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Suggestions to Visitors. 


1. Before leaving home arrange for lodgings, either bv addre^'^ing 
the “Bureau of Public Comfort, Centennial Exposition, Nashville, 
Tenn.or through information from friends or from hotels men¬ 
tioned in this guide. 

2. As there are accommodations for feeding 25,000 per da}" within 
the grounds and thousands outside of the grounds, it will be found, 
as a rule, more convenient and economical not to include board 
in advance arrangement. Meals may be had at time and place as 
desired, at a cost of from 25 cents upward. 

3. To secure railway fares at reduced rates will require careful in¬ 
quiry before leading home. 

4. Before arrival of train at depot in Nashville, a responsible bag¬ 
gage agent, representing the Nashville City Transfer Company, will 
offer to check baggage to any point, and transport passengers at fol- 
fowing rates: 

Article I. From 6 a.m. to 9 p. m., for conve.yin(? one passenger one mile, or part thereof, 
fift}^ cents. For each additional passenger, twenty-five cents. For each additional half 
mile, or part thereof, twenty-five cents for each passenger. 

Art. II. From 9 p.m. to 6 a.m., for conveying one passenger one mile, or part thereof, 
fifty cents. For each additional passenger, fifty cents. For each additional half mile, or 
part thereof, twent 3 '-five cents. 

Art. III. Provided, that between the ages of five and twelve years, children shall be 
charged one-half the above rates, and for children under five years of age no charge shall 
be made; and provided further, that the rate between the Union Depot and any hotel in the 
city shall at no time exceed twenty-five cents for each passenger. 

Art. IV. Ever}" owner or driver of any hackney coach or cab shall carry on his coach 
or cab necessary hand baggage of the passenger or passengers without extra charge. But 
for trunks he may demand and receive at the full ra^e of an additional passenger for each 
trunk. 

Art. V'’. For stops the rate will be twenty-five cents for every ten minutes, or part 
thereof, if more than five minutes. For a brief stop, not exceeding five minutes in a single 
trip, there shall be no charge. * 

Art. VI. For the use of a coach or cab bv the hour, two dollars for the first hour, or 
part thereof, and for each additional half hour, or part thereof, fifty cents. 

5. Hotel rates in Nashville proper range from $2 to $4 per day 
and upward for room and board ; for room only, $1 to $3 per day ; 
for room and board in boarding or private house $7 to $15 per week. 
Booms in Exposition hotels $1 per day and upward when on the Eu¬ 
ropean plan ; $2 per day and upward, American plan. 

6. For information of any kind, on reaching depot, consult the 
Bureau of Information, to be found at the passenger stations, or an 
agent of the Bureau of Public Comfort or uniformed depot agent or 
police officer. 

7. The fare for single trip on all street car lines is 5 cents, and 
by proper inquiry almost any point in the city can be reached by 
these lines. i 

8. The site of the Exposition is two miles from the railway depots, 
and m ly be reached by street cars direct from station for 5 cents. 

9. Admission to Exposition, 50 cents ; children under twelve 
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yeirs, 25 cents ; under six 3 'ears, fi'ee. Ticket admits to every at¬ 
traction on the grounds, excepting ‘‘Vanity Fair Amusements.” 

10 . Consult Bureau of Public Comfort on tlie grounds in rela¬ 
tion to all matters. Advice and assistance cheerfully given and with¬ 
out charge. 

ACCOMMODATIONS FOR VISITORS. 

The Official Centennial Bureau of Registration and Pub¬ 
lic Co.MFORT, Wharton J. Allen, Chief. Headquarters or main 
office, half block of Union Passenger Depot, No. 91-1 Church Street. 
Also, building at Exposition Grounds, near north end of Minerals and 
Forestry Building. 

Suggestions. —Upon arrival, if from north or west, alight on 
the left side of train; from the south, alight on the right. Pass 
directly through the depot to the street, turn to your right, and, 
when you reach Church Street, 3^011 will see the sign, “Official Cen¬ 
tennial Bureau of Registration and Public Comfort.” Don’t be de¬ 
ceived. There is only one bureau recognized by the Centennial Ex¬ 
position Company. 

Conveniences. —Baggage Room, Check Room, Toilets, etc. 

Carriages. —Any class of vehicle can be had from this office, at 
re.i'v..! L >le prices, upon short notice. 

Charges. —There will be no charges ’whatever to visitors for lo¬ 
cating them with rooms and ])oard. 

Messenger System.— There will be a corps of uniformed mes¬ 
senger boys at both offices to deliver letters, telegrams, etc., that 

7 0 7 / 

come in care of Bureau, to those registered with us. Messeiioers can 
be ctilled from any telephone on the grounds without charge. 

Telegraph and Telephonic Connections. —The Bureau 
has made arrangements with the Cumberland Telephone Company, 
whereby it will have all facilities for telephonic connections in tlie 
grounds. There is no charge for use of telephones on business with 
this Bureau. Also, will send and receive telegraphic messages of 
the Postal Telegraph Company. 

Rooms. —The city has been thoroughl}" canvassed, and eveiy 
room available has been registered—much to the The credit of the 
Nashville ladies, many of whom never entertained strangers before, 
have now registered, showing their disposition to aid in making the 
“big show” a grand success. 

All classes can be served—from the most fastidious to those 
who must be guarded b}" the size of their pocket books. Aiy nunilier 
of rooms, at an}" price desired, from 50 cents to $1.50 per day with¬ 
out meals, or from $ 1.00 to $3.00 per day with meals, can be fur¬ 
nished upon short notification for any date desired. 

Wharton J. Allen, Chief of Bureau. 
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Information for Visitors. 


Restaurants, Lunches, etc. 

The prices charged for limcheous and meals within the Exposition 
grounds are reasonable. One may secure a good luncheon for 25 
cents; a good dinner may be obtained in aii}^ of the restaurants at 
from 35 to 60 cents. The prices are no higher than in respectable 
restaurants in an}' American city. 

Visitors should, before ordering, recpiest a bill of fare, or other¬ 
wise ascertain the cost of the various articles. No imposition is pos¬ 
sible if ordinary precaution is exercised. In case of overcharge, 
complaint should be made at the offices of the restaurants, where 
satisfaction ma}^ be obtained, and where all errors are promptly 
rectified. 

There are two classes of restaurants, viz.: “Lunch counters,” or 
cafes, where cofiee, sandwiches, and similar light articles are served, 
and restaurants where regular meals are provided. 

The visitor will be guided as follows as regards the location of res¬ 
taurants and lunch places (there are none of the above in aii}' of the 
official buildings): 


Special Restaurant and Lunch. Concession . 

Alhambra —Cor. Broadway and Railway Ave., Vanity Fair. 

Jhef Sandmeh Stand Xo. i—West of Educational Building. 
Beef Sandwich Stand JS^o. 2—East of Minerals and Forestry 
Building. 

Barbecue —East of Machinery Hall, near Cedar Street Entiance. 
Casino —East of Transportation Building, across Lily Lake. 


Cafe MlUtaire —East of Machinery Hall. 

Cuban Restaurant —In Cuban A illage. 

Italian Restaurant —In Blue Grotto. 

Lio)i Roof Garden—^OY. Cairo Ave. and Railway Ave., 

Fair. 


A^anity 


“ VienmC _AVest of Commerce Building, south end of Broad¬ 


way, A^anity Fair. 

^^Sclditz Pavilion ''—Northwest of Commerce Building, on Broad¬ 


way. 
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Ttu'klsJL Lestmirunit —In Streets of Cairo. 

Wonuins Festanrant — Roof Garden, Woman’s Buildino-. 

Water and Land Transportation. 

By Water. 

Gondolas —These boats are built in exact representation of the 
gondolas of Venice, and are manned by Italian gondoliers. Cost of 
trip, 10 cents. 

Steamboat — A typical Cumberland River, stern wheel steamboat 
will run on Lake Watauga. 

By Land. 

Foiling Chairs may be found inside all the main gates and at 
central points throughout the grounds. Charge for chair, and guide 
to push the same, 60 cents per hour; one-half hour, 45 cents. Chair 
without guide, per hour, 45 cents; one-half hour, 30 cents. By the 
day, with guide, 15.00; without guide, $3.50. These chairs afford 
great comfort to invalids, to tired people, to elderl}" persons, and 
ladies. 

Camp Chairs may be engaged throughout the grounds at 15 cents 
per day; a deposit of 50 cents is required in addition. This de¬ 
posit is paid back on return of chair to any of the stands. 

Camp Stools may be secured throughout the grounds at 10 cents 
per day ; a deposit of twenty-five cents is required in addition. This 
deposit is paid back on return of stool. 

Toilet Rooms and Closets. 

Abbreviations: L. — Ladies. G. — Gentlemeu. 

BOTH ARE FREE. 

Tlie closets are numerous and kept in good order. The buildings 
in wdiich Closets and Toilet Rooms are located are given in alphabet¬ 
ical order. 

Agri cidtiiral Fui.lding — North side of Building. G., east of 
middle entrance; L., west of middle entrance. 

Aialitorium Fuilding —On south side of Building. L., west of 
entrance. Enter from inside or outside of Building. G., east of 
entrance. Entrance from inside or outside of Building. 

Commerce Fuilding — L., northwest corner of Main Building; G., 
southeast corner of Main Building. 
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Childrens Building —Girls’, in southwest corner; bo 3 ^s’, north¬ 
west corner. 

Govermnent Building —L., left of main entrance; G., right of 
main entrance. 

3Iachinery Building —L., east side of Vjiiilding, north of middle 
entrance; G., under steps south end of building—entrance from out¬ 
side. 

Alinerals and Forestry —L., east side of building on south end; 
G., east side of building on north end. 

Negro Building —On east side of building near the center. 

Transportation Building —West side of building. L., south of 
middle entrance; G., north of middle entrance. 

Wonum's Building —In northeast room on ground floor. 

Postal Arrangements. 

After considering several methods of obtaining the best service 
possible in transmitting mail from the Nashville post office proper 
and the Centennial grounds, where a model post office is conducted 
in the Government Building, the special post office agent from Wash¬ 
ington and Inspector Baird have accepted the proposition by the 
Nashville Street Railwa}" Compan^^ to cany the mails for the Centen¬ 
nial City both wa}"s on their cars every hour. This method has been 
found by them to be the most feasible for promptness, security, and 
convenience, and has been adopted b}’ the department. There are 
forty or fifty collection boxes in which mail can be deposited in the 
grounds, and five carriers deliver and collect all mail on the grounds. 

Express Companies and Their Locations. 

The Southern and Adams Express Companies, in addition to main 
office. No. 417 Church Street, have branch offices in Commerce 
Building. 

Drinking Water. 

An abundance of drinking water will be supplied, free of cost, 
from never-failing springs in the neighborhood. 

Fire Department. 

Of the Exposition, full}^ equipped, and under the general direction 
of the Fire Chief of Nashville. 
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Liost Property. 

Inquire at Police Station on the grounds, or at the Central Station 
in the city. Communication can be had by calling Telephone 55. 

Bonded Warehouse 

Is coiiYeniently located on the grounds for the accommodation of 
exhibitors, in charge of the United States Government. 

Telegraph Offices. 

The Western Union will have their main office in Commerce Build 
ing, a branch in Machinery Hall, and several others will be located 
on the grounds. 

Postal Telegraph is located in the Bureau of Public Comfort and 
New York Building. 

Capacity of Transportation Lines. 

The Nashville Street Kailway Electric lines from the city and 
Union Station; the Citizens’ Kapid Transit from corner of Cedar and 
Cheny, and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Kailway, from 
Union Depot, will furnish ample transportation for all that attend. 

Liquor Sale. 

The sale of liquor is confined to wine and beer. 

Military Encampment. 

The encampment will be one of the features of the Centennial. 
As quickly as one companj’ leaves another will come to take its place, 
and there will scarcely be an afternoon when a dress parade will not 
be one of the sights. 

A circular has been issued by the Military Committee of the Cen¬ 
tennial inviting military companies all over the Union to spend their 
encampment days at the Centennial. Among other things the circu¬ 
lar says: “It is intended that extra special railroad rates, not to ex¬ 
ceed one cent a mile, will be given to all military organizations 
belonging to the National Guard of the different States. The man¬ 
agement intend to make the Military Department one of the principal 
features of the Exposition. The military camp will be located within 
the Exposition grounds, supplied with excellent filtered water, bath¬ 
ing houses, and floored tents, bed sacks filled with straw, and electric 
lights—all furnished free. ” 
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The Departments. 


Organization and Management. 

The Exposition stock is divided into shares of five dollars each. 
The stockholders elect a directory of two hundred, which meets once 
each month. The Board of Directors elect a President, three Vice 
Presidents, Director General, and other officers, and an Executive 
Committee, having all the powers of the Board of Directors when the 
Board is not in session. The Executive Committee has immediate 
control of the Exposition affairs, outlines policies, and passes on each 
appropriation above $500, to which amount the Director General is 
authorized to contract. The system of expenditure is as exact as 
that of the United States Government, requiring requisition from a 
department on the Director General, and the written sanction of the 
Director General, before a debt is created, and the signature of the 
Director General, Chief of Department, and Auditor on an explana¬ 
tory voucher before the debt is paid by the Treasurer. The Presi¬ 
dent and Vice Presidents, Board of Directors, Executive Committee, 
and a majority of the officers and chiefs of departments of the Expo¬ 
sition serve without salaiy, in the spirit of true patriotism. 

Fine Arts, History, etc. 

Fine arts, history, architecture, and antiquities, paintings in oil 
and water colors, sculpture and drawings, free hand and architectu¬ 
ral; Exhibits in these lines will be shown in the Parthenon, and am¬ 
ple cash prizes and medals have been provided for competition on 
merit. The section of the department devoted to history will have 
charge of another edifice, known as the Erechtheon, in which relics 
of colonial days and of all the wars in the United States, with cos¬ 
tumes and uniforms of great men and famous women, will be shown. 
Mr. Theo. Cooley is Chief of the Fine Arts Department, while Gen. 
G. P. Thruston has charge of the Department of History and Antiq¬ 
uities. 
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Commerce and Manufactures. 

ICxhibits representing the luindiwork of mankind, articles that 
make up the commerce of tlie world, and all kinds of manufactured 
goods, will be secured and arranged by this department, of which J. 
II. Hruce is Chief. 

Agriculture, Horticulture, and Farm Implements. 

Exhibits of farm products and farm implements will be placed in 
the Agriculture Building. Processes of manufacture from farm 
products will be illustrated in annexes by special arrangements. Hor¬ 
ticulture and allied interests will be exemplified in a building erected 
for the purpose, and in the open throughout the park. This work is 
in charge of T. F. P. Allison, Chief. 

Machinery. 

'rids department covers all kinds of machinery by which useful 
articles are made, pumps and associated items, and also the produc¬ 
ing of power for the operation of machinery and for the generators 
of tlie ElecU’icity Department. The power plant will be in a separate 
bidlding from the operated machinery, thus making a distinct classi¬ 
fication between the exhibits. All power on the grounds, by belt or 
electrical transmission, will be derived from the one pow'er station. 
The department is conducted by Geo. Reyer, Chief. 

Transportation. 

Every kind of vehicle, engines and trains, wagons, carriages, carts, 
bicycles, motorcycles, etc., will be arranged in the Transportation 
Building. One section of this department will show the various 
kinds of roadways in use by apt illustration, and, in connection there¬ 
with, a series of lectures in the interest of better roads will be deliv"- 
ered, and a great road congress wdll be held. Mr. A. H. Robinson 
is chief. 

Electricity. 

Exhibits in this department will be in every building on the 
grounds, and the display of light effects wdll be seen at night through¬ 
out the park. By this means, a far more satisfactory exhibition of 
the wonders of electricity can be made than could be secured by at¬ 
tempting to confine them to one building. All the latest inventions 
will be shown. The lighting of the grounds is also under this de¬ 
partment, of which J. W. Braid is Chief. 
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Geology, Minerals, and Mining. 

The wonderful production of the mines of Tennessee and the min¬ 
erals and geology of the State, together with minerals, mining meth¬ 
ods, and geolog}’ in general, will be exhibited and illustrated very 
thoroughly in the Minerals and Forestry Building. Dr. J. M. Saf- 
-ford, of Vanderbilt University, is chief. 

Forestry, and Forest Products. 

Each species of trees will be represented by two or three specimens 
of all the commercial forms into which it is manufactured, and every 
shipping grade of each species and variety will be represented by two 
or three specimens in this department. The accumulation of large 
quantities of lumber will be strictly avoided, but every etfort will be 
made to arrange a complete line of samples, so as to present an in¬ 
telligent idea at a glance, to the expert as well as to the casual observer. 
For the department, 20,000 square feet in the Minerals and Forestry 
Building has been allotted. Mr. E. A. Baird is Chief. 

Hygiene, Medicine, and Sanitary Appliances. 

Medicines and all allied sciences are embraced in this department, 
exhibiting sanitary appliances, medical history, surgical and medical 
instruments, hospital vehicles, and paraphernalia for athletic exer¬ 
cises and physical culture The department is directed by Dr. J. D. 
Pluuket, Chief; Ernest B. Sangree, M.D., Dr. Chas. E. Briggs, Dr. 
J. Criddle Wharton, Dr. J. Y. Crawford, Dr. John R. Buist, Dr. 
James T. Grwathmey. 

Education. 

Exhibits of college and university work, showing the progress of 
higher education, and the arranging for addresses and lectures on 
educational subjects, are the care of this department, conducted by 
W. L. Dudley, Chief. 

Woman’s Department. 

The work of women in connection with the Tennessee Centennial 
Exposition has been, and will continue to be, one of the most impor¬ 
tant factors iu the success of the great enterprise. The scope will be 
as broad as women alone can make it. In the beautif ul building that 
has been erected for them, the work of women throughout the world 
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will be thoroughly exemplified. The Woman’s Board consists of one 
hundred women, who are assisted in their work by three hundred and 
twenty women commissioners. Mrs. A^an Leer Kirkman is the Presi¬ 
dent of the Board, and Miss Ada Scott Bice the Secretary. The 
Executive Committee, presided over by the President, is composed of 
the following: Mrs. F. L. Blume, Mrs. Florence K. Drouillard, Mrs. 
John Hill Eakin, Mrs. Geo. W. Fall, Mrs. Thomas F. Kendrick, 
Mrs. Isadore Lewinthal, Mrs. Mary Paul Maguire, Mrs. James S. 
Pilcher, Mrs. M. B. Pilcher, Mrs. John Buhm, Sr., Mrs. G. H. 
Ratterman, Mrs. John W. Thomas, and Mrs. Robert F. Weakley. 

Children’s Department. 

This department’s work is to secure for the Children’s Building 
every kind of exhibit that will interest children, and to arrange a 
continuous series of entertainments for children, to run through the 
exposition period. The department is directed b}^ Prof. W. T. Davis, 
Chief; W. R. Garrett, T. C. Karns, H. D. Huffaker, Thomas H. 
Paine, J. R. Pepper, S. G. Gilbreath, Frank Goodman, and A. J. 
Cavert, Secretaiy. 


Negro Department. 

The purpose of this department is to show the progress of the 
Negro race in America, from the old plantation days to the present. 
The building is one of the handsomest of the Exposition edifices. 
The collection of, and preparation for, exhibits of work done by ne¬ 
groes in all walks of life has been going on systematically for months, 
and by far the most complete display of this character ever made is 
assured. Richard Hill is Chief. 
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Bureau of Promotion and Publicity. 

This department, of which Herman Justi is Chief, has charge of 
the publishing and illustrating work incident to the development of 
the great enterprise. Applications for general information should be 
directed to this department. 

Grounds and Buildings. 

The general supervision of the grounds and buildings has been in 
charge of Mr. Robert T. Creighton, engineer; W. D. Rhea, Jr., 
assistant. 

Department of Registration and Public Comfort. 

This department is in charge of Mr. Wharton J. Allen. It is in¬ 
dependent of the Exposition, and no responsibility is assumed by the 
Exposition Company in connection with it, but its moral support is 
cordially given. Persons desiring information in regard to rooms, 
board, hotel accommodations, etc., should address Department of 
Registration and Public Comfort. 

Work of the Departments. 

These Departments were organized during the spring of 1896. 
On them depends the completeness and attractiveness of the Expo¬ 
sition. The men composing the committees are prominent in the 
lines assigned to them, and from the beginning they have evinced a 
patriotic enthusiasm tliat in the end will result in nothing short of 
perfect success. The chief directs and supervises the work of his 
department, and each member of his advisory committee is the chair¬ 
man of a sub-committee, which has charge of a section of the work. 
Chiefs report to the Director General, who alone appears before the 
Executive Committee, which has entire control for the Board of 
Directors. These reports of chiefs show that an immense amount of 
labor has been done, and great success achieved in securing a remark¬ 
able ensemble of exhibits. The granting of space was attended by 
the utmost care, in order that no proposed exhibit may be accepted 
that is not up to a high standard. 

The classification of exhibits is made by the Committee on Classi¬ 
fication, composed of the heads of departments, presided over by the 
Director General. The assignments of space is executed by the Com¬ 
mittee on Installation. 
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Foreig-n Department. 

The Coinmeice Building coinprises three huge wings, one on the 
right of the main entrance, one on tlie left, and the third extending 
stiaight back. The latter, affording 40,000 square feet of space, is 
known as the Foreign Section, and is devoted exclusively to com¬ 
mercial exhibits from abroad. Mr. A. Macchi, who was Foreign 
Commissioner for the WorkVs Fair of 1893, the Midwinter Exposi¬ 
tion of 1894, and the Colton States and International Exposition of 
1895, was also appointed Foreign Commissioner for the Tennessee 
Centennial Exposition, and selected and prepared for transmission a 
handsome line of exhibits from foreign lands. He made them as 
unlike American exhibits as possible in quality and style of the 
waies, arrangement and decoration, and in the nativity and aj)pear- 
ance of attendants. His thorough experience in the work, and his 
large personal acquaintance abroad, enabled him to carry to perfec¬ 
tion every plan he undertook. 


Vanity Fair. 

The securing of features for Vanity Fair, the amusement section 
of the Exposition, was a matter of selection, not solicitation. Every 
kind ©f feature ever invented for the delight of any class of people 
was offered, and it was but a question of which should be excluded. 
Foreign villages, representing the nationalities of the world, queer 
animals, strange theatrical performances, remarkable dances, mazes, 
balloon ascensions and parachute drops, scenic railways, “shoot the 
chute, reproductions of famous edifices and portions of streets, a 
lofty tower and a great wheel, mechanical toys, bell ringers—these 
indicated the nature of what is promised. Vanity Fair occupies the 
vestcin coinei of the park, beyond the line of the Commerce and 
Transportation Buildings. From the rear of the Commerce Building 
a 300-foot wide and a quarter of a mile long avenue sweeps around 
the base of a hill, the site of a great Casino. This is the main street, 
but lower down, between the thoroughfare and the Transportation 
Building, there is an ample triangle, containing a 200-foot ring for 
public shows, bordered on either side by a wide street, on the far 

side of wliich are lots for buildings for amusement and refreshment 
purposes. 
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Six Days of Delights ^ 

JTv JTC A Week at the Tennessee Centennial, 

By Miss Mary Lennox Morris. 


FIRST DAY. 


“The way to he tiresome is to say everything.”— Voltaire. 

F or the first da}' of your visit 
to the Centennial you want 
the pleasantest and most di¬ 
rect route. First impressions 
count for much, and, if you wish 
to get a passing view of a part 
of the business and residence por¬ 
tions of the city that is attract¬ 
ive and interesting, you will make 
choice of the Broad street and 
West End avenue electric car line. 
You take one of their roomy, 
cool cars on Church street, at the corner of Cherry. Here stands on 
one corner the Maxwell House and on another the American office; 
just half a block west is the Masonic Temple; almost opposite is the 
First Presbyterian Church, then the Jackson Building, McKendree 
Church (Methodist), Vendome Theatre and Tulane Hotel. As we turn 
into Spruce street, and just to our right, is Ward Seminary for 
young ladies, and farther down are the Hume and Fogg public scliool 
buildings. Here the car turns into Broad street and takes almost a 

o 

direct line for the Centennial. A noticeable building just here, to the 
left, is the Custom House, built in the Tudor style, of gray stone, and 
one of the handsomest buildings architecturally the United States 
Government has built for her people. It is mainly a post office, with 
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offices for the judiciary and the clerks of United States Courts. 
Within a block to the right is Christ Church, the handsomest piece 
of Gothic architecture in the South, and across the street is the 
Nashville College for j’oung ladies. Next, descending the hill, you 
pass the offices of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 
and make a rapid run out Broad street, ascending another hill, where 
you find the West End Methodist Church and Belmont avenue, a 
cross street of man}' elegant residences. The road now follow's West 
End avenue, and you find you are passing through a beautiful por¬ 
tion of the city, as the handsome houses wfith their flow'er-decked 
yards and broad sidewalks bordered with blue grass and trees testify. 
As you near the Centennial grounds you see, on your left, the campus 
of Vanderbilt University. With its handsome buildings and exten¬ 
sive grounds it is well worth a morning’s visit. 

On reaching your destination, you get off in a very pretty little 
station house with many bright booths in it. Coming out, you have 
before you the main entrance of the Centennial grounds. It is an 
Egyptian design of archways surmounted by a beautiful statue of 
Minerva. 





Upon entering the grounds, 
one is immediately impressed 
with the great assistance nature 
has given in beau¬ 
tifying this lovely 
white city. To your 
left is a little gem 
of a lake named 
“Kathrine, ” after 
the brave wife of 
our first Governor. 

Its banks are just as 
nature left them, with the addition of the lilies and ferns, while great 
trees throw their cool shadow's over the waters. Across the lovely 
stream that runs from this lake is a very ornamental bridge, and an old- 
fashioned, moss-grown water wheel is turned by the water as it falls 
ten feet and runs away below the bridge. You see it on the other 
side, with its overhanging willows, as it winds around a plot of green 
sw'ard, on which are the white tents of the visiting soldiery. Before 




Vs* 


THE ENTRANCE. 
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yon the broad road forks. To the left you have the great Government 
Building, and, further on, a glimpse of the Woman’s Building, with 
the graceful palms and br!41iant flower beds on every side. To your 
right is the Mineral and Forestiy Building, a very handsome struc¬ 
ture of the Doric style of architecture, and veiy similar to “Arling¬ 
ton,” the old home of General Lee. Its pillared porch looks very 
inviting, so we wiU enter the southeast door, and you find the first 
view of this spacious building very good. Just in front of the door 
is an excellent reproduction of the pretty thatched cottage of Ann 
Hathaway. It contains the exhibit of Hamilton county, and is a 



MINERALS AND FORESTRY BUILDING. 


very unique design. On your right and on jour left are collections 
of minerals from various States. Keutuck}' exhibits one of the 
largest blocks of coal ever mined, with samples of gold, silver, and 
marble. Georgia has her building stones shown in a most creditable 
manner—marbles in all shades, serpentine, granite, gneiss, and cam 
stone—and a case of gold and gems. The center of the building is 
occupied by a pagoda of East Tennessee marble, and all the rich re¬ 
sources of the State are judiciously arranged. The colored marbles 
are most beautiful, and the geology of the State is fully illustrated. 
The forestry section, at the north end of the building, will be found 
m.ost interesting. The Nashville lumber merchants have a magnifi- 
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cent displa}^ of all the grades of commercial lumber and fancy woods 
of Tennessee. There are a hundred varieties, and they are shown 
in all forms, from the log with -‘the bark on it” to the highly pol¬ 
ished column. A beautiful octagon shaped temple, with every part 
a diffe]-ent kind of hard wood, is especially hue. The State of Geor¬ 
gia sends seventy selected specimens in five-foot sticks, also showincr 
the ditferent degrees of preparation needed, and is a very creditable 
display*. 

Going out the north door, we find before us a handsome granite 
shaft thirty-six feet high. It weighs 70,000 pounds, and, with the 



THE AUDITORIUM. 

slab near by, compose the display of the Stone Mountain Granite 
Com pany. 

Turning to the left, past the great beds of crimson and gold leaved 
coleas, you enter the porch of the Auditorium. This building is es¬ 
pecially designed for the use of congresses, concerts, and meetings 
of all kinds. It will accommodate 6,000 people, and is, architect¬ 
urally, the least pretty of all the buildings, but when one rests in its 
great, cool hall, enjoying the music of some fine musician or band, 
the purpose for which it was built is appreciated. Passing out its 
north door down under the shad}^ clematis arbor, and to the right, 
you reach the Rialto. Here you stand and look around you. Be- 
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THE RIALTO. 

neatli are the clear waters of Lake AVatauga. before you the Parthe- 
nou and the colossal statue of Pallas Atiieuie, and in every direction 

‘ X/ 

palms and flower beds in every hue and in every shape. We would 
certainly say the presiding genius of the place was the goddess of 
flowers. Even with Atlienm looking down on you, and Mercury 
away over on the Commerce Building, poised airily and gracefully 
over the front, you would still declare that Flora was queen. 

doing on the Bialto, we, for a little while, lose sight of Nashville 
and the Centennial. Standing on this bridge, so suggestive of his¬ 
tory and stoiy, the quaint shops on either side presided OA^er by 
sombre Italians in gay costumes, the scene is so realistic that one 
involuntarily turns to his neighbor and says, ‘-ITownow! What 
neAvs on the Rialto? ” In these little shop.s, Avith their soft-A'oiced pro¬ 
prietors, you can bu}" strings of beads that have in them tlie yelloAv 
of the Italian sunlight or the lapis lazuli blue of their skies, or, per¬ 
haps, a bottle of attar that smells of the land of roses from Avhei ce 
it came. 

Leaving the Rialto, you go back to the Minerals and Forestry 
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13uilding, and tliGie, at thG foot of tlie lake, take a gondola and sail 
for ‘ ‘ Capri’s blue Isle. ” On your left, near the water’s edge, stands 
the Memphis of the new world, represented by old Cheops in all bis 
grim grayness,, as though just brought from Egypt. On the hill 
above, the 

“ Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, the brightest gem upon her zone.” 

Floating under the Rialto and then into the sunlight again, the air 
trembling with melody from some unseen source, before us suddenly 
rises a beautiful island brilliant with flowers and palms and over 
which a graceful pelican keeps constant watch. To your right is the 
Negro Building, a beautiful structure of the Spanish renaissance 
style, and, on the top of it is an airy roof garden. Just beyond 
this is a magnificent building of pure Greek architecture, and, by the 
great black smokestacks looming over it, j^ou know it to be Machin¬ 
ery Hall. As the lake makes a bend there appears before you a 
lovely isle of moss-grown cliffs and weaving willows and palms. On 
this isle is an interesting-looking old medimval castle, and your gon¬ 
dola glides over a bed of winter lilies as you land on its green shore. 

Taking a seat at one of the little tables under the overhanging 
trees, you sip a cooling Italian ice while you rest your eyes on the 
beautiful lake, with its brilliant banks and islands and the graceful 
swans floating on its surface. 

After finishing your ice, the guard directs you to the mouth of a 
dark cave, and, for a few moments, you are transported to that land 
made famous in song and story and lose yourself in “Capri’s blue 
grotto.” Winding around through a rock passageway, you suddenly 
come out on the edge of a lake. Before you is the Bay of Naples 
in all the beauty of sunset, and around you is the heavenly blue of 
water and grotto. As 3 0 U look the sun slowly sets and Naples, even 
more beautiful in moonlight, appears. In the distance is heard the 
sweet voice of an Italian singing, with a mandolin accompaniment, 
and a boat floats into view w'ith the singer in the stern. The guide 
then tells you, if you still wish to imagine yourself in Capri, you 
can go upstairs and take lunch in the castle. So up the winding 
stairs you go, into the spacious dining hall of the old castle. MJiile 
you enjoy your lunch of spaghetti and crisp Italian bread and sip 
your gold chianti, you can look out over the beautiful white city. 
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As you note the Parthenon, in its graceful perfection, and the 
magnificent Commerce Building, yon are impressed with their great 
beauty. Aimy styles of architecture meet the eye; nearly all are 
perfect, and especially has the architect been successful in adapting 
the ancient style to a modern use. But what impresses you espe¬ 
cially is that the architect has taken in view the landscape as well as 
his buildings, and there is a perfect unity between the buildings and 
their surroundings. To your right is the graceful Agricultural Build¬ 
ing, with its man}’ yellow domes. Next to it is a plain but very 
pretty building of the Italian renaissance style, and, by the lovely 
statue of Victory poised on a wheel, that surmounts it, we recognize 
the Transportation Building. In front of you is the magnificent 



TRANSPORTATION BUILDING. 


Commerce Building, facing it the Parthenon, and to your left the 



Kd ucati()n al Building. 

Having finished your lunch, you go down to the island, and, cross- 
iuij; a prettv rustic bridge over to the main land, you have a number 
of interesting buildings before 
you to choose from. The Trans- 
portation Building, to your 
right, is very handsome, but 
joining it is quite a uni(pie 
structure in the shape of a 
mammoth car. This, the con¬ 
ductor at the door will tell you, 

is the Seaboard Air Line recep- seaboard air line. 
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tioii hall, and, going inside, yon find a display as interesting as the 
building is nnicjne. The walls are covered in pretty draperies, and 
above is frieze made of the photographs from scenes along the lines. 
Here the officials will give their banquets. Coming out at the south 
door, 3"ou see in front of j’on a flower bed, huge in its dimensions, 
filled with flowers that grow along the line of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad. 

To your right you can see the roofs and spires of some very inter¬ 
esting-looking buildings that, by their foreign appearance, you know 
to be Vanity Fair. One especially, with romantic mountain front. 



EDUCATIONAL BUILDING. 


and grotto entrance, challenges attention and invites further investi¬ 
gation. It is the ‘‘Colorado Hold Mine,” where mining of the pre¬ 
cious metal is exemplified. You make a mental note of its location, 
and promise 3’ourself the pleasure and profit of a visit in the near 
future. Turning now to face the south, a graceful statue of the 
messenger of the gods, lightly’ poised over the front of the Commerce 
Building, is outlined against the sky. 

Just to 3^our left is the Educational Building, a veiy handsome 
structure of the renaissance st3de. It is ornamented with statuary—- 
Science, Histoiy, Medicine, etc. Going in the west door of this 
building, 3^011 find it decorated in flags of all nations. One of the 
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finest exhibits of hv<jienic and educational work that has ever been 
made is here displayed. To the left is a very larg:e space allotted to 
hygiene, medicine, and sanitary appliances. Here is found a sani¬ 
tary laboratory in practical working order, and you can examine the 
much-talked-of microbe. You will also see a collection of medical 
and surgical instruments of the latest, queerest, and most liorrid 
shapes. In another department is an exhibit of the modern methods 
of sanitary plumbing, and farther on, in Section D, is an exhibition 
of drugs and of the numerous medicinal plants in which the South, 
and Tennessee especially, so richly abounds. Here is exhibited the 
.latest and most approved style of making pills. Take one as a sou¬ 
venir if 3TJU desire it. Tennessee, so rich in other things, also 
abounds in fine mineral waters, and if you care for ain^, the gentle- 

f 

'man who is in charge will give you a drink of one of these man}’ helpful 
• waters. Passing on around to vour right, you will find an interest- 
ing exhibition showing the progress of higher education. Displays 
from the blind school, the State industrial school, and educational 
institutions throughout the country are well represented. Their 
methods and systems are strongly shown. The Greek letter societies 
haye a separate exhibit, and children’s work, especially kindergarten, 
is to be found in the Children’s Building. 

Going out the east door, it is but a short walk to the Pyramid of 
Cheops, which is eyen 
more interesting on 
close inspection. This 
pyramid is the contri¬ 
bution of Shelby county 
and the city of Mem¬ 
phis. It is most ap¬ 
propriate that the ]Mem- 
phis on the ‘ ‘ Father of 
^^h^ters” should revive 
the memory of the an¬ 
cient city from whence 
it received its name in 
this reproduction of one 
of its ancient glories. The building is one-sixth the size of the orig¬ 
inal, and the nunil)er and size of the porticos are increased. It pre- 
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sents a most imposing aspect. The arabesques and figures on the 
columns of the porticos are especially good in their gaudy, grostesque 
reproduction. Entering the queer shaped door, you find yourself in 
a great hall decorated in the quaint barbaric splendor of the Egyp¬ 
tian architecture. Brilliant red, blue, and 3^ellow are the predomi¬ 
nating colors, while the walls are frescoed in a deep red, which makes 
a very effective background for the exhibits. In the center of the 
building and on two sides are arranged an interesting display of the 
products of Shelby county, composed of cotton, their many farm 
products, and her extensive manufactures. 


RAILWAY TERMINAL STATION. 

At different points on the grounds are beds of beautiful flowers, 
some of which are from the firm of Curre^' & Co., the oldest florists 
in the city of Nashville, having been established in 1875 . The}" were 
the pioneers in introducing all the advanced floral ideas, and built up 
the trade and elevated the public taste in the matter of flowers. The 
greenhouses of Currey & Co., a magnificent plant, consists of thirteen 
houses, covering over an acre of ground, or 50,000 square feet, and 
are located immediate!}" opposite the Centennial grounds. 

Leaving by the east door, you can stroll leisurely along the bank 
of the lake and back to the southeast entrance, through which you 
came in the morning, and take the AYest End car for the city. As you 
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go over the hill by the Ahinderbilt campus and look back, you have 
a very elfective view of the buildings as they stand outlined against 
the 3’ellow and red evening sky, and the lights begin to spring to life, 
making a veritable faiiyland of the grounds, now indistinct in the 
hazj’ twilight. 


SECOND DAY. 



GETTING an early 
1^ start for our sec- 
ond day, we go 
west on Church street 
to the Union Pepot 
—it is onl^" a short 
walk—and there vou 
find a train, which 
takes you, in about 
ten minutes, to the 
northern gate of the 
Exposition grounds. 
COTTON PRESS OF LONG AGO. This trail! passes 

through the northwestern portion of the cit\’, by Cudahj^’s great pack¬ 
ing house, numerous mills and factories, and you see, on the hill to 
3'our right, the most famous negro school of the world—Fisk Uni- 
versit}". Here are several large and imposing structures, notabl}’’ 
Jubilee Hall, built through the efforts of the Jubilee singers. 
Presentl}" the train passes through the yards of the Nashville, Chat¬ 
tanooga & St. Louis Railway, and 3"ou are impressed with the beauty 
of the shrubs and flowers, the greenhouses, palms in graceful pro¬ 
fusion, the velvety-green sward, as beautifulty kept as in a gentle¬ 
man’s private grounds, and all unconscious of the hundreds of trains 











COL. J. B. KILLEBREW, 

(Immigration Agent, N., C. St. L. R’y.) 
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that pass daily. Here, in these beautifully cultivated 3*ards, the train 
stops at the Terminal Station and Railway Exhibit. 

Entering through a great arched door, 3'ou find yourself in a large, 
cool hall with a fountain playing in the center. Looking down on 
3U)U from the dome above are moose and antelope heads with grace¬ 
ful horns, and over the fountain are hanging baskets filled with deli¬ 
cate green ferns. To j'our right is the display of the Georgia Rail¬ 
road, which is composed of minerals, gold, and ores, cotton, cereals, 
and beautiful growing plants of semi-tropical nature, all being from 
Georgia. Here we see a cotton plant more than six feet high, with 
lift}" bolls on it, and an especial display of cotton seed and all its 
uses. To your left is the Southern Railroad exhibit, with a full dis¬ 
play" from the •sections of country on its line—glass cases filled with 
minerals, grains, and ores of various kinds. 

Going up the stairwaj' of the Railway’ Exhibit Building, one finds 
the mostrmao-nificent collection of the products of Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, and Georgia ever made. This is the exhibit of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, gathered hy Col. J. B. Killebrew, 
Immigration Agent for that road. 

In Februaiy Maj. J. W. Thomas, President of the road, determined 
to makeian exhibit of the products along the line of his road, and 
in a conference with Colonel Killebrew told him what amount of 
mone}" he would be willing to expend for that purpose. Colonel 
Killebrew immediatelv made out a list of evervthino- to be found 
and the localities where tlie}' were to be found. He employed G. H. 
Aubrey, of Cartersville, Ga., and Sam B. Ransom and T. P. Aj^ers, 
of Nashville, to assist him. These oentlemen were directed what to 
get. Meantime Colonel Killebrew traveled over the line, working up 
enthusiasm where there had been none before, and. within a month 
after he had organized his forces, had received several carloads of 
products for his exhibit, most of them, at that date, of woods, which 
had to be dressetl and polished. He took measures to have all the 
cases and shelving made before the rush for sucli things came on. 

G. A. Cleveland, to whom he made known his intentions regard¬ 
ing the arrangement of the exhibit, expressed these ideas in a draw¬ 
ing, adding maiy new suggestions from time to time. Throughout 
the work Albro Cleveland suogested manv beautiful designs and ex- 
ecuted them. The amount of work done in the arrangement and 
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decoiiition of this building has been Herculean, and has required a 
tiained, scientific mind, much foresight, and an abundance of caution. 
It lequiied not only a great deal of ability, but a great deal of judg¬ 
ment to get the exhibit placed in the time given for the work. 


Fiiezes of giain and bunting, rosettes of corn and small grain be¬ 
tween the windows, make most beautiful decorations. Columns 
decorated in agricultural products are supplemented by oil paintings 
scenery. Across one side of the large upper room 
runs the inscription in letters made of cotton bolls, ‘ ‘ Nashville. Chat¬ 
tanooga & St. Louis Railway.” Arches of grain stretch over the 
beautiful pyramids, and frames of corn surround the paintings. 
There are large paintings of the Hermitage, Belle Meade, Lookout 
Mountain, and Jackson’s first cabin. There are also large maps of 
Tennessee—one of them a mineral map of great value. 

In a prominent place hang the portraits in oil of John W. Thomas 
and John W. Tliomas, Jr. It was suggested to some emplo3^ees of the 
railroad that it would be a merited compliment to the man who was 
president of the road and president of the Exposition to have his 


portrait painted and placed in the Railway Exhibit Building. So 
heartily did they enter into it, that they made Colonel Killebrew 
their agent, raised the money, and insisted that the portraits of J. 
M . Thomas, Jr., and of Mrs. J. W. Thomas be also painted. After 
doing all this work, some money was left over, and was returned to 
the subscribers whose subscriptions came in last. An interesting 
point in this connection is that it was agreed b}" all the contributors 
that Piesident Thomas should never know the name of a sino’le man 
who had subscribed to the fund. It was regarded as a high privilege 
to subscribe, and no more touching tribute could have come to aii}" 
man from his employees. The portraits of President Thomas and 
J. W. Thomas, Jr., are now in the Railwav Exhibit Building. The 
portrait of Mrs. Thomas will be placed in the Woman’s Building. 

The enterprise of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, 
which suggested the collection of the various products along its line, 
is in the highest degree commendable. The exhibits of this road are 
unique from the fact that the\" embrace something of eveiything that 
will be shown at the Exposition except live stock. 

On either side of the great archway and on the corners of the roof 
are several very interesting pieces of statuaiy. One figure is that of 
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Mr. Y. K. Stevenson, the projector and builder of the old Nashville 
& Chattanooga road, and for many years its president. The other 
statute is that of Mr. Chas. Grant, a blacksmith who has been a trusted 
employee of this road for forty-seven years. 

Every product of the earth which grows in the western world, ex¬ 
cept tropical fruits, spices and coffee, is to be found within this build¬ 
ing. There are more than one hundred and flft}’ specimens of crops, 
garden vegetables, and textile grasses gathered together and so 
labeled and described that they form an open book for the instruc¬ 
tion of eveiy visitor. There are sixteen varieties of Indian corn, a 
dozen varieties of peas, eveiy species of hay, and all the cereals, 
embracing wheat, lye, barley, buckwheat, etc. 

Nothing shows more clearly the capacity and versatility of the soil 
than the single exhibit grouped together which shows seventy-three 
separate and distinct crops grown upon a farm of twenty-five acres. 
One must see these various crops in order to have a proper apprecia¬ 
tion of the splendid opportunities that the South presents for the 
intelligent agriculturist. No other department of this varied exhibit 
will be so attractive to the Northern farmer as that which displays 
the agricultural products, and it will induce many worthy immigrants 
to settle on the line of this road. 

Nor are the woods which grow along the line of this rail wav less 
varied or less important than the agricultural products. Take Ten¬ 
nessee as an illustration of this fact, and it is found that out of the 
27,000,000 acres in the State nearly 17,000,000 are yet in forests, 
and there are 117 different species of arboreal growth represented 
from Tennessee in this exhibit of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Kailway. The manner in which these woods are prepared for 
exhibition deserves more than a passing notice. Sections of logs 
are cut off' from two to three feet long, and these are sawn half in 
two and a half section taken out. This half section is again divided 
longitudinally from the center out to the bark and both sides highly 
polished. The original section is so prepared as to show the dressed 
surface of the diagonal cross section. In this way the grain of the 
wood as it is shown in quarter-sawed lumber is displayed to great 
advantage. The bark of the section is left intact. The smaller 
pieces, which rest upon the half-sawn sections, may be easily taken 
up, carried to the light and examined, which would be impossible with 
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the larger section. There are about five hundred of these sections, 
representing every county traversed by the Nash\dlle, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Railway, and twelve counties in Tennessee traversed by the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad and not by the Nashville, Chatta¬ 
nooga & St. Louis Railwaj". It may be worthy of remark that from 
one single Tennessee count}’, Montgomery, forty-five single specimens 
of hard wood were secured from one farm. 

This department of the exhibit has arrested the attention and 
claimed the most earnest study of all Northern visitors, and they 
express the greatest surprise at the wonderful and varied timber re¬ 
sources of the State. 

Maj. W. L. Danley, who for many 
years has ably managed the passenger 
department of the road, will take pleas¬ 
ure in furnishing information as to time 
and rates to parties w^ho contemplate 
making investigation with a view of 
settling on the line of the road, or who 
wish to visit any of the numerous places 
of interest in the South. 

The mineral collection is of surpass¬ 
ing interest, inasmuch as it represents 
nearly eveiy mineral of economic value 
to be found in the Southern States. 
One ma}’ see gold and copper, lead and 
iron ores, occupying cases side b}’ side, 
and these iron ores represent five or six distinct species. Among 
them are the magnetic, specular, brown hematite, fossil red hematite, 
compact red hematite and spathite, or carbonate of iron. Black band, 
another carbonate, is also on exhibit. Other minerals are asbestos, 
trlpoli, corundum, bauxite, manganese, coal, and several varieties of 
tlie phosphate of lime, the latter exhibited within in small pj’ramids 
and outdoors in large ones. Hydraulic cement rock and potter’s 
clay, marbles, both white and variegated; building stone of fine pol¬ 
ishing qualities, both sandstones and limestones, grindstone grits, 
lithographic stones, and many others, will interest everyone whose 
business is to work in quarries. 





W. L. DANLEY. 

(Geii’l Pass. & Ticket Agent.) 
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Relics of Other Days. 

The collection of Indian relics will capture the heart of the archae¬ 
ologist. Soms very rare specimens are found in the Hicks collection, 
Miss Killebrew’s collection, Giers’ collection, and Mr. Taylor’s col¬ 
lection. 

The war relics claim the attention of every war veteran, and for 

C/ J 

hours they stand around the beautiful cases and fight their battles 
over again. These must be seen to be appreciated, as they would 
furnish material for a dozen articles. The relics are from every 
prominent battlefield of the South—Murfreesboro, Atlanta, Chatta¬ 
nooga, Kennesaw, and hosts of others. Particularly noticeable are 
the collections of Pat Griffin, of Nashville, and of J. T. Rather, of 
Murfreesboro. The flags are deeply interesting—one from Fort 
Donelson, having five color-bearers shot while carrying it. This flag 
was presented to Captain Butler’s company, of Palmer’s regiment, by 
Mrs. John C. Breckinridge. It was in action in all the engagements 
where the regiment took part, is shot full of holes, and one of the 
stars was shot out by a cannon ball. Among other articles shown 
are Champ Ferguson’s sword and Davy Crockett’s Masonic apron. 
It is simply impossible, within any reasonable limits, to even mention 
the articles contained in the exhibit of war relics. 

Not the least attractive of the exhibits in this building is Gen. E. 
Kirby Smith’s herbarium, which occupies nearly four hundred lineal 
feet, extending around the whole building. It is all labeled scien¬ 
tifically, and forms a most instructive study. The plants of Ten¬ 
nessee, almost without an exception, are represented, and to bota¬ 
nists this display is of commanding interest and importance. 

There are seventy large photographs, most of them 14x17 inches, 
representing beautiful scenery along the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway, which is singularh^ rich in beautiful scenery. 
The ditt'erence in altitude gives nearly two thousand feet from the 
Mississippi River to the top of the mountains. As a consequence, 
very many beautiful waterfalls and cascades are formed by the 
streams pouring down from the mountain top to the lower level. 
Among the most noted of these are Cane}- Fork Falls, where more 
than eight thousand horse-power is wasting every day. The falls in 
Duck River, at Stone Fort, in Coflee County, are not only very beau¬ 
tiful, but very rapid. Cascade Falls, near Tullahoma. form a picture 
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of perfect beaut}’. Elk River furnishes some splendid cascades. One 
of the notable features of this railroad is the large number of rivers 
which it reaches. The Mississippi River is reached in two places, 
the Ohio in one; the Tennessee is crossed three times; it furnishes 
traffic to and receives traffic from the Cumberland River, while the 
Chattahoochee and the Etowah are both crossed. The Coosa River 
as large as the Cumberland, is reached at Gadsden, the southern ex¬ 
tremity of Lookout Mountain. 

The special feature of this exhibit is that everything is carefully 
and scientifically labeled, and the locality from which it came, so that 
anyone can take a note book, study the resources along the whole 
line of road, and acquire an intelligent idea of them. 

There are on exhibition flax, hemp, wool, peltries from fur-bear¬ 
ing animals, staves, hoops, hubs, handles, spokes, and a thousand 
other things impossible to mention. The building is an epitome of 
all the products, mineral and vegetable, to be found in the States of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Georgia, through which the 
road runs. 

The Tobacco Exhibit. 

Mention, however, cannot be omitted of the beautiful exhibit of 
tobacco. The heavy shipping tobacco grown in the Clarksville dis¬ 
trict, is arranged in most handsome cases, in reference to its uses, 
and one desiring to stud}^ this subject will find ample opportunity 
for doing so. The yellow tobacco grown by James G. Aydelott, of 
Tullahoma, during the past year, is arranged in a most attractive 
manner, and arrests the attention of everyone. The success of Mr. 
Aydelott’s experiment will mark the beginning of a new industry in 
the State, as it will make the soil in many counties lying along the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, which was supposed to 
be sterile, among the most valuable in the whole State, judging their 
value from the value of the yellow tobacco which may be grown on 
them. 

The importance of this new industry may be inferred from the fact 
that while the heavy shipping tobacco brings only six or seven cents 
a pound, the best grades of this yellow tobacco command from twenty 
to thirty cents a pound. It is enough to say of this particular growth 
of tobacco that when the civil war ended North Carolina was probably 
the poorest State in the South. To-day it leads every other Southern 
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State in manufactures, and this remarkable development isMue solel}" 
to the profit derived from the growth and sale of yellow tobacco. 

The building does not contain all the exhibits, but many of the 
larger ones are given space on the grounds outside the building, and 
are so arranged as to make the surroundings veiy beautiful. The 
largest tree in the Exposition, and probably the largest poplar tree 
in the United States, is on exhibition outside. It is impossible to 
see the whole Exposition as one should without seeing this building. 

An interesting exhibit to be seen in the shed containing the rolling 
stock exhibit of the road is the old PeWitt Clinton locomotive, with 
tender and three coaches. Maj. J. ^Y. Thomas secured this most in¬ 
teresting contribution to the Exposition through the courtesv of John 
M. Toucey, the general manager of the New York Central llailwav, 
of which Cornelius Vanderbilt is president. This train of cars made 
its first trip from Albany, N. Y., to Schenectady, a distance of sev¬ 
enteen miles, August 9, 1831, on the railroad then known as the 
Mohawk & Hudson Rh^er Railroad. The advertisement announcing 
this trip stated that a “brigade of cars” would run between the two 
points named. It is a matter of history that Jell'erson Davis, after¬ 
wards the president of the Confederate States, was a passenger on 
this first trip of a “brigade of cars.” 

Leaving here, we walk across over to the Agricultural Building, 
which is to the left. To your right, and in front of the Terminal 
Station, is a very pretty triangle of ground, claimed by the Georgia 
Railroad. Here are beautiful beds of flowers and plants, and piles 
of minerals glint in the sunlight. The name of the road is also made 
in great letters cut in the sod and filled with phosphate. 

The Agricultural Building is of the renaissance style, and, with its 
immense domes, is one of the handsomest buildings on the grounds. 
Entering by the west door, we are greeted by a beautiful display 
over which Ceres reigns queen. In this section of the building is 
exhibited the machinery used in farming. An especially hand¬ 
some exhibit is to your right. It is the Oliver Chilled Plow 
Works, and they have some of the finest plows ever made. Before 
you, over the archwaj^s opening into the main building, are two veiy 
pretty pictures representing Plenty and Harvest. As you go through 
this archway, you are immediately impressed with the beautiful dec¬ 
orations. This work finds its motive, as it should, in subjects native 
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to lennessee. The principal decorations are above 3 "ou, as from 
each great beam overhead hangs a lacework made of cotton and 
tobacco leaves, with a fringe of wheat. Over the west archwa}^ is 
the seal of Tennessee, done in sections of corn, and the grains of 
corn, with a frame surrounding it composed of corn shucks and pine 
cones. A beautiful frieze, having a background of maroon, on 
which stars made of millet seed are thrown in grateful relief, gives 
tone and finish to the whole. 

The four domes at the corners and the great dome in the 
center are devoted to Tennessee. The first dome to your right is 



AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 


to corn, and the walls are decorated in j^ellow and blue bunting, with 
a dado of corn and a beautiful design in corn on the top. In the 
center of the alcove is a corn palace, built of great ears of corn and 
the corn stalks. The great pillars of the hall are also decorated in 
sections of corn and in tobacco and seeds. Across the main aisle is 
the other dome, done in white and green, and devoted to cotton. A 
dado of cotton blooms goes around the wall, while above are great 
bales of cotton, and the frieze is of cotton and cedar. In the center 
is a great pyramid of cotton, and around are shelves of cotton and 
two growing plants. 
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Next to this alcove is a very interesting exhibit of the Seaboard 
Air Line Kailroad, the roof of their section being done in cotton and 
tobacco leaves, with the letters “ S. A. L.” in blue. In here are 
exhibited the fruits and grains that grow in the counties through 
which this road passes. Here also, on your left, is a very interesting 
display of the products of Alabama; and Utah, one of the great west¬ 
ern states, has a handsome booth of fruit and vegetables; and above 
the air is filled with the melodious strains of the mocking bird, and 
other woodland singers. You can almost imagine you are in an 
enchanted garden. Across the aisle from this is the attractive 
exhibit of the American Biscuit Company. Their booth is decorated 
in the empire style, with pale blue pillars surmounted b}' gold eagles 
and connected with gold chains. At the four corners are revolving 
towers filled with fancy cakes and breads, and, in the center of the 
space, is a blue and gold temple filled with appetizing cakes and 
breads. Next to this is the Davidson County exhibit. The walls of 
this booth are handsomely decorated in purple and yellow bunting, 
with a frieze in cotton and corn. In the center is a pyramid of fruits 
and grain grown in Davidson County. Across the aisle is a hand¬ 
some pagoda in white and gold of the Swift Pork Packers, and to 
your left is a beautiful temple in pink, with handsome stained win¬ 
dows, that shows an interesting exhibit of the Herman kali works. 
Next to this is quite a fine exhibit made of tins of the Cudahy Pack¬ 
ing Company. 

We have now come 
to the center of the 
building, and, looking 
up in the dome, we see 
four very good pictures 
made of the cereals of 
the State. It is quite a 
bit of artistic work, and 
worth}' of being stud¬ 
ied. To your right is 
a very interesting ex¬ 
hibit from the State of 
Georgia, that shows a 
fine collection of fruits in alcohol, plants of cotton and palms. 



TYPICAL SOUTHERN LOG CABIN OF 1812. 
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Across the aisle from this is the exhibit of Montgomeiy Coiint}^, 
composed of tobacco, corn, and oats, with columns of the same. To 
the left the Knox Gelatine Compan}" has a very pretty little Swiss 
house, in which is exhibited their goods, and where they will give 
you a dainty little plate of their jelly to eat. 

Farther down, to your right, Utah has an interesting exhibit. 
The dome to the right is very pretty, done in green and brown, with 
a pretty scene done in tobacco, and a very fine exhibit of tobacco in 
the center. The left dome is in red and white, with a very pretty 
arrangement of wheat and millet seed. Over the center arch is a 
great American eagle in corn and pine cones. Going through this 
arch, we find another handsome display of machinery. Coming back 
and going out the center door, we have before us a very beautiful 
view of the lake and grounds. A peristyle, S 3 nnbolically adorned 
with graceful statues, leads down to the lake, and on either side are 
waving fields of wheat, cotton, and corn. Turning to 3 ^our right, you 
walk through brilliant fiower beds and tall palm trees to the Trans¬ 
portation Building. This is a very simple, but handsome, building 
of the Italian renaissance style, and over the great door is a graceful 
figure of Victory. Entering the Transportation Building, at the 
north door, immediately before us is the train of magnificent cars 
the Pullman Palace Car Compaii}- built for the World’s Fair. It is 
the handsomest train of cars in the world, and is used onl}" for exhi¬ 
bitions. Don’t cany j^our umbrella or walking cane with j^ou, for 
the agent is as careful as the curator of an art galleiy. The first 
car you enter is a composite car, “Marchena, ” and combines com¬ 
partments for baggage, barbershop, bathroom, and sleeping berths. 
Then the royal dining car, and next a regular sleeper. The observa¬ 
tion car, “Isabella,” is as elegant as a Fifth Avenue drawing room. 
The furnishings are princel}^ in magnificence, and the silver mount¬ 
ings and tilings are as handsome as money and taste can provide. 
The company has by the side of this train* a new feature in exhibits 
—an exact model of the original car which Mr. George Pullman 
converted into a sleeper when a poor young man. He borrowed it 
from the Chicago & Alton road in 1859, taking an old castawaj^ car 
for his experiment. It is half the length of the modern sleeper. 
This contrast shows the inventive genius and matchless perseverance 
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of Mr. Pullman. The Central Railroad of Georgia also has an ex¬ 
hibit of fine cars. 

Going on to the left, we find Studebaker, of South Bend, Ind., 
with twenty-four vehicles as beautiful as paint and varnish could 
make them—from a farm wagon to a landau lined with satin. 

T. T. Had dock, a Cincinnati firm, exhibits some elegant carriages, 
and on every side are buggies and wagons of all kinds, till you 
wonder why eveiy one does not ride. 

Everything devoted to purposes of transportation is here exempli¬ 
fied. On the walls overhead, in painting, are faithful representation 
of transportation among the ancients—the Abyssinian and Eg 3 'ptian, 
with their oxen, horses, and strange-looking vehicles, while at the 
other end of the building are the Indian or New AVorld ancients, 
in their birchbark canoes. 

Going out at the south door, we have before us a building due to 
the enterprise of the Cotton Belt Route, containing exhibits of pro¬ 
ductions of the territory 
tributaiy to that line, 
consisting of fruits and 
vegetables, specimens 
of all conceivable vari¬ 
eties of timber in their 
natural condition, as 
well as varnished ; Ar¬ 
kansas wines, which are 
quite a novelty, but 
for whose quality a 
TEXAS AND ARKANSAS BUILDING. great deal is claimed ; 

some fine specimens of the taxidermist’s art, and finalty some sam¬ 
ples of the timber industries in their territories. 

After inspecting these exhibits, we leave this interesting little 
building, and, turning to the left and again to the right, we 
cross a pretty little bridge that has on the right the Isle of 
Capri, with the sunn}" water of the lake around it. To your 
left is a very pretty waterfall, and above it a lovely lake, with an 
artistic grotto, and there, in the cool shade of the Transportation 
Building, a beautiful mermaid seals with a kiss the love she feels for 
a fair youth reclining on the rocks above. They make a pretty pic- 
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ture with the delicate ferns and overhanging willow trees reflected in 

the rippling waters. 
Turning to the right, 
w'e see a very graceful 
building, with wide, 
cool verandahs, and by 
the great pewter stine 
on top w^e know' it to be 
a casino. Going in, 
we find a seat at one 
of the little tables on 
the porch, or in the din- 
THE CASINO. ingliallifitiscrowded, 

and here we enjoy a thorough 
American lunch, with, perhaps, 
something cooling to drink. 

From your table you see, on a 
plot of green grass, quite an in¬ 
teresting-looking old cotton 
press. It is the kind used be¬ 
fore the war, and looks every 
day of its fifty years. Out in 
the lake, standing in graceful 
unconcern, on the island, is “George,” the pelican. He is a very 
wonderful bird. Since he took up his habitation, he has become 
veiy tame. He knows the voice of his keeper, and answ'ers promptly 
to his name when called for his meals. He is one of the sights of 
the Centennial. 

After lunch, w'e turn to our left, and, going along by the bank of 
the lake, come to Machinery Hall. This is a strikingly handsome 
and massive structure. It is of pure Greek architecture, and is after 
the Propylseum (a gateway) in Munich, with the Doric pillars and 
gable of the Parthenon. In appearance it is indeed a ‘ ‘ Palace of 
Mechanic Arts.” Its interior suggests the material greatness of the 
day and the great march of human progress toward inventions to 
economize time and labor. 

We are at once impressed w'ith the strength of things. First, the 



‘GEORGE,” THE PELICAN. 
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MACHINERY BUILDING. 


great Corliss engine, which runs all the machinery of the building, 
and was made at Hamilton, 0. Its broad belt is furnished by the 
Chas. A, Scheiren Belting Company, of New York, who have a dis¬ 
play of belting in a large glass case. 



THE NEGRO BUILDING 
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Henry Hisston & Son, of Philadelpbia, have saws and files, and 
the National Tube Works, of McKeesport, Penn., have piping in all 
sizes from one-fourth of an inch to twenty-four inches. 

A very attractive thing is a loom on wdiich ribbons of all kinds are 
being woven. We can imagine ourselves in Coventry, and pay our 
money and take our choice of these bright silken toggeries. 

There is a cafe on the east side, where you can get a lunch and 
be fanned by the breeze of the Corliss engine at the same time. 

As in every building, the decoration of flags is quite a feature, 
and here, especially, it gives a very grateful brightness to these stern¬ 
looking implements of industrial art. 

Outside are urns of tropical plants, and, past beds of flowers, 
along the margin of the lake, after a short walk w^e come to the 
broad doors of the Negro Building. It is beautifully situated across 
the lake from the Par¬ 
thenon and Pyramid, 
and is one of the hand¬ 
somest structures on 
the grounds. It is built 
in Spanish renaissance, 
and is very pleasing to 
the eye. It is decorated 
in flags and pictures, 
and its exhibits are 
quite creditable. Fisk 


University makes the 
most extensive display. 
The American Mission¬ 
ary Association in¬ 
cludes seven schools, 
and thev make their 

ft. 

exhibits in the name of 
that university. They 
have an art collection 
from Topeka, Kan. 
Tuskegee, Ala., has 
both educational and 
industrial displays. 




CINCINNATI BUILDING. 


KNOXVILLE BUILDING. 
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Giles Count}’ is rep¬ 
resented by mineral and 
building stones, and 
the dairy and farm 
products are very cred¬ 
itable. 

The Perry Savings 
Bank, of Montgomery, 

Ala., owned and oper¬ 
ated by negroes, will 
give a good exhibit 
of practical banking 
methods. 

In fact, sensible negroes everywhere are taking advantage of the 
greatest opportunity ever offered their race to demonstrate their 
possibilities for the future. 

Leaving the Negro Building at its southern entrance, you go by the 
lake, stopping at the artesian well for a drink of the cool water, and 
soon come to the Rialto. Here you turn to the left and pass down a 
broad, well graded street, appropriately named Capitol Avenue. On 
this avenue are placed the State buildings. To your right is the Red 
Men’s wigwam. Its vivid colors of red, blue, and yellow make it a 
conspicuous object on the landscape. To the left is a very graceful 
structure that Knoxville claims for her home, and next to it is a charm¬ 
ing building with wide, cool verandas, and easy wicker rocking chairs, 
and, by the grace and perfectness of the Iniilding, we know it to be 
New York. Across the ayeiiue is the charming little Cincinnati build¬ 
ing, and next to this, the Texas building, which is a reproduction of 
the Alamo, of Davy Crockett fame. Close to tliis is the Press Build¬ 
ing. Here is where the journalists and reporters do their work, and 
no one is allowed beyond its portals but those of the craft. 5Iany 
other States are creditably represented, and at the end of the avenue 
you find one of the most interesting and magnificent structures in the 
whole Centennial. The Legislature of Illinois appropriated $20,000 
for a Chicago Building, and it is a reproduction of the Administra¬ 
tion Building of the World’s Fair. The original was one of the gems 
of that great exposition, and in the gilded dome of the replica we will 
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be reminded of the other White City. It was a most masterful 
architectural creation, its most attractive feature being its statuary. 
There are twenty-eight groups and a number of single figures and 
relievos. Their cost was $60,000, and fortunately the models were 
saved, and being one-sixth of the original in size they will be in the 
right proportion for this building. The most remarkable are placed 
at each of the entrances. They are the four elements. Earth, Air, 
Fire, and Water. At 
one side we see the ele¬ 
ment in its natural un¬ 
subdued condition, and 
at the other it is repre¬ 
sented as in the service 
of man and subdued by 
him. At the four wings 
are twelve groups — 
each pavilion having 
three—allegorizing the 
elements, their capaci¬ 
ties, inclinations, and 
dispositions, which nature renders to man. Strength, patriotism, 
religious sentiment, charitableness, love of liberty, satisfaction by 
pleasure, respect for traditions, etc., are thus symbolized. Special 
regard is thus paid to the character and the principles of the Ameri¬ 
can nation. On the sides of the four smaller domes which surround 
the main dome, there are eight more groups, allegorizing the highest 
points of human culture, as Artaud Science, Industry and Commerce, 
War and Peace, Theology and Justice. The leading idea or motive 
of these groups, with their winged female figure and the boys with 
their trumpets, are a charming interruption to the architectural 
masses. (Karl Bitter, sculptor, of New' York.) 

As this is the only building that in an}^ wuiy reproduces the 
splendor of the World’s Fair, 3 'ou devote your remaining time to it^ 
and it is w'ell w'orth a second, and even a third visit, but the flashing 
of the m 3 'riads of electric lights warn us that the da^' is done, and, 
tired out but not satisfied, 3 'ou find 3 ^ 0 ur wa 3 ' to the nearest entrance,, 
which is West End Avenue. 
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THIRD DAY. 


P repared for a whole day and even¬ 
ing, )'ou take the rapid route of Broad 
Street and West End Avenue. As 
you enter the grounds and look before 
you, to 3 ’our left is the great Government 
Building. This is built in the type pe¬ 
culiar to its own architect, and while 
of the Italian renaissance style, it is like all Government buildings 
at expositions. 

The Congress of the United States, by act approved December 22, 
1896, provided for a representation at the Tennessee Centennial Ex¬ 
position by the Government of the United States from its executive 
departments, the Smithsonian Institution, and Fish Commission, of 
“such articles and materials as illustrate the function and adminis¬ 
trative facult}^ of the Government in time of peace, and its resources 
as a war power, tending to demonstrate the nature of our institutions 
and their adaptation to the wants of the people.” To secure a com¬ 
plete and harmonious arrangement of the exhibit, the act provided 
for a Board of Management, to be composed of a representative des¬ 
ignated b\" the head of each department. The following representa¬ 
tives were respectively appointed: E. I. Renick, Department of State; 
C. E. Kemper, Treasuiy Department; Capt. H. C. Ward, U. S. A., 
War Department; Lieut. C. M. McCormick, U. S. N., Navy Depart¬ 
ment; J. B. Brownlow, Post Office Department; F. W. Clarke, De¬ 
partment of the Interior; Frank Strong, Department of Justice; C. 
W. Dabney, Jr., Department of Agriculture; F. W. True, Smithson¬ 
ian Institution and United States National Museum; W. deC. Rav- 
enel, United States Fish Commission. 

Dr. Charles W. Dabney, Jr., President of the University of Ten¬ 
nessee, and Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, was appointed by 
President Clevelajid as Chairman of the Board. The organization 
was completed by the selection of ^Ir. W. ^ . Cox, of the National 
Museum, as Secretary, and Mr. H. P. R. Holt, of the Treasury De¬ 
partment, as Disbursing Officer. 
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The sum of $130,000 was appropriated to meet the necessary ex¬ 
penses, of which sum $30,000 was for the erection of a buildino- 
Its construction was supervised by Mr. Edward Roberts, of the Su¬ 
pervising Architect’s office of the Treasury Department. The build¬ 
ing is 350 feet long and 120 feet wide, and compares favorably with 
other classic buildings on the grounds. 

The Executive Mansion and the Department of State. 

This exhibit is small, and, for convenience, is made part of the 
exhibit of the Department of State. It contains a portrait of the 
President and Vice President, steel engravings of all the Presidents 
of the United States, conveniently arranged, and a photograph of the 



UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDING, 

Executive Mansion. The official working of the President’s office is 
summarily shown by a blank form of nomination to the Senate, com¬ 
missions issued for different offices, samples of stationery, the offi¬ 
cial seal, a warrant directing the Secretary of State to place the seal 
of the United States upon an executive instrument, and forms of let¬ 
ters used. 

The Department of State. 

This department has charge of the foreign affairs of the Govern¬ 
ment, wdiich it carries on through its diplomatic and consular officers. 
The historical archives of the department contain many rare collec¬ 
tions of papers and letters written by men connected with the foun¬ 
dation of the Government. There is on exhibition one volume of the 
“Washington Papers,” containing manuscript letters of George 
Washington, including that of December 29, 1783, resigning his 
commission as general of the army. This collection comprises 313 
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volumes. There is one volume each of the following collections: 
The Madison Papers, in seventy-five volumes; the Jeft'erson Papers, 
in 131 volumes; the Hamilton Papers, in sixty-five volumes; the 
Monroe Papers, in twenty-two volumes, and the Franklin Papers, in 
thirty-four volumes. These valuable documents have all been pur¬ 
chased by the Groveniment. All of them have been carefully re- 
stored, mounted on sheets, indexed, and bound in volumes, except 
the Washington and Hamilton Papers, and the work on these is pro¬ 
gressing. The department has in its custody the original Declara¬ 
tion of Independence, but this precious document is so faded that it 
became necessary to protect it from the light. A facsimile is exhib¬ 
ited with thirty-eight portraits of the signers. Accompanying these 
is an artotype copy of the original rough draft, containing the inter¬ 
lineations and corrections by Adams and Franklin. An artotype re¬ 
production of the original Constitution of the United States, witli 
thirty-six portraits of the signers, makes an interesting exhibit. 
These artotype reproductions are so like the originals that the)’ are 
esteemed equall)’ as good for exhibition purposes. 

There is a fine collection of autograph letters from foreign officials 
and celebrities to the President of the United States, among them 
being Robespierre, Barere, Carnot, Louis King of France, Napoleon 
I., Jerome Bonaparte, Queen Victoria. Alexander I. of Russia, 
William I., Emperor of Germany; President Diaz, of Mexico; 
Ranavalmonicao, Queen of ^Madagascar; Chulalongkorn, King of 
Siam. The autographs of the Presidents are shown in original proc¬ 
lamations on various subjects, the only signature lacking being that 
of President William Henry Harrison, who died before siffninor a 
proclamation. There is a set of portraits of the Secretaries of 
State; maps showing the growth of the Lbiited States’ diplomatic 
and consular service; maps showing the expansion of the territory 
of the United States under treaty provisions; Andrew Jackson’s 
sw’ord; swords presented to the United States by Japan and Siam; 
Malay krises captured from pirates; a large gold medal set with dia¬ 
monds, containing a fine cameo with a representation of Columbus 
discovering America, designed and presented to the President of the 
United States by the Sultan of Turkey, in commemoration of the 
four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America; a statuette 
of George Washington, by Baron Marchetti, from the original study 
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and model by his master, Houdon, of Paris, in 1785-1790, for an 
equestrian statue, which, according to Thomas Jefferson, then United 
States Minister to France, was sent to America by Houdon with the 
expectation of receiving an order from the Congress of the United 
States to have it cast in bronze, but the model was destroyed by fire 
in Washington, leaving this statuette as the only survival. It was 
in the possession of the Duke of York, and at the time of the Chi¬ 
cago Exposition he presented it to the United States, and it was 
placed in the custody of this department. 

The workings of the various bureaus of this department are care- 
full}^ outlined, particularly in the Passport Division, which is of great 
interest to those contemplating a trip abroad. It shows the forms 
of passports used by the department, the forms of application for a 
passport, those to be used by a native citizen, by a naturalized citi¬ 
zen, and by persons claiming citizenship through the naturalization 
of their husband or parent; instructions governing the issuance of 
passports and a pamphlet (for free distribution) showing the passport 
regulations of foreign countries. 

United States Fish. Commission. 

The exhibit of the United States Fish Commission occupies 5,000 
square feet of space in the form of an L in the southeast corner of 
the building. It is arranged to show the character of the work per¬ 
formed by each of the divisions of the commission, the method and 
apparatus employed and results attained, and is classified under three 
heads—scientific inquiry, fish culture, and methods and statistics of 
the fisheries. 

In the section of scientific inquiry are to be found models and illus¬ 
trations of the vessels of the commission. Examine the model of 
the Albatross, the most complete in its equipment of any ship ever 
designed for deep sea sounding and dredging and the investigation 
of off-shore fisheries—specimens of the nets, dredges, and other col¬ 
lecting apparatus for scraping the ocean bottom, apparatus used in 
assorting and preserving the collections, a model of the sounding 
machine used in deep sea work, and samples of the various ther¬ 
mometers used in physical observations. The results of the scientific 
inquiry explorations of the commission appear in the form of charts, 
besides specimens of corals and crabs. Sponges, both useful and 
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ornamental, fill one case. A series of oyster shells illustrate the 

character of the growth on different bottoms—hard and muddy_the 

method of attachment of the spat, and the injuries produced by star 
fish, drills, and other enemies of the oyster. 

The methods employed by the fisheries of the South Atlantic, G ulf, 
and Mississippi States are illustrated by models of pound nets, seines, 
spars, hooks, trawls, etc. A series of models of vessels shows the 
development of the fishing vessel of the present day from the crude 
craft first used in this country. The various phases of fishing life 
are illustrated by photographs. 

In the fish culture section an effort is made to show in a practical 
way the methods followed in hatching the eggs of salmouidm, repre¬ 
senting heavy eggs; shad, representing the semi-buoyant types, and 
cod, representing the floating marine eggs. Supplies of shad eggs 
will be delivered weekly until June 10 from Washington, and hatched 
at the east entrance of the grotto. The hatch will be liberated in 
the Cumberland River. Trout eggs are furnished from the streams 
in Colorado, and the fish resulting from the same will be in the 
aquarium during the Exposition. The fish cultural work will be 
under the direction of Mr. W. P. Sauerhoft’, who has prepared and 
installed the exhibit. 

The aquarium, located in the southeast corner of the building, is 
a grotto-like L-shaped structure, 120 feet long, and contains twenty- 
two tanks. Each tank is seven feet long, three feet high, and five 
feet wide at the top. An equal number of tanks for salt water and 
fresh water, respectively, is arranged on each side of the grotto, 
with a passageway twelve feet wide dividing them. The tanks next 
to the wall contain many of the food fishes propagated by the com¬ 
mission, besides a large number of the important food and economic 
fishes of the Mississippi River Valle}" and from the States bordering 
on the Gulf and Atlantic coasts. In the other tanks are shown most 
of the important fishes of the Gulf, including the snappers, groupers, 
pompano, crevalle, and mullet, also the bright-colored tropical fishes,, 
crustaceans, shell fish, etc. 

Here and there in the grotto mosses, ferns, and other evergreens 
are planted in the rock work. Two arched portals, in imitation of 
cut stone, and of simple architectural design, form the entrance to 
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the grotto. It is lighted through the aquarian tanks, and a number 
of ventilators are placed at the crown of the grotto arch. 

The Smithsonian Institution. 

The exhibit of the Smithsonian Institution includes also the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, the National Zoological Park, the Bureau 
of International Exchanges, the Astro-Physical Observatory, and 
the United States National Museum. 

The Bureau American Ethnology. 

This exhibit consists of one-half of a Kiowa camping circle, with 
the associated shields and other objects, and is extremely inter¬ 
esting on account of the fact that this aboriginal tribe is now the 
only representative of a distinct stock of North American Indians. 
The exhibit was prepared and installed by Mr. James Mooney, who 
has spent years in the field in the study of the Kiowas and other 
tribes. 

The National Zoological Park. 

This park is represented by a large model showing buildings, road¬ 
ways, bridges, etc., while in the windows above are enlarged photo¬ 
graphic transparencies of objects of greatest interest in the park, in¬ 
cluding buft’alo and other animals. 

The Bureau op International Exchanges. 

This bureau is represented by a complete set of the publications 
of the United States Giovernment for one year. Fifty similar sets 
are distributed annually by the bureau to foreign countries. Numer¬ 
ous maps and diagrams, illustrating the workings of the bureau, are 
also shown. 

The x\stro-Physical Observatory. 

This exhibit consists of photographs of the exterior and interior of 
the building at Washington and of the principal instruments therein 
—siderostat, galvanometer, spectronometer, a bolometer or electric 
thermometer, the invention of Prof. Langley, and large photographs 
of portions of the solar spectrum. 

National Museum. 

The exhibit of the National Museum is larger than those of all 
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other dependencies of the Smithsonian Institution combined. It has 
been intended, as far as possible, to show the scope of the museum 
and to indicate the manner in which the collections at Washino’ton 
are arranged, labeled, and displayed. It is divided into seventeen 
departments. 

The Department of Mammals. 

From this department are exhibited two fine groups of monkeys 
and a collection of about twenty-five lemurs artistically mounted. 
The lemurs are monkey-like animals found only on the island of 
Madagascar in typical form. Among the other natural history ex¬ 
hibits is a case of birds from British Gruiana, and three cases notable 
for the excellent representation of the parrots. 

The Department of Reptiles and Batrachians. 

This presents a group of the principal poisonous snakes of the 
United States, rattlesnakes and copperheads, and tortoises are also 
shown. 

The Department of Fishes. 

This exhibit consists of a selected series of deep-sea fishes, sup¬ 
plemented by a number of casts of North American fishes, colored 
as in life. 

The Department of Mollusks. 

This exhibit represents the families of mollusks and brachiopods, 
and shows the utilization of the materials, such as pearl, cameo, etc, , 
derived therefrom. 

The Depart.ment of Insects. 

This is most interesting, illustrating as it does protective resem¬ 
blance and aggressive mimicry. Butterflies take on the color and 
appearance of the leaves upon which they most frequently settle. 

^!A.ggressive mimicry of insects is shown by the imitation in form and 
color of twigs of trees and of insects known to be their enemies. 

The Department of Marine Invertebrates. 

The exhibit of this department comprises sponges, corals, and 
echinoderms. Suspended from the ceiling are life size models—one 
of the Giant Squid, and one of the Octopus or Devil Fish, made fa¬ 
miliar to everyone by Victor Hugo’s “Toilers of the Sea.” 
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The Department of Comparative Anatomy. 

This exhibit includes two series of specimens, one showing the 
modification of the limbs of animals for different modes of life, and 
the other structure of the human brain. 

The Department of Paleontology. 

This department is represented by a collection of fossils from an¬ 
cient bothrioepis to modern bony fish, like the shad, and by synoptic 
collections of trilobites and crinoids. 

The Department of Geology. 

A collection from this department illustrates in a most striking 
way the occurrence and association of gold and silver in nature. 

The Department of Minerals. 

This exhibit contains about five hundred specimens of selected 
minerals. 

The Department of Ethnology. 

This interesting display comprises groups depicting the home life 
and arts of the Pueblo Indians. A prominent feature of the exhibit 
is a hut occupied by Norton Sound Eskimos. Fine and extensive 
collections of dance masks and types of basketiy used by the Indians 
of the Pacific coast are included, as are also specimens of Pueblo 
pottery and implements for weaving. 

The Department of Prehistoric Anthropology. 

This department is represented by implements and objects used by 
prehistoric man at all epochs and periods. The State of Tennessee 
being rich in implements and articles belonging to prehistoric man, 
the field of American archaeology was left entirely to the local arch¬ 
aeologists and private exhibitors, and the entire display of this de¬ 
partment is confined to specimens from foreign countries, and is 
about equally divided between the stone and bronze ages. 

The Department of Oriental Antiquities. 

The display from this department consists of objects illustrating 
Brahminism and Buddhism, the principal religions of Eastern Asia; 
Mohammedanism, the literary history of the Bible, and the religious 
ceremonies of the Jews. 
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The Department of Technology. 

This collection consists of objects illustrating the early methods of 
transportation in the Southern States; a series of models from the 
primitive sledge to the introduction of the first railroad in the United 
States, which ran in South Carolina in 1831. There is a model of a 
full-rigged ship, with the various sails, ropes, spars, etc., in place 
and labeled—over 400 in number, and an accurate and authentic 
rigged model of the Savannah, the first steamship to cross the Atlantic. 

From the electrical collections of the museum there is displayed a 
series representing the early instruments of Franklin, Henry, Morse. 
Vail, and Page. 

The Post Office Department. 

The exhibit of the Post OflSce Department surpasses any it has made 
at any exposition save at Chicago, and as no branch of the public 
service is so closely identified with the people, it will be especially 
interesting to visitors. 

Stamp Division. 

The following collections are displayed: A series of United States 
postage stamps from their introduction in 1847, including depart¬ 
ment, special delivery, postage due, and newspaper and periodical 
stamps; also sets of stamped envelopes from 1853 to 1893, and sets 
of foreign stamps and postal cards to 1893 from all stamp-issuing 
countries of the w'orld. 

Equipment Division. 

This branch of the service is represented by models of uniformed 
mail carriers of the United States and other countries, fully equipped 
with the insignia of the service of their respective governments; a 
figure of an Indian mail carrier with toboggan, drawn by three dogs 
hitched tandem, typical of the service as it now exists in the snow- 
clad region between Saiilt Ste. Marie and Mackinaw, Mich. ; a model 
of a United States postal car completely furnished; a model of the 
German mail coach; a collection of United States mail bags and 
pouches in use in this and other countries; a collection of postmark¬ 
ing stamps and locks by the United States since the year 1800. 

Dead Letter Office. 

Collections of articles sent through the mails and transported to 
the Dead Letter Office because misdirected or prohibited by postal 
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laws. Ill this exhibit are included explosive bombs, deadlj’^ weapons, 
tarantulas and rattlesnakes sent alive, and poisonous liquids and 
compounds. Other articles are letters wuntten on collars, cuffs, and 
boards; children’s toys, Indian scalps, a skull, police billy, mail bag 
captured b}" Indians smeared with the blood of the murdered carrier. 
This collection contains a handkerchief taken from the dead body of 
the United States postal clerk of the steamship Oregon, lost at sea 
and recovered 114 days afterward, with other articles from the mail 
of the ship. There is also a lock of the hair of Gruiteau, the assassin 
of President Oarfield, sent through the mail by him while on trial. 

As a part of the exhibit of this department, by consent of the 
Government Board, the post office of the Centennial City has been 
established in the Government Building by Capt. H. J. Cheney, post¬ 
master of the city of Nashville, much to the convenience of the Gov¬ 
ernment Board and exhibitors on the grounds. 

The Treasury Department. 

The administrative functions of the Treasuiy Department may be 
divided into three branches—the accounting, the financial, and com¬ 
mercial. The first of these consists in examining and revising every 
expenditure of the Government, and no mone}" appropriated by Con¬ 
gress for the maintenance of the general Government, or any of its 
branches, can be legally expended except upon the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. This branch of the department, being 
purel}" clerical, cannot be illustrated by an exhibit. 

The financial branch of the department is illustrated b}" a complete 
set of all the currency issued by the Government, from a ten-cent 
shinplaster to a ten thousand dollar gold note. The process of coin¬ 
ing the money of the Government is shown by operating a coin press 
which has been in constant use in the Philadelphia Mint for fift 3 ^-two 
3 'ears. It has a capacit 3 " of ninet 3 ’ thousand dollars per hour, and, 
in coining a silver dollar, strikes a blow equal to the weight of one 
hundred tons. A medal speciall 3 " prepared for the Exposition will 
be coined during the period of the Centennial. In connection with 
the mint exhibit is also shown a complete set of the current coins of 
sevent 3 " of the principal nations of the world, and a full set of all 
the national medals authorized by Congress. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing, in addition to showing all 
the paper mone 3 " of the United States, will exhibit a plate printing 
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press in operation, illustrating the manner in which United States 
notes are printed, and upon which will be printed a souvenir card of 
the Exposition, showing the White House and Capitol at Washing¬ 
ton, and portraits of the President and Vice President. 

The commercial branch of the department has control of all mat¬ 
ters pertaining to the collection of reA^enue, and, b}' analogy, Con¬ 
gress has assigned to the Secretary of the Treasury the duty of en¬ 
forcing all laws relating to domestic and foreign commerce of the 
United States, including the lighthouse establishment, the life saving 
service, the marine hospital seiwice, the coast and geodetic survey, 
and similar branches of Government business. 

The lighthouse establishment exhibits a more complete assortment 
of light apparatus and furnishings than ever before shown, consisting 
in part of one large second-order bivah’e lense weighing over eight 
tons, one third-order lens, flashing red and white lights alternately, 
and one fourth-order lens, all of which will be shown in operation, 
together with all the lighting appliances in use by the department. 

The marine hospital service’s exhibit is striking and meritorious. 
It is illustratWe of the functions of the Government in preventing 
the introduction and spread of epidemic diseases bA' the establish¬ 
ment of quarantine stations, where all A^essels and passengers are ex¬ 
amined by trained surgeons, and by the erection of Government hos¬ 
pitals for the care and treatment of American and foreign seamen. 
It consists of models and photographs of quarantine stations and 
hospitals, hospital furnishings and fittings, disinfecting apparatus, 
and surgical instruments. This exhibit should receive the earnest 
attention of all ph 3 "sicians Ausiting the Centennial, 

The Treasuiy Department, through the medium of the Coast and 
Geodetic Surve}-, is the custodian of the standard weights and meas¬ 
ures of the United States; and, under the authorit}^ of Congress, 
supplies each State with a set of standard weights and measures, 
from which all others are made and tested, and these are exhibited 
by the Suiwe}^, accompanied Avith models of the metric SA’stem. 

Department of Agriculture. 

This department shows the scope and character of its work b}" ex¬ 
hibits from the following bureaus and diA’isions; 
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Weather Bureau. 

The exhibit of this bureau comprises a collection of instruments 
and apparatus for determining the velocity and recording the direc¬ 
tion of the wind and clouds, various forms of barometers and ap¬ 
paratus illustrating their principles, rain and snow gauges, sunshine 
recorders, thermometers, etc.; a series of climatic charts, etc., con¬ 
taining specially prepared maps of miscellaneous meteorological data, 
large relief map showing the annual mean rainfall of the United 
States, etc., framed photographs of Weather Bureau offices, and 
special views, instruments, clouds and lightning; samples of kites 
used in aerial investigations, with models of various forms, showing 
development. 

Bureau of Animal Industry. 

This display consists of models and specimens in alcohol repre¬ 
senting some of the infectious diseases in the domesticated animals, 
models of diseased horses’ hoofs, shoes for the correction of faulty 
gaits, and the treatment of the diseases of the hoofs; tags, imple¬ 
ments, etc., used in the United States meat inspection service; cul¬ 
tures of bacteria, toxins and antitoxins, animal parasites; a pyramid 
of wood samples from the Southern States; poultry illustrating the 
gape-worm disease; photographs of famous horses and cows. 

Biological Survey. 

This section exhibits a number of characteristic Southern birds 
(mainly aquatic species) which have suffered most from the attacks 
of feather hunters, who kill the parents and leave the helpless young 
to die; various groups of birds that are beneficial by destroying in¬ 
sects or small animals; groups of animals mounted upon character¬ 
istic bases, among which are prairie dogs at the entrance of their 
burrows, ground squirrels from the prairie region of the Mississippi 
Valley, pouched gophers, etc. 

Division of Entomology. 

The most interesting features of this display are collections of in¬ 
sects affecting fruit trees, truck crops, forage plants, grains, live 
stock, etc., together with models in wax illustrating the injury caused 
by them; a wax model of the cotton plant and models illustrating 
injury caused by the cotton worm and the boll worm, with a number 
of the more important insecticides, with brief directions for their 
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preparation and application; bromide enlargements of figures and 
photographs illustrating various important insects and field opera¬ 
tions in the control of insects. 

Division of Forestry. 

The exhibit of this division comprises a monographic display of 
four commercially important timber trees of the South—longleaf 
pine, red cedar, white oak, and red gum. 

Division of Pomology. 

Here are shown, among other things, models and water color paint¬ 
ings of fruits adapted to cultivation in Tennessee and other Southern 
States; a collection of fruit descriptions illustrating methods used in 
recording varietal characteristics, for use in identification of varieties; 
living pineapple plant from Florida, showing fruit in successive stages 
of development, and photographic enlargements illustrating methods 
of culture and marketing the same. 

Division of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology. 

This exhibit consists of collections of models, specimens, and pho¬ 
tographs illustrating the habits of the different genera and species of 
edible and poisonous mushrooms and their cultivation. An inter¬ 
esting case contains models, photographs, specimens and paintings, 
illustrating the characteristics of some of the more common plant 
diseases and the methods of laboratory and field work followed in 
the investigation of these diseases; also groups of bromide enlarge¬ 
ments and maps showing field work in treating plant diseases, and 
its results, and illustrating the distribution in the United States of 
the more common plant diseases. 

Division of Agrostology. 

This exhibit contains sixtj^ sheaves of American grasses, chiefly 
Southern; eighty-four drawings of North American grasses, being 
originals of the illustrations for the “ Handbook of North American 
Grasses,” now in preparation; and two transparencies of grasses 
grown in Tennessee. 

Fiber Investigations. 

This exhibit shows the commercial fibers of the United States, 
cultivated and imported. These are arranged in four cases of thirty- 
two panels, in series, to illustrate the raw fibers and their prepara- 
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tion, with examples of principal manufactures. The collection 
comprises flax, hemp, jute, cotton, ramie, sisal, and manilla hemps, 
Tampico, palmetto, cocoanut, and the principal species of brush 
fibeis, such as Piass aba, Palmyra, Kittool, etc. Among fibrous 
substances are bamboo, rattan, straw platt, raffia. Southern cane 
fiber, silk cottons and woody fibers. Among novelties are corn pith 
cellulose, used for packing bulkheads of armored vessels, Cuba bast, 
and willow and poplar shavings, used in millinery goods. 

An interesting feature of the exhibit of the Department of Agri- 
cultuie is a relief model of the State of Tennessee, treating of its 
topography and agricultural resources. 

The War Department. 

The exhibit represents four branches of the army, viz.: The Quar¬ 
termaster s. Engineer’s, Ordnance, and Signal Corps Departments. 

Quartermaster’s Department. 

This department exhibits lay figures, mounted and dismounted, 
showing the uniforms of officers and men from 1776 to the present 
date, and that of a Puritan soldier of 1620j also a case of chevrons, 
representing the various insignia of rank of the enlisted branch; two 
pack-mules, showing old and new method of packing used by troops 
on a campaign in the far W est, against Indians, and where wagon 
transportation is not available or practicable; silken colors of regi¬ 
ments, battalions, armies, corps, divisions, and brigades, and a 
silken guidon of the Seventh Cavalry, of Custer fame. 

Engineer’s Department. 

This department exhibits models of Harlem River improvement, 
St. Mary’s Falls canal lock, pontoon bridge apparatus; mortar bat- 
tery. Hell Gate; blockhouse and lift gunbatteiy; a number of pho¬ 
tographs; a series of sixteen transparencies, and a submarine mine 
group, showing how our harbors and rivers are protected. 

Ordnance Department. 

This department displays a light battery field gun, with carriage 
and limber complete; Gatling gun, with carriage and limber com¬ 
plete; field mortar and carriage; gun rack, with large collection of 
ancient and modern guns and revolvers, including those now in use 
ill the army; samples of the different swords, sabres, and scabbards 
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used in the army; cavalry and infantryman’s complete equipments; 
armor-piercing shot for 8, 10, and 12-inch rifles; shells for 7-inch 
howitzer and 5-inch siege gun; sample boards of fuzes and ammu¬ 
nition, both reloading and nonreloading. 

Signal Corps. 

This exhibit includes the various apparatus used for day and night 
signaling, photographs of Arctic scenes, the famous relics of the 
Greeley relief expedition—the medicine chest, the seal skin boots 
boiled up to make their last meal, the improvised scales used to 
weigh rations, the hatchet and piece of flag carried by Lockwood and 
Brainerd to the farthest north, the oar with its distress signal, a 
sledge made from pieces of Ijoards used by Rice and Frederick in an 
unsuccessful attempt to cross to Baird Inlet to obtain the beef which 
had been cached there. Rice died on this sledge during this trip, 
and was buried in the snow. 

The Department of the Interior. 

This department is represented by only four of its bureaus—Bureau 
of Education, Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Patent Office, and United 
States Geological Survey. These fill a floor space of about 4,000 
square feet, and make an exhibit indicating the principal features of 
their work. 

Bureau oe Education. 

The exhibit of this bureau is mainly pictorial in character, show¬ 
ing numerous wing panels and cabinets of pictures and statistical 
tables illustrating the work of education in this country. Some large 
statistical charts are mounted on rollers. Wash drawings illustrate 
methods of school punishment, and water color sketches show the 
evolution of the modern schoolhouse from the most primitive forms. 
As the bureau has charge of education in Alaska, some space is given 
to this side of its work, and various Alaskan objects of aboriginal art 
are used for decorative effect. A collection of twenty-four water 
color paintings of Alaskan flowers occupies one section of the wall. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

This bureau attempts only to show its work in the Indian schools. 
Three large showcases, built by Indian pupils at the Indian school, 
Carlisle, Penn., contain articles of handicraft, such as carpenter and 
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blacksmith work, shoemaking and tinware, embroidery, dresses, bead 
work, etc. A large three-seated wagon and several sets of harness 
are included in the display. 

Patent Office. 

This exhibit occupies the center of the square, and, as usual, ex¬ 
hibits models of American inventions. The models occupy ten large 
cases, and aie classified in groups, each showing the influence of the 
Patent Office in the development of some particular class of industry. 
Thus we find agricultural machinery, metal working tools, type- 
wi iters, textile machines, wood working machines, guns, measuring 
instruments, and machines for working clay, for excavating, for 
paper manufacture, etc., and a case of chemicals and dyestuffs de¬ 
rived from coal tar. 

United States Geological Survey. 

The Survey exhibits minerals, fossils in rocks, in considerable 
variety, with a series of sixteen relief maps and geological models. 
A wall twelve feet high and forty-eight feet long is covered with a 
display of geologic and topographic maps, and other wall space is 
used to display framed illustrations from publications of the bureau. 
In four windows thirtj^-two large photographic transparencies are 
displayed, which not only illustrate American scenery, but also deco- 
late the space assigned to this department. Each transparency^ 
measures thirty-six by twenty-eight inches. 

The Navy Department. 

The exhibit of the United States Navy Department is assembled 
especially to show the present status of the navv. Nothing is ex¬ 
hibited on account of its historical value only. The few old articles 
exhibited are only intended to accentuate the modern implements of 
naval warfare. It is endeavored to give this exhibit the greatest in¬ 
tellectual value, and, to do this, prominence has been given to the 
Bureaus of Construction, Equipment, Ordnance, and Steam Engi¬ 
neering, while other bureaus have received little or no attention. 

In the middle of the rotunda is a full-sized model of the military 
mast of the gunboat Helena (a miniature of this vessel being included 
in the fleet of models). This mast carries two military tops, in each 
of which are mounted two one-pound rapid-firing guns. On the 
platform, between the tops, a 30,000-candle power search light is 
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mounted. The bronze ship’s bell, mounted near the base of the 
mast, was made for the United States steamship Canandaiga. Serv¬ 
ice and international signal flags are flown from the masthead. 

Leaving the mast, the first exhibit in the Navy Department space 
is a full-size model of a battleship’s anchor, weight 14,000 pounds, 
attached to which is a short section of 2^-inch chain cable, with club 
link and shackle. At the crown of the anchor wdll be placed, when 
completed, a model of the United States gunboat Nashville, made 
especially for this Exposition. This vessel heads the fleet of ship 
models, wherein will be found one or more vessels of each .of the 
various types of battleships, monitors, cruisers, and gunboats, with 
a concise description of each. The lines of these models are made 
with extreme accuracy, and the models themselves show the perfec¬ 
tion of the mechanics’ art. 

Following the ship models will be found a Howell and a White- 
head torpedo, and a main deck torpedo gun, used in firing White- 
head torpedoes. Adjacent to the torpedo gun is placed a full-sized 
half section model of a thirteen-inch rifle, showing, in the section, 
how the tubes, jacket, and hoops are locked. On line with bore of 
gun, and extending to end of allotted space, is a rough painting,' 
illustrating the penetration of a thirteen-inch projectile, fired with an 
initial velocity of 2,400 feet per second, at a target consisting of 
steel, wood, granite, and brick. Ranged alongside this model are 
shells of all calibres, from thirteen inches down; a number of which 
have been fired against armor, and show more or less distortion. 
Model powder charges for thirteen-inch and six-inch guns, with their 
cases, are here displayed. Attention is called to a sample of one of 
the return springs for the thirteen-inch gun, with its specifications. 
A breech block for a ten-inch gun is mounted near breech of thirteen- 
inch gun. 

Following the line of the exhibit is found a 5-inch R. F. rifle, a 
Hotchkiss and a Driggs-Schroeder 6-pounder, a Hotchkiss 1-pounder, 
a Hotchkiss revolving cannon, and a 3-inch field gun on its carriage, 
all with their ammunition and drill cartridges placed adjacent. A 
few pieces of old cannon, possessing historical value, serve to show 
the contrast and development of modern ordnance. 

A nickel model of the Hichborn turret divides the heavier ordnance 
from machine guns and small arms. These consist of a Gatling gun 
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and its successor, the Colt automatic gun. the latest and most ap¬ 
proved adaptation of the nav}’. This gun fires the same cartridges 
(calibre six millimeters, about .236 inches) as the new navy rifle, one 
of which is mounted on a tripod, from which sections of boiler plates, 
showing penetration and efficiency, are suspended. A case near by 
contains three of these rifles, which show sections, through breech 
mechanism, at ditferent positions of firing. In front of this case is 
displayed a Franklin life buoy, suspended from a section of a ship’s 
side. Immediately in rear of this is shown a plaster development of 
the Caribbean Sea, and the engraved plate from which charts of this 



WOMAN’S BUILDING. 

sea are printed, together with a portfolio of charts, illustrating the 
chait work of the Hydrographic office. On the wall are displayed 
pilot, current, storm, and other charts. 

Various instructions of navigation, samples of primers, fuses, 
piessure gauges, and of the various powers used in the service, and 
other small articles, are exhibited in a showcase near by, and alongside 

this stands the latest type of compensating binnacle compass com¬ 
plete. 

Following these are seen a propeller blade of the United States 
steamship, “Maine,” and a section of crank shaft of the same vessel. 

You leave this very interesting and instructive building impressed 
with the power, the strength, and greatness of our Government, and 
go out by the west door on through the beds of La France roses and 
cannas, by the fountains and great palms, to the Woman’s Building. 
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This lovely structure was designed by Mrs. Sarah Ward-Conley, after 
the Hermitage, the home of General Jackson, and is of the old 
colonial style of architecture. It has been decorated and furnished 
in the most artistic manner by the women of Tennessee. Every¬ 
thing that a woman can do, from a painting, a book, or a patent to 
a loaf of bread or a pie, is to be found here. 

But before seeing all of these wonderful things, it would not be a 
bad idea to go on the roof and have your lunch. This is a delight¬ 
ful restaurant, being open to admit all the breezes of heaven and 
affording you a charming view of the grounds and buildings, and 
the caterer, being a woman, the fare is delicious. 

Coming down the steps, the first room you enter is the salesroom, 
and here is found a handsome collection of articles made bv women. 
Among them are some very pretty water colors by 3Iiss Howard 
AVeeden, and a beautiful collection of lace work done by the women 
of Mexico, and many other lovely things. Coming out of this into 
the galleiy, you have before you the beautiful front hall and rotunda. 
This space is claimed by the Memphis ladies, and they have frescoed 
the walls A^ery beautifulh’ in cool green, Avith a beautiful frieze of 
lotus flowers done in white and gold. Where the grand staircase 
divides to the right and left, and Avhere eveiyone coming in the front 
door may see it, is a beautiful rose window of stained glass. It was 
made by Tiffany, and is i)hiced to receive the effulgence of the set¬ 
ting sun, as ’■lit fen et re I or" of the Invalides. 

Going doAvn the side hall to 3'our right, you come to the large 
room devoted to ceramics and applied arts. 

~ The walls and ceiling of this room are done in terra-cotta, which 
makes a charming background for the man}' beautiful pieces of china 
and pictures. In the collection are seen paintings from such artists 
as Madeline Lemaire, Miss Ida AVaugh, Mrs. Harry Easton, Miss Jean 
Carre, and Miss P 0 II 3 ' Thums, a contributor to the Art Amateur. 

The Mineral Art League have here the handsomest display' of 
painted china ever gotten together. There is an especial collection of 
china belonging to the Confederate iiaAy which is very rare. 

Adjoining this is the Mauiy County room, which has furniture 
modeled after some in “Craigie House,” LongfelloAv’s home at Cam¬ 
bridge. This furniture will be moved, after the Centennial closes, 
to Mt. Vernon. 
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One of the loveliest rooms in the building is that of Chattanooga. 
In its colors of pale, cool green, its tiling of dark green pines, you 
find a perfect bower of beauty. 

The hall here is hung with numbers of interesting things from the 
islands of Samoa, donated by the wife of a naval officer. 

One should not overlook the Patent room and see what woman’s 
inventive genius has done. 

The Sumner County room, in sycamore, and the Three Presidents’ 



GOURD ARBOR. 


room, used by the Hermitage Association, are both interesting. Here 
3 ^ou find Indian and colonial relics. 

Groing down the stairwa}", to the left is the libraiy in black walnut, 
and is most elegant and beautiful. Across the hall is the room of 
the Piesident, and it is a perfect bijou. The mural decorations and 
furnishings are in exquisite taste. 

The Turkish bazaar and the model kitchen, where free lessons in 
cooking are given eveiy day, are in this part of the building. 

Going around the fountain, a gift from the women of Marion 
County, we pass so man}^ beautiful things that you will have to ac- 
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FOTJNTAIN—“THE GENIUS OF ELECTRICITY.” 

cept it all as part of the show and just go on into the Assembly Hall. 
Here the Knoxville women show what beautiful taste can produce. 
It is a room to be in constant use for convocations, assemblies, etc. 
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Its large platform is filled all the time with flowers, the stained glass 
windows and draperies of green and white silk according beautifully 
with the artistic ceiling. 

Georgia has an art studio near by, and opposite is the Chicago 
room, where the utmost elegance will prevail. You notice in here 
the portrait statuettes by Miss Palmer. This is a pink room and the 
pink velvet carpet wms woven especially for the occasion, with portieres 
of cut leather. 

As you go out of the door, if you turn and look, the. hall presents 
quite a lovely scene, wdth the beautiful lotus fountain playing in the 



HISTORY BUILDING. 


center, and the light from the golden window^ shimmering down on 
the grand stairwa 3 \ 

As 3 ^ou turn to leave }'our e^^e rests on one of the most popular 
features of this panorama of loveliness—the Gourd Arbor, which 
has cost little, but which, by the aid of nature, will furnish its own 
adornments in vines, gourds, and flowers, forming a “lovers’ bower” 
which will be a delightful haven of rest for old and young. 

Coming out of the Woman’s Building j'ou see just before 3 ’ou, in 
the midst of the lovel}^ beds of roses and red geraniums, a magnifi¬ 
cent fountain, work of the celebrated artist Moretti. It is called 
“ The Genius of Electrictj^,” and its beaut}" cannot be described; it 
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can only be seen, to be 
appreciated. On two 
stately pillars, rising 
from a great basin, are 
poised two children, a 
boy and a girl, open¬ 
ing a gigantic shell. 

As the shell is opened, 
there gushes forth a 
stream of water, which 
falls to the basin below, 
f o r mine: a beautiful 
waterfall, and a screen 
at the same time. Be¬ 
tween the pillars stand 
the beautiful fieure of 
a nude woman, holding 
aloft in either hand 
torches, which light 
the fountain. F r o m 
one hand to the other, 
forming an arch, is the folded flag of the United States. The fall- 
iim water makes a fleecy veil, which half conceals the beautiful form 
and yet leaves it in strong contrast with the darker tint of the pillars 
on either side. 

Leaving this beautiful work of art, and walking a short distance, 
we reach the History Building. This charming little building is an 
adaptation of the Erechtheon that stood at the foot of the Acropolis 
in Greece, and here, at the foot of the Parthenon, it makes a most 
fitting home for the relics of war and history. Here you find a great 
many things to interest you, especially if a student of the antique. 
Around the walls are the portraits of the Governors of Tennessee 
and some of the early pioneers, and strange curios, ranging from 
the time of Daniel Boone down. Among the interesting old manu¬ 
scripts is the original list of those who bought and laid out the lots 
around the Public Square. In this case is also the only copy in ex¬ 
istence of the constitution of the State of Franklin. Also, a large 
collection of Confederate money, and a letter of Abraham Lincoln 



THE GREAT CENTENNIAL ORGAN. 
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written in 1840. 


ALABAMA BUILDING, 


There is a very fine collection of swords hanging on 

the walls, includ¬ 
ing one the State 
of North Caro¬ 
lina presented to 
Governor Sevier; 
also, the sword 
and glasses of 
General Depois- 
t e r, and the 
sword of General 
Ferguson. A 
Whitworth rifle, 
presented b}' A. 
P. Stewart, 

hangs'along with his pistols and holsters. With the sword of Gen¬ 
eral Edmondson, who was killed at King’s Mountain, is draped the 
red silk sash taken from the bodv of General Fergruson after that 
same battle. 

Here in another corner is a frowning group of guns from the battle¬ 
fields of Shiloh and 
Murfreesboro. 

Another p r e ci o u s 
little souvenir is a 
biscuit baked the 
night before the bat¬ 


tle of Franklin. In 
a n o th e r interesting 
case is the wdne chest 
owned by Santa 
Anna, and captured 
at the battle of 
Buena Vista, and a 
helmet found on the battlefield of Waterloo. 

The Daughters of the Revolution and the Daughters of the Con¬ 
federacy have a veiy interesting collection of relics of the two wars, 
and of our famous President, x\ndrew Jackson. Here is a fine bust 
of Jackson, done by Fettrick, and also his handsome silver loving 


KENTUCKY BUILDING. 
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cup. But the handsomest collectiion in the building is that lent by 
Gen. G. P. Thruston, and consisting of the finest collection in the 
country of Indian relics, a costly display of unset gems, and many 
other rare and curious things. 

Coming out of this interesting little building, we see before us the 
beautiful fountain that had glistened so brightlj^ in the afternoon sun. 



now a brilliant flame of electric light, and to our right the Commerce 
Building, with its graceful dome outlined with incandescent lights. 

Going over to the Casino, you find a table on the roof garden and 
order a substantial dinner and rest a bit. Here you can look out on 
the grounds illuminated with their man}' thousand lights; hear the 
sweet strains of the band down by the Kialto, and see the magnificent 
fireworks. 

Later, going out through the Terminal Station, you take the train 
for the city. 
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FOURTH DAY 



“No sound is heard of 
clashing* wars; 


Peace broodeth o’er the 
hushed domain. 


Apollo, Pallas, Jove, and 
Mars 


Hold, undisturbed, their 
ancient reig-n.” 



AKING the train for 
3 'our fourth day’s visit, 
3 'ou are soon, after a 


cool, breezy run, at the terminal station. Having set apart this da^" 
for one thing, you take as direct a road as you can find and soon reach 
the Parthenon. 

Everyone who has written anything of this building has said how 
appropriate that Nashville, known as the “Athens of the South,” 
should be the first to reproduce this artistic Greek temple. And as 
that was the chief gloiy of all architecture, so this is the pride and 
chief gloiy of the Centennial Exposition. 

The Athenians believed that Pericles, b}^ whose direction their 
building was erected, to have been divinely inspired. In truth, he 
was inspired b\^ the woman he loved—Aspasia. And this shows, 
what has been shown through all ages, that woman, and oftenest the 
intellectual woman, has been the inspiration of the world’s greatest 
triumphs. 

This building, inspired by a w^oman, dedicated to a woman, and 
named for a woman—for, in Greek, Parthenos means virgin—was 
the most beautiful temple of antiquity", and stood intact from the 
fifth centuiy before Christ to the seventeenth of this era, when a 
Yenetian bombshell almost destro^^ed it. Its richest sculpture is to-day 
in the British Museum, called the “Elgin Marbles,” and the ruined 
temple stands on the Acropolis at Athens, the Mecca of all art-loving 
pilgrims. 

This modern Parthenon is a perfect reproduction of the ancient, 
and is an architectural triumph of the day. As the art tendencies 
of the Greeks were tow^ard form and not color, statuary was always 
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used in their decorations, and here you find so much of it that you 
are lost as much in wonder as in admiration. The pediments of this 
‘‘Doric temple” are decorated in rich carvings of high relief, repre¬ 
senting, in one, the presentation of Minerva to the assembled gods by 
her father, Jupiter, and, in the other, the contest of Minerva and Nep¬ 
tune for the naming of the city Athens. In the red metopes are de¬ 
picted the battles of the Athenians with the Centaurs, and scenes in 
the lives of Perseus, Theseus, and Hercules. The original was the ad¬ 
mirable sculpture of Phidias. After looking at Miss Enid Yandell’s 
statue of Minerva, standing forty feet high, before the eastern front. 



THE PARTHENON. 


you pass in through the great bronze doors, and you have before you as 
perfect an art gallery as has ever been built. The great hall is di¬ 
vided into three compartments, and in the first you find a fine 
display of our home artists. On the wall to the right, wdth its cov¬ 
ering of a neutral tint, 3 ’ou have the pictures of Monet and his fol¬ 
lowers in the impressionist school. It would be hard to say wdiich 
is the gem of this collection, but two pictures, entitled “The De¬ 
parture of the Fishermen,” and “Evening,” b}"a j^oung artist, Louis 
Paul Dessar, are veiy fine indeed. “The Departure of the Fisher¬ 
men” is veiy broad in its treatment, and the blue haze surrounding 
the peasants is t\^pical of that part of France. 

“Consolation,” by Sergeant Kendall, is on the same style, with a 
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PALLAS ATHENE. 


great deal of that blue and purple so dear to the impressionist’s 
lieart. 

“The Muse,’' by Abert Herter, is a more pleasing subject, and his 
treatment of the light is beautiful. 

“ Rosemary, ” b}’ Edmund Tarbell, is a poem on canvas, and a 
picture of which you would never tire. 
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A bit of land and sea is ‘-A Connecticut Island,” by Elizabeth Rey¬ 
nolds, and is replete with color put on in that broad wa}' of the new 
school. 

Blashfield’s “Angel with the Flaming Sword” is very fine, and 
show's a master hand. 

Frank Holman has two veiy pretty Venetian scenes, and a portrait 
of his mother, which is very fine and broad in its treatment. 

Next to this, Frank Benson has “ The Girl Arranging Flowers,” a 
treatment of the lights and values, and of decided freshness of color. 

A very pretty piece, full of light and sunshine, is “Tying the 
Corn,” by L. B. Closson. 

“He Won’t Hurt You,” by F. L. Stoddard, is a magnificent pic¬ 
ture, full of life and action. 

A bright collection of pictures contains “January Thaw',” by Rich¬ 
ard Robbins, very broad and good in color, and “A Study From my 
Studio Window,” by H. Leon Roecker, a bit of dainty color and well 
handled. 

A lovely thing, entitled “Lamplight,” by W. W. Churchhill, is 
exquisite in color and treatment. 

Irving Wiles, who is a young artist, and illustrator as w'ell, has a 
very fine portrait of his mother and father, which is a remarkably 
good likeness. 


A magnificent picture, entitled “Peace,” b}^ Walter Dean, is of the 
White Squadron in Boston Harbor. It is a delightful picture, and 
makes one feel almost patriotic enough to throw' up his hat and say, 
“ Three cheers for the red, white, and blue !” 

A beautiful picture, and excellent in color and treatment, is “The 
Rainbow',” by Hamilton Hamilton. 

“What the Stork Brought,” by Paubne Sohn, is a veiT good inte¬ 
rior, and very efi'ective in her treatment of the light. 

A very fine picture, and by a woman w'lio is fast follow'ing in the 
steps of Sargent, the famous portrait painter, is “Sister and Brother,” 
by Cecilia Beaux. 

A very pretty little picture, and one that wdll appeal to the gen¬ 
eral public, is “The Little Visitor,” and is very sweet in its coloring. 

“ Eilia, ” by Sarah Ward-Conley, is exquisite in color and treatment. 

Among our American water colorists is a very fine display of flower 
pieces by Beatrice Wilcox. She is one of the fine w'omen water 
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colorists of the day, and her pictures are remarkably broad in treat- 
meiit. 

Alice Barber Stephens has two very pretty pictures, entitled, 
“American Women in Society” and “Chasing the Miniatures.” 
These are remarkably sweet and delicate in color, and shows the 
charming women that Mrs. Stephens paints so well. 

A delicate set of pictures, done 
in good, clean washes, are “Low 
Tide,” by Adelaide Motf'at, “Soli¬ 
tude,’’b}" E. T. Snow, and several 
others. 

In the next department, devoted 
to the Loan Collection, are the 
choice pictures of the gallery. A 
gem of this collection is “Do 
Rest,” b}" T. C. Cazin, and is a 
magnificent picture of an old man, 
a French peasant, resting with his 
head on a wall, and his little cot¬ 
tage and the fruit trees in young leaf and bloom, making a picture in 
color and treatment almost perfect. 

“Good Friday,” by Elizabeth Nourse, is by a 3mung artist; a 
very fine interior, and is a good study in figures. 

J. G. Brown, who is an old favorite, has three of his delightful 
pictures, and each one a charming study in itself. They are entitled 
“The Longshoreman’s Noon,” “Heels Over Head,” and “A Street 
Fight.” 

A love of a picture, and one that will appeal to everyone, is “An 
Early Supper,” b}’ Bouguereau. This is in his happiest stjde, and is 
perfect. 

Henry Mosler, who was the first American artist to have a picture 
in the Luxemburg gallery, has two fine pictures. One “Helping 
Grandpa ” is a veiy large picture and one that we are familiar with 
and fond of. The other, entitled “ Lad}^ of the First Empire, ” is 
charming in color and a daintj^ bit of femininit}". 

“Una and the Lion,” by F. S. Church, is like all of his pictures, 
a delight to the. beholder, and J:his is especially charming in the treat¬ 
ment. 
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“A Hot Bargaiu—Cairo,” b}'F. A. Bridgman, is one of liis de¬ 
lightful bits of foreign life and scenery and is in his best style. 

Jules Breton, one of the greatest of French painters, has one of 
his masterpieces, entitled ‘ ‘ The Shepherd’s Star, ” and is one of the 
most beautiful studies of a peasant woman, her back to the evening 
sky, where the first bright star is beginning to flicker. 

Leaving these pictures only half seen, you go out by the west door, 
where before you is the great bronze statue of Cornelius Vanderbilt. 



COMMERCE BUILDING. 


Turning to your right, you go over to the Casino for a lunch. After 
being refreshed and strengthened our lunch, we stroll over to the 
Commerce Building. This is one of the most attractive buildings 
on the grounds, and is much frequented by the public. On entering, 
we are struck with the gay appearance of the interior—the bright 
flags, the gay booths, and the charming touches of color everywhere. 

There is quite a pretty frieze around the wall, made of the seals of 
the States, and at each end are lovely paintings. The south end is 
especially pretty, being a good reproduction of Lookout Mountain 
and Tennessee River. Overhead are gracefully hung the flags of 
every country, and our great American eagle holding the stars and 
stripes greets you as you enter. 

Here is found a remarkably fine exhibit of every conceivable thing 
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that man has manufactured. Tlie costliest exhibit in the building 
is by the Edgefield & Nashville Manufacturing Co. Against the east 
wall is a beautifully carved altar, valued at $8,000. On either side 
of it are two cathedral windows, with the handsomest stained glass in 
them that has ever been seen in the South. Around the walls are four 
very beautiful mantles, and the chairs and tables are perfect pieces 
of wood and hand work. The floor is in green and blue mosaics, and 
the railing that goes around the exhibit is of polished mahogany with 
oxidized silver top. 

Near this the William Oerst Brewing Co. have quite an attractive 
booth, with an enormous beer bottle, composed of smaller bottles of 
beer, on the top. They have made quite a unique arrangement of the 
kegs and bottles for their booth. 

Across the aisle the Moerlein Brewing Co., of Cincinnati, have a 
very artistic booth, finished in high art relief, with a great gold lion 
on top, the symbol of their firm. 

The Windisch-Muhlhauser Brewing Co., also of Cincinnati, have 
a gorgeous booth, with a base of Sienna red trimmed in gold, and 
with columns in white and gold. 

Marshall & Bruce Co. has an interesting exhibit of stationery, 
blank books, law books of their own publication, office furniture, metal 
furniture for courthouses, and the great Werneke elastic book cases. 

Queen City Silverware Company has a very handsome display of 
silver of all kinds, in very pretty cases. 

A very large booth, near the center of the building, is owned bv 
the Dallas & Phoenix Cotton Mills. This is a very pretty little 
temple, and contains a very interesting exhibit. Walls that look like 
they are frescoed in blue and green and pale pink are coAwed with 
their new art drapery, which makes a beautiful covering. 

The Bochester Lamp Company has a very costly booth in gold 
and wrought iron, and a fine display of lamps. 

The Gray-Dudley Hardware Company has a very handsome booth, 
with Ionic columns, and a very interesting display of hardware. 

Just across from this the Buffalo Scales Works has a very fine 
exhibit in a beautiful booth of black and gold and handsome Doric 
columns. 

Phillips & Buttorff Manufacturing Company has a very fine dis¬ 
play of china and stoves and other interesting things. 
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Demoville & Co. has a loveh’ booth, in white and gold, and a 
most refreshing and sweet displa}’ of soap, perfumery and other 
dainty things. 

Mrs. A. E. Teel, of Minneapolis, Minn., has on exhibition and for 
sale California Orange and Wild Cherry Phosphate Sugars. These 
sugars are of her own patent and manufacture, and make a most 
delicious, refreshing, and healthful drink. Pon't fail to get a drink 
and take a box home with vou and make vour own drinks, sherbets, 
jellies, ices and frosting. Mrs. Teel also has on exhibition, of her 



THE CLUB HOUSE. 

own patent and manufacture, a parer and corer. You will make a 
mistake if you don’t take one of these knives home with you. 

There are man}’ other interesting things, pretty things and sensible 
things, but each visitor will find that which pleases him most. 

Leaving this building with a promise to yourself to see the for¬ 
eign part in the morning, you go out the south door and find before 
you a delightful green park with tall shade trees. As you walk 
under the cool shade, you see on your right a lovely fountain playing 
in the glancing rays of the afternoon sun, and, farther on, the emer¬ 
gency hospital; on your left you pass the Club House for gentlemen and 
ladies, a new feature, just added to the many attractions. The build¬ 
ing heretofore known as the Administration Building is used 
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THE CHILDREN’S BUILDING. 

for this purpose. Here, those holding tickets can take their friends, 
to enjo}" the delightful porches, the shade of the large trees, and re¬ 
fresh the inner man with either meat or drink. 

Currey & Co. have a magnificent display of flowers and foliage 
plants on the Centennial grounds and in many of the buildings. 
Last year the grounds were blossoming in beauty, with vast beds of 

blooming buds. The beds this year are all over the grounds, but 
noticeably in front of the Commerce and the Minerals and Forestry 
Buildings. 

But, as the sun is setting, you hurry on to the Children’s Building, 
a daint}’ bit of architecture of rococo style, that sits like a gem in 
among the green trees. Entering by the south door, you find your¬ 
self in a large room with a platform at one end, and the whole is a 
fresh, clean white. In here will be held the exercises for the chil¬ 
dren. Opening to the right and the left of this are smaller rooms, 
devoted to the kindergarten and cases of curios interesting to chil¬ 
dren. In one of these rooms is a class of little childteu showing the 
practical workings of the kindergarten. 

Leaving this attractive little building, we And our way out and 
take the West End car for home. 
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FIFTH DAY. 


riO^lING out tlie fifth day on the West 
I End cars, you walk around by the 
V Government building, pass the Wom¬ 
an’s and Children’s, and come to the Com¬ 
merce, that stands so serene in its regal 
beauty. The broad stairs, with their 
beautiful statues on either side, give vou 
a good view of the front of the building 
as you go up. It is of renaissance style, 
with a magnificent dome in the center, 
and over the front of the main entrance 
is a graceful statue of Mercury. In the 
pediment is the great seal of the State, 
and on either side statues of Art, Science, 
and Labor. 

Entering through the great doors, we 
see before us a magnificent fountain 
banked with growing plants. Standing 
here and looking up in the great dome, 
you see on the left the portrait of Ten- 
Presidency, James K. Polk; on the other 
side, Andrew Johnson, and facing you our grand old man, Andrew 
Jackson, with a painting of his home and tomb on either side. 

Going through the high arched doors that lead into the great an¬ 
nex of the building, j'ou find yourself in the “Palace of x\ll Nations.” 
Here you can say: 

“ How sweet the memory is to me 
Of the land beyond the sea.” 

Here you can revel in all of the artistic and precious things so dear 
to the heart of the traveler. Before you are the treasures of Italy— 
the beautiful marbles that gracefullj' glisten against the red velvet 
background and in letters of gold is inscribed the name of Lapini 
Bros., Florence. In Senor Rossi’s booth are the beautifully carved 
chairs and sofas, the quaint old cabinets and pedestals of Venice. 

6 



nessee’s second gift to the 
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In a great high case Saint a 3Iaria, of Rome, has a brilliant display 
of cameos, mosaics, and gold trinkets. Abergo and Baroni, of Ge¬ 
noa, have a very handsome display of bronzes, and Senor Yalisi, of 
Milan, has a lovely collection of musical instruments—especially of 
the sweet toned mandolins. Ratti and Paramatti have a very inter¬ 
esting collection of ceramics and pottery, and a wonderful enamel 
paint that will stay bright even after long exposure to water; and 
Senoi Bonato, of A icenza, has a lovely display of silver filigree work 

In the Austrian exhibit is a beautiful collection of Bohemian glass 
that is as biilliant and sparkling as many colored wines. 

From Belgium comes a wonderful exhibit of Brussell’s laces, shown 
by Madam Alida Goetghebuer. 

Canada shows a model of a steamship and pictures of their great 
Canada Pacific Railway. 

From Denmark is seen beautiful vases and works of art exhibited 
by the Royal Porcelain Company, and the Ipse Terra Cotta Company 
have a handsome display of their works. 

Iiom France is a veiy prett}' display of Parisian jewels and orna¬ 
ments with the Palais Royal brand. 

And fiom England, Bacharach & Freedman show a magnificent 
display of solid silver of all kinds. Burroughs & Wellcome, of 
London, show Congo chest used by Stanley in his expedition to the 

lelief of Emin Pasha, and also samples of their wonderful Kempler 
Malt Extract. 

One of the handsomest and richest exhibits in the room is the fur 
displa 3 ( MaikofT, of St. Petersburg. Here is a fine display of 
stuffed animals, two polar bears and a North Siberian bear, a lion, 
which is one of the best that has ever been stuffed, and is a real work 
of ait. Their display of fur rugs and coats is worthy of a prince, 

and is one of the handsomest exhibits that has ever been brought to 
this country. 

Bataschoff, of Tula, has a pretty display of samovars, and Novgo- 
lodskaia Zemskaia, of Cprava, has a lovely display of embroideries, 
laces, and carved leather. After finishing with this wonderful exhi¬ 
bition of foreign articles, one feels as though he had been traveling 
ovei the world with Aladdin-like rapidity, and had caught a glimpse 
of the best of the marts of the old world. 

Returning through the Commerce Building, you go to the Parthe- 
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non to finish the pictures. As 3 ’ou 
go, you pass the Flag Pole, the 
subject of more inquiry than an}'- 
thing else on the grounds, because 
it is invariably asked: ‘ ‘ How tall 
is it?” It is 285 feet, and the 
pole itself represents Tennessee. 
There are fifteen columns around 
the pavilion at the base, each of a 
different Tennessee wood. These 
represent the fifteen states that 
preceded Tennessee into the Union. 
The sixteenth, the flag pole, is 
Tennessee. Going down the broad 
steps, palatial in arrangement, 
across the road, with the great 
bow-knots of flowers on each side, 
and the pedestals with statues in 
two long rows back of them, 5 ’ou 
reflectingly linger along the Par¬ 
thenon walk. Before you is glo¬ 
rious, enchanting art, back of 
you industry, work, and money. 
And these two magnificent build¬ 
ings, facing each other, plainly 
portray that the commercial spirit 
does not dominate the artistic, and 
the artistic cannot live without the 
commercial. 

Going on through the great doors 
you find in the center of the room 
the Loan Collection. This con¬ 
tains the rarest pictures in the 
gallery. The little picture of “A 
Student, ” as exquisitely and daint¬ 
ily painted as a miniature, in the 
softest, richest tones, is b}^ Ernest 
Louis Meissonier, and the other 



THE FLAG.POLE. 
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little bijou of art is a Eosa Bonhiier. This is in water colors, and the 

subject is, of course, an animal—a reindeer. This is from the Art 
Institute, Chicago, 

An old picture, “Grim War,” by Philip Wouvermau, shows the 
sombre st3^1e of the old Dutch school. 

Ml. M ilkstrom has a marine ‘‘Mid Ocean,” painted expressly for 
the Exposition. It suggests a breath of good salt air. 

Paul Lazarges has a magnificent picture of the great ships of the 
desert—“The Camels.” It received a medal in the French Salon. 

Mr. McCormick, of Chicago, has loaned several portraits of dis¬ 
tinguished people liy noted artists—Sir Thomas Lawrence, Opie 
Romney, and others. ’ ’ 

‘‘The Lawn Tennis Club,” by F. A. Bridgman, who, though an 
Ameiican, lives in Paris and paints oriental scenes. His “Street in 
Cairo” is in his usual delightful style. 

Swain Gifford has two, the one in his later manner is very pleasing 
—a view, perhaps, from his Long Island studio. 

“A Masquerade,” a large picture of a street scene, is in the Wat¬ 
teau style, and highly finished. It is by Adrien Moreau. 

Tolmouche has a poem in art—a Portuguese sonnet. A fair j^oung 
gill in pink, outlined against a blue wall, with an ecstatic expression 
‘s kissing a miniature. The toning is delicious. 

Robert Reid’s “Blessing of the Boats” is one of the very best of 
the impressionist school. 


Over the west door—the one by which you entered—is Herman’s 
le Masked Ball. ’’ This is a magnificent picture of aiiy grace, 
shimmering lights, flowers, beauty, and brightness. 

Several handsome pieces of statuary add very much to the general 
eauty o the loom, and there are so many, many^ beautiful pictures, 
trom almost every land, in every style and manner, that you had best 
buy a catalogue and study at your leisure what you have seen—that 
IS, It 3^ou care more for art than a mere passing view. 

Feeling 3^0111’ last view of this glorious art galleiy will be a life¬ 
line memoiy, 3^ou pass down the terrace to look at Pallas Athene 
111 ei gigantic dignit3^—the work of a woman, and a good reproduc¬ 
tion ot the original, which is in the Louvre, Paris. 

Leaving the lake all glistening in the rays of the setting sun like 

a asm of gold, the white capital over the Chicago Building glowing 

light of distance, with a satisfied, but dread- 

4-^ you find 3"our way with man3^ other sight-seers, 

to the West End car. ^ 
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SIXTH DAY. 


STROLLING IN VANITY FAIR. 

When the brass band pla3’^s as hard as it can, 

And the cymbals they clash in their glee, 

There’s going to be fun, just as siire as you run 
Through the Centennial Citv with me. 

In the streets of Cairo, on the donkey well ride, 

Then to the Colorado Crold Wine steer; 

Then well go to the Chute, and right down it will slide. 

And the Chinese tom-toms we will hear. 

We’ll take in the Mirage, and the Cafe de Mort, 

And everything- else that is there. 

These are only some of the sights well see 
When we’re strolling in Vanity Fair. 

W E are always interested in things 
typical, unaccustomed sights, 
and sounds which are the key¬ 
notes of an alien life. So it is von 
think with delight upon spending 3’our 
last da}' in Vanity Fair, that place so 
replete with strange people, strange 
sights, and strange noises. 

Coining out on the train, you go 
through the Terminal Station and turn 
to your right, where, before you, is 
Railway Avenue, a road, with over¬ 
arching trees, that runs along liack of the Transportation Building, 
and makes a cool journey for you to Vanity Fair. 

The first of the many pleasant sights to see is the Edison INIirage, 
a pretty white building with a fountain playing in the court, and in¬ 
side all of Edison’s latest inventions, including the projected pictures, 
which is very wonderful to behold. 

Leaving this and turning to your right, you go down Cairo 
Avenue, where at the head you see the quaint gateway with its gaudy 
decorations, which admits you to that most enticing of delights, “A 
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Street in Cairo. ’ From the top of the gateway comes the discordant 
music of the natives playing an invitation to the old town. Enter¬ 
ing through the arched way yon are immediately transported into 
the midst of the busiest bazaars of ancient Cairo. 

Here are the real Caireen bazaars in the picturesque little build¬ 
ings, with the black-eyed Egyptians in their broken English, who 
will do anything to sell you some of their pretty jeweliy or brilliant 
head dresses, or perhaps a pair of soft slippers. 

Above you, pointing to the blue dome, is the slender mosques, on 
whose little porch the saintly Muezzin appears at noon and at sunset, 
and the devout Egvptians fall on their knees, as he prays: 

Alla hova acbar! 

La illah ilia Allah! 

II Salat kheir el norn! 

From the mousharabeye work (tlie lattice bay-wiudows) comes the 

sound of singing and dancing, and from the lattice work a pair of 
black eyes will perhaps look out on you. 

Back of the Com¬ 
merce Building is a 
very good restaurant, 
where we ma}’ take 
lunch, and then return 
to the Streets of Cairo, 
whose bazaars on the 
roadside are brilliant 
spots of color, and 
smell of the heav}^ per¬ 
fume of attar of roses 
and sandal wood; the 

donkey boys, the water 
caniei, the sv-eetmeat seller with his ‘‘Good bonbun!” the camel 

dii’sei with his camel and his call, “Lean away backer!” are all 
pictures to be seen to-day in Egypt. 

LeaA ing this interesting little town, and coming back up Egyptian 
Avenue, you are struck with a peculiar shaped building on your right; 
it is built in imitation of an ancient Moslem tomb, and is in white with 
trimminp of black. Over the door is written, ‘ ‘ Night and Morning. ” 
Going within everything is black, and 3^011 are led into a large hall. 
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where, upon coflBns, you are served lemonade or beer in skeleton 
shaped glasses; around the wall is a frieze of dancing skeletons, and you 
notice for the first time that your waiter is dressed like an undertaker. 
Leaving this wierd room, j’ou are conducted through a grotto, which 
you soon discover is Dante’s Inferno. Hastening through this creepy 
place—for Hades has few attractions for the casual visitor—you are 
suddenly confronted with a brilliant wave of light, and here before 
you is a beautiful, glistening white room, that dazzles j’our eyes, and 
this is morning. Back into the dark passage again, and out into the 
sunlight, where you have to blink a few moments before 3’ou can see. 

The next attraction is the Moorish Palace. This large and impos¬ 


ing building, crowned with its Moorish domes and minarets, is one of 
the features of Vanity Fair. It stands on the corner of the street 
immediately opposite the Commerce Building. In the lobliy, which 
is free to all visitors, are numerous interesting groups and figures, 
besides several unique mirrors, which create endless amusement. 
The wonderful Moorish singers are here also. The exhibition on the 
inside is the one that was so popular at the World’s Fair in 1893 . 
To this has lately been added many new attractions from the different 
capitals of Europe. Lovers of art and the beautiful can spend a 
pleasant hour here. 

After lunch, vou 

/ V 

have a number of in¬ 
teresting things to 
choose from around 
3"ou. On one side 3^011 
have a perfect repro¬ 
duction of a Colorado 
Gold Mine, and, recall¬ 
ing tlie pleasant impression the first view of this romantic build¬ 
ing had made upon 3’ou as 3^011 viewed it from a distance on 
3'our first da3’’s ramble, 3'ou resolve to enter, and, passing through 
the inviting grotto forming the entrance, even if of the most 
prosy and matter of fact constitution, 3^011 will, with but a 
slight play of fanc3', feel that 3’ou have been suddenW transported 
among the beetling heights of the rugged Rockies, while far in the 
distance glints the eternal snow of the Mountain of the H0I3' Cross. 
It is a place for both pleasure and profit, relaxation and edification. 



CAFE MILITAIRE. 
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and after an hour of enjoyment spent in taking in the details of this 
interesting exemplification of the mining of the world’s most precious 

metal, you reluctantly leave, registering a resolution to return ao-ain 
at no distant day. ^ 

On the same side you will find a fine collection of trained animals 
and a real ostrich farm run by Gorman & Boone. Across the street 
the panorama of the battle of Gettysburg, which if you have never 
seen you should go into by all means. 

Next to this is the gaudy and airy building that belongs to the 
Chinese Village. In here we are delighted with these 
fpieei cieatures that are almost savages, and in the 
theater where they give their crude acting and dancing 
and theii beauty show, which contains no beauty ex- 
cept perhaps some of the little women’s robes- 
Here in the inner court we can have a cup of tea 
made by these kings of tea makers, and 
while sipping it and gazing on the green hill 
above you, and listening to the Chinese 
tom-toms in the theater, you can well imag¬ 
ine you are in the land of the yellow 
jacket and the peacock feather. 

Leaving these quaint, almonedeyed 
people, you go up the hill and have a 
ride on the Giant See-saw, that is a 
wonderful new invention, and gives 
you a fine view of the surrounding 
coimtiy. 

Heie on the side of the hill is a ‘‘wildcat” distillery of rough logs 

and old fashioned boards, and you can see this brand of whisky 
distilled. 



GIANT SEE-SAW. 


Farther over is the “Old Plantation,” which is one of the most 
unique and oiiginal attractions on Vanity Fair, as it is an exact re¬ 
production of an old plantation “befo’ de wah.” Here is the little 
pickaninny learning to hoe, and the old gray headed darkies picking 
cottoji. Inside of the old cabin is seen a very good troup of negro 
minstrels, and at night an old fashioned cake walk. 

V alking up to the top of the hill again, you enjoy the novel and 
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exciting experience of “Shooting the Chute.” Coming back into 
Broadwa}’, and being just a little tired, 3*011 find a restaurant, with 
the lovel}* roof garden on top and the Mexican band playing beneath, 
and take dinner. Here, spend most of the evening listening to 
the music and watching the people passing around, and the 
strange sights on Broadwa}*. Later, coming down and walking over 
to the lake, take a gondola and drift along on its clear waters, while 
the gondolier sings 3*011 a melodious air, and 3*011 look out on the 
brilliant scene around. So, leaving tlie Centennial, with the sweet 
voice of the gondolier in 3*0111- ear, the brilliant picture of the Com¬ 
merce Building outlined with the hundreds of lights, and the beauti¬ 
ful Parthenon standing so regal in the moonlight, you take the car 
for home and realit3*. 
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Guide to Vanity Fair, 


Gciug north on west side of Broadway: 


3 ? old tinie weaving and spinning. In¬ 
cluded in same inclosure: The old log cabin, first capitol of the State 
of Franklin, now State of Tennessee. Rare old relics are here of 
Andy Johnson and Davy Crockett, such as the latter’s old rifle, mar¬ 
riage license, etc. Admission, 10c. 


The Masqueraders.— Admission, 25 c. Gents only. 

Giant See Saw. —Admission, with ride, 25 c; extra rides, 10c. 

Spain’s Palace of Illusions and Mirror Maze. —Two 

distinct and separate exhibitions for one price. Admission, 25 c. 

Chinese Village. — Admission, 15 c; theater, 15 c; beauty 
show, 15 c. Children. lOe. 


Cyclorama. —Battle of Gettysburg. Is the stellar attraction of 
the Exposition, costing $ 80 , 000 , and has been seen in Paris and Xew 
\oik b\ three million people. The battle is so perfectly reproduced 
that old soldiers recognize their comrades’ faces, and point out the 
spot where they fought on that memorable fourth of July, 1863 . 
See it; it will pa}" you. It is superb. Admission, 50 c. 

Palace of Amusements. —Knife Board. Cane Rack, Shooting 
Gallery. Baby Rack. 

Plantation. —Admission. 25 c.; children, 10c. 

Tin Type Gallery. —Seventeen for 25 c. 

Shooting the Chute. —Admission, including ride, 25 cents; 
extra rides, 10 cents. Free ice water. Comfortable seats. Ladies’ 
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THE CHUTES. 

attendant in dressing room. Every requisite for the convenience and 
comfort of visitors. 

Coming south on east side of Broadway; 

Ocean Wave. —Bides, 5 c. 

The Wonderful Gladish Wheel. —Perpetual motion; the 
great wonder of the nineteenth century ; eighty years in building. 
Near the Chute. Admission, 25 c. Don’t fail to see it. 

“Alhambra.” —Free stage performance. 

Colorado Gold Mine.— EVERYBODY TAKES IT IN. Min¬ 
ing of gold exemplified; gold bearing rock strata; elevators and 
bucket tramw'ay running; air compressor and force pump working; 
miners working; most wonderful exhibition on Vanity Fair. Noth¬ 
ing objectionable; ladies especially interested. See the stage coach 
and burro pack train climb the mountain in the distance. Y"ou are 
transported to the wilds of the Rocky Mountains. Entertaining and 
educational. Leading attraction of Vanity Fair. Admission: Adults, 
25 c.; children, 10 c. 

Phantom Swing. —Admission, 10 cents; children half price. 

Candy Stand. 

Wild Animal Arena. —Admission, 25 cents; children, 10 cents. 

Col. E. Daniel Boone and J. Anthony Gorman are partners in the 
Arena of Wild and Trained Animals and Ostrich Farm in Vanity 
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Fair. Colonel Boone has been an animal trainer for 
tliirty-liA’e years, and is noted in his profession. He 
is the onl\ man, and 3 Irs, Boone the only Indy, who 
ever gave a special performance with animals before 
the Sultan of Turkey, and for this performance Colonel Boone and 
Mrs. Boone were both decorated by the Sultan in person. They also 
received diplomas and medals, which are on exhibition at the Wild 
Animal Arena. J. Anthony Grorman has likewise been long con¬ 
nected with the business, being an animal trainer all his life. He 
has been officially connected with expositions since 1876 , during 
which time he has built up a reputation second to none in the busi¬ 
ness. The show given will illustrate the power of man over beasts, 
and will also give some valuable lessons in natural history. The 
performance will be changed regularly, and will go from the deep 
sea to the forest, blending tlie home pets and singing birds with their 
natural enemies, the wild animals. 

Sclilit/Z I*3.vilioii, Jardin de Paris j \ audeville. Admission 
free. 

Going north, w'est side Cuban Avenue; 

Moorish Palace (Eden Musee). —x\^dmission, 25 cents; 
Chamber of Horrors, 10 cents. 

Night and Morning.— Admission, 25 cents. 

California Big Tree. —Admission, 15 cents, including camera 
obscuia, living pictures, and Venetian dancing girls. 

South, on east side of Cuban Avenue ; 

Diehl & Lord’s Roof Garden. —Stage entertainment after¬ 
noon and CA^ening. Free. 

Tin Type Gallery.- -Seventeen for 25 c. 

Carousal. 

Lincoln and Davis Cabins and Historical Exhibit.— 

Admission, 10 cents. 

Edison’s Mirage. —Admission, 25 cents. 

Junction of Cuban and Cairo Avenue: 

Streets of Cairo. —Admission, 10 cents; theater, 25 cents. 
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COST OF VANITY FAIR ADMISSIONS. 


Should the visitor enter all of the attractions in A anit}’ Fair, the 
total cost would be only $d. 90 . For convenient reference, the charges 
of admission are given in tabular form: 


Tent. 

The Masqueraders. 

Giant See Saw. 

Spain's Palace of Illusions and Mirror Maze 

Chinese Village (total). 

Cyclorama. 

Old Plantation. 

Shooting the Chute. 

Gladish Wheel. 

Colorado Gold Mine (children, 15c.). 

Phantom Swing. 

Ostrich Farm . 

Wild Animal Arena. 

Moorish Palace. 

Chamber of Horrors. 

Night and Morning. 

California Pig Tree. 

Lincoln and Davis Cabins. 

Edison’s Mirage. 

Streets of Cairo (total). 


SO 25 


25 


45 

50 

25 

25 

25 

25 

10 

15 

wO 

25 

10 

25 

15 

10 

25 

35 


Total 


S4 90 
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Complete List of Special Days. 


MAY. 

1-3—Supreme Senate, K. A. Essenic Order; C. J. Weatherby, Supreme 
Recorder, Louisville, Ky. 

4— Young- People's Society of Christian Endeavor. 

5— Mexico Day. 

7—Arts Day for the United States. 

7- 8—Freight Claim Association; S. A. Mehorter, Secretary. Philadel¬ 

phia, Pa. 

8— Art Day for the local Public Schools. 

12—St. Tammany Day. Improved Order Red Men, Tennessee. 

12—National Association of Stove Manufacturers; T. .1. Hogan, Secre¬ 
tary, 52 Dearborn street, Chicago. Will meet in Detroit and come 
to Nashville after adjournment. 

14—Tennessee College Day. 

14— Wolverine State Press Association. Meet in Utica, Mich., and come 
to Nashville in a body, reaching here May 14, and remain three days. 
W. H. Marvin, Utica, Mich. 

15— Knights of Pythias Day. 

1' National Good Citizens’ Convention; S. T. Nicholson, Washington, 

D. C. 

17-18—Woman’s Musical Congress. 

18 United Order Golden Cross, Supreme Commandery; W. R, Cooper, 
S. R. K., Knoxville, Tenn. 

19—Hocking and Ohio Valley Press Association; P. M. Culliman, Secre¬ 
tary, New Lexington, O.; D. H. Ganmer, President, Zanesville, O, 

19- 20—Tennessee State Bankers’Association; D. N. Kennedy, President, 

Clarksville. 

20— Bankers’ Day. 

20—Wilmington, N. C., Day. 

20—Golden Cross; Auditorium, 2 p. 3 f. 

24—Kentucky Day. 

26— Greek Letter Day. 

27— Vanderbilt Day. 

28— State Press Association of South Carolina; meet in Newberry, S, C., 
May 25 and 26; come to Nashville in a body May 28. E. H. AuU, 
President, Newberry, S. C. 
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27—Arts Day, devoted to Colleg-es of all classes in Tennessee. 

29—^Visconsin Dav. 

In May, but no date fixed—National Road Parliament and Farmers’ 
Congress; Roy Stone, President; W. G. Whidby, Secretary, Atlanta, 
(ra. Soutliern Irrig-ation Congress; W. G. Whidby, Secretary, At¬ 
lanta, Ga. 


JUNE. 

1—Tennessee Day, 

1—Governor's Day. 

I- 5—National T. P. A. of America; John A. Lea, President, St. Louis, Mo. 

1- 5—Grand Lodge Knights and Ladies of Honor; J. T. Lowe, Grand 

Protector, Saulsbury, Tenn. 

2— Centennial Day. 

2—State Convention Republican League of Tennessee; E. L. Gregory. 

2—Republican Leag'ue of Tennessee Day. 

2—Grand Army of the Republic, Tennessee Department; Capt. 11. H,' 
Case, Commander, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

2—Alabama and Tennessee Divisions of (Sons of Veterans and Woman's 
Relief Corps of Tennessee. 

4— National T. P. A. Day. 

5— Mexico Dav. 

7— Gallatin and Sumner County Day. 

8— State of Tennessee ]Master Plumbers’ Association. 

9— The Southern League of Master Plumbers’ Association; John T. 
llagg*erty. Secretary, Nashville. 

9—Knights and Ladies of Dixie. 

10—Alabama Press Association arrive in Nashville. 

10—Evansville Day. 

II— Ohio Day^. 

12—Cincinnati Day. 

14— Lebanon and Wilson County. 

15— Kappa Alpha. 

15—Tennessee Press Association; W. H. Griffin, President, Union City, 
Tenn.; H. W. Hasslock, Secretary, Nashville, Tenn. 

10—Young' Men’s Christian Association. 

17— Knoxville Day; 10 to 12 o’clock, Auditorium. 

18- 19—Texas Day. 

20—National Association of Labor Commissioners of the United States; 
Carroll D. Wright, President. Washington, D. C.; Samuel B. Horn, 
Secretary^, Hartford, Conn. Address, A. E. Hill. Nashville, Tenn. 

20— Mothers’ Day. 

21— England's Jubilee Day. 

21-22—Surviving Terry Texas Rangers; John M. Claiborne, President, 
Rusk, Texas. 
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22- 24—United Confederate Veterans; (ren. John B. Gordon, Commander 

General. 

23— Confederate Day. 

23— Peabody Day. 

24— 25—Mississippi Press Association; L. Pink vSmith, President, Winona, 

Miss. 

25— Florida Day. 

26— Franklin and Williamson Coiintj" Day. 

28—PVanklin, Ky. 

28— Bowling- Green, Ky. 

29— Columbia and Maury County Day. 

30— Pulaski and Giles County Day. 

30 and July 1-2—Phi Gamma Delta Fraternity. 

JULY. 

1-2—Phi Gamma Delta Fraternity. 

1- 3—Sig-ma Alpha Epsilon Fraternity; John J. McNally, Vanderbilt, 

Nashville. 

2- 3—Southern Indiana Press Association. 

3—Sig'ina Alpha Epsilon Day. 

3—Independence Day Celebration. 

^ Commonweal Conference; Carl Browne, Secretary, Massillon, O. 

6—National Reform Press Association. 

6—State Dental Society. 

9—Knig-hts and Ladies of Dixie. 

10—Normal Day. 

12—Texas Press Association. 

12- 13—Epworth Leag-ue Days. 

13- 14 Baptist Young- People’s Union. Meet in Chattanoog-a July 15-18. 

Stop in Nashville on their way to Chattanoog-a. 

15—South Pittsburg- Day. 

—Georg-ia Weekly Press Association. 

20—Cumberland Day. 

20—Eig-hth Tennessee Reg-iment. 

20—Baptist Day. 

20 International Association of Distributors; J. H. Clough, President, 
647 Austin avenue, Chicago; W. H. Steinbrener, 811 Vine street, 
Cincinnati; address, James B. Hill, 31 Cumberland Building, Nash¬ 
ville. 

20- 23—Senate National Union; J. W. Myers, Senate Secretary, Toledo, 0. 

21— Tennessee Druggists’ Association; G. C. Childress, President, Knox¬ 
ville, Tenn. 

31— State Teachers’ Association. 

21—West Virginia Press Association. 

23-24—Cowboys’ League Day. 
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38-30—Tennessee Bar Association. 

29— Negro Working- People’s Labor and Art Association. 

AUGUST. 

3- 5—Stenographers’ Centennial A.ssociation; Buford Duke, President, 

Nashville; W. B. Shearon, Secretary, Nashville. 

4- 5—Stenographers’ Day. 

7—Monteagle Day. 

9—County Court Day. 

10—New Orleans and Louisiana Day. 

12— Louisiana Day. 

13— Louisville Red Men’s Day. 

17—Cotton Day. 

17—Junior Order United American Mechanics. 

17—Webb's School Day. 

17—Crockett Clan; Mrs. Anna B. Tucker, Secretary, Plymouth, Ill. 

17—Daughters of America Auxiliary to the Junior Order United American 
Mechanics; M. C. Trollinger, Warner School, Nashville. 

17- 18—Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; F. M. McCiillam, Secretary, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

18— Hoo Hoo Day. 

18- 19—National Conference of State Boards of Health. 

19— Texas Negroes’ Day. 

19—United Presbyterian Day. 

25—Woodmen’s Day. 

28—Sigma Chi Day. 

30— (ieneral Insurance Agents’Convention; Capt. A. J. Brown, President, 
Dallas, Texas; R. A. Henry, Secretary, Nashville. 

SEPTEMBER. 

1— Chattanooga and Hamilton County Day. 

2— International Race Council Dav. 

6— German-American Day. 

()—Labor Day. 

7- 9 — United States Veterinary Medical Association; Dr. W. C. Rayen, 

State Veterinarian, Nashville. 

8- 10—American Fruit Growers’ Union; Willis Brown, General Manag-er, 

2 North State street, Chicago, Ill. 

9— American Fruit Growei-s’ Day. 

10— Fruit and Vegetable Growers’ Day. 

11— Nashville Da 3 ^ 

13- 15—Southern Irrigation Congress. 

14- Shelby County Day. 

15- 17—Old Time Telegraphers’ Day; J. Compton, President, Nashville. 
15-17—National Association of Colored Women. 
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15— 18—National Road Parliament. 

16— Free Home League. 

17— Physicians’ and Surg'eons’ Association Day. 

30— Young- Mens’ Institute Day. 

21—Irish-Ainerican Day. 

31- 33—National Association Mexican War Veterans; P>. G. Wood, Vice 

President, Nashville. 

33—American Society of Railroad Superintendents. 

33—American Forestry. 

33—Ancient Order United Workmen Da^’^. 

23— IMassachusetts Day. 

24- 26—National Spiritualists’ Grand Mass Convention; Harrison D. Bar¬ 

rett, President, Washington, D. C.; Francis D. Woodbury, Secretary, 
600 Pennsylvania avenue East, Washington, D. C. 

37 — Journeymen Plumbers, Gas Fitters. Steam Fitters, and Steam Fit¬ 
ters’ Helpers of the United States and Canada; M. J. Counahan, Sec¬ 
retary and Treasurer, 5133 Dearborn street, Pittsburg, Pa. 

38— Junior Order United Order American INlechanics. 

39— Alabama Day. 

39 — iSIethodist Day. 

30—Fire Underwriters’ Association Day. 

OCTOBER. 

1-3—Nineteenth Centurj^ Club of Memphis. 

1-1-5—American Society of Religious Education; J. E. Gilbert, Secre¬ 
tary, Washington, D. C. 

4—Indiana Day. 

4-6—Art Convocation. 

4- 8—National Pythian Press Association; 11. Cronheim, xVtlanta, Ga.; W. 

L. Seism, Omaha, Neb. 

5— Rhode Island Day. « 

5—Evansville Day. 

5- 10—American Society of Municipal Improvement; John L. Kennedy, 

Treasurer, Nashville, Tenn. 

6— Ward Seminarv. 

•/ 

6—German-American Day. 

6- 8—Typotheta3, J. H. Bruce, President, Nashville, Tenn. 

7— New Jersey Day. 

7—King’s Mountain Day, D. A. R. • 

7— North Carolina Day. 

^-11—Commercial Men’s Cong'ress; D. K. Clink, Secretary and Treasurer, 
69 Dearborn'street, Chicago, Ill. 

’<’—10 — Sons and Daughters of the American Revolution. 

8- 0 American Association State Weather Servdee; James Berry, Secre¬ 

tary, Washington, D, C. 

6-9—Social Science Convocation. 
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9—Illinois Day. 

9—Chicag’o Day. 

11—Vanderbilt Day. 

11 — Brooklyn Day. 

11- 13—Local Council of Memphis. 

13—Tri-State Medical Society, of Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee; J. 

Berrien Lindsley, Secretary, Nashville. Tenn. 

13—New York Day. 

12- 1.5—American Association of Traveling Passenger Agents; L. W. 

Landman, Secretary and Treasurer, care of C. H. V. & T. Ry., 
Columbus, O. 

13- Episcopal Day. 

13—New Y'ork City Day. 

13-15—American Humane Society; Rev. Francis H. Rowley, Secre¬ 
tary, Fall River, Mass. 

13- 15—Sigma Nu Fraternity; Isaac P. Robinson, Baltimore; Dr. R. E. 

Fort, Nashville. 

11—The International Association of Police and Fire Telegraph Super¬ 
intendents. 

14- 15—Wautauga Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
1.5-16—Phi Delta Theta Society. 

15- 16—American Medical Association of Colored Physicians; Dr. R. F. 

Boyd, President, Nashville. 

15—Tennessee College Day. 

15—Kappa Sigma. 

18-19—Theosophical Society Days. 

18—New Century Day. 

18- 31—Internal Revenue Employes’ National Association. Address, 

Miles Bradford, Internal Revenue Office, city; W. W. Gordon, Pre.si- 
dent, Lynchburg, Tenn.; Thos. G. Cox, Secretary, city. 

19— Independent Order of Odd Fellows’ Day. 

19-20-31—Southern Homeopathic Medical Association; Lizzie Gray Gath¬ 
ers, Secretary, St. Louis, Mo. 

19- 20—Daughters of the American Revolution, Children of the Ameri¬ 

can Revolution. 

20- 34—Congress of Religions; Jenkin Loyd Jones, General Secretarj". 

20—West Virginia Day. 

30- 34—Congress of Religions. 

20-33—General Federation of Clubs. 

31— Pre.sbyterian Day; J. I. Vance, 154 North Summer street, Nashville. 
22—American Warehousemen. 

25—Women’s National Press Association. 

36—National Council of Women. 

Coming, but no date given: 

National Conference of State Boards of Health; Dr. J. D. Plunket, 
Nashville. 
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Afro-American Press Association; Geo. T. Robinson, Treasurer, Nash¬ 
ville. 

National Young Men’s Christian Association (colored); W. H. Hunter, 
President, Norfolk, Va. 

American Federation of Labor; Frank Morrison, Secretary, Chicago, Ill. 

Conference of Charities and Corrections for the Southern States. 

American Forestry Association; F. H. Newell, Secretary, 1330 F street, 
Washington, D. C. 

The following special days will be assigned later: Brooklyn Day, Cor¬ 
poration Day, Scotch-Irish Day, Marble Day, Ireland’s Day, Swiss 
Day, Iron Day, Chamber of Commerce Day, Police Day, Miners’ 
Day, Railway Men’s Day, Printers’ Day. 
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SITUATION AND CONFORMATION. 

'ITASHVILLE occupies an elevated station in 31iddle Tennessee, on 
I both sides of the Cumberland River, but chiefly on the south 
--I bank of that stream, about a hundred and ninety miles from 
its mouth. The city is built on the limestone bluft's of the river, 
which here rise eighty feet or so above low water mark; and it as¬ 
cends the elevations that are behind them for a couple of miles, 
finally climbing, thiiil}" and scatteringly, eminences in its northern, 
nortliwestern, southern, and southwestern suburbs, which reach the 
lieight of a thousand feet above the sea. 

From its solid substructure of limestone, and from its substantial 
character in the business world, it derives its figurative name, the 
“Rock City.” The rugged lines that distinguished its site in its 
original aspects, have been pretty well rounded away by a century 
or more of urban improvement; but it still has remaining the charm 
and advantage combined of all hilly cities. It presents, coupled 
with exceptionally favorable drainage conditions, a particularly pleas¬ 
ing and picturesque diversit}' of feature. 


ARCHITECTURAL APPEARANCE. 

Tlie city is compactly built. Its architecture is, for the most part, 
of modern type; more so, indeed, than in most cities of the South; 
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but among the new, costly, ornate, and imposing examples of the 
spirit of transition and improvement that has taken hold of the place, 
can still be detected many of the landmarks of palmy periods past, 
contrasting neither shabbily nor abjectly, in their simple solidity, 
with the pretentious and overgrown neighbors, that are fast elbowing 
them aside. 

A decidedly city-like air is imparted to the streets of Nashville by 
the numerous public, business, and private structures that grace them, 
of the latest metropolitan fashion and design. It is cheeiT and 
bright, ambitious without being daring, conservative in all things, 
mindful of its own affairs, and determined in all that it undertakes. 

There is not a doubt that none of the other four cities of the South 
that rank nearly to or beyond the 100,000 population mark, can 
show a greater relative growth since the war, or more earnest and 
visible strides towards future greatness at the present day than Nash¬ 
ville. If there be an}" section of the globe which, by the divine 
rights of its own gifts from nature, ought to be a principality, cer¬ 
tainly that section is the Tennessee basin, wiiich is all tributary to 
Nashville—the blue grass region of Tennessee. The most casual ob¬ 
server must be impressed with the lavish worth of this country, even 
thouoli he l)e told nothino of its actual glories. 

He need not l)e told that an average acre of land is worth $11)0, 
because where wheat grows to the height of a six-foot man, where 
corn shadows the face of a man on horseback, and where the grasses 
are so green and long that the ffelds are like waves of emerald; where 
these things are visible, soil and climatic inffuences have mingled in 
such measure as to sing their own praises unaided. 

'Phe country tells its own storv. and whether in furrow or market 
wagon, the crops are ahvays admirable. Common field berries, the 
blackberry and the dewberry, grow in such luscious perfection as to 
suggest the highest cultivation b\* the arts of man rather than by the 
mere wildness of nature. And so the acres enrich themselves and 
the people, and keep on producing their harvests of gold. 

It would be next to impossible to picture a more inviting prospect 
from a physical aspect, so multiplied are the beauties. The forests 
are massive and the lands rolling and well w'atered, and to the 
charms of the brightest of these Tennessee pictures is usually added 
the blooded horses, the Shetland ponies, the flocks of sheep, the low- 
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ing cattle, the Jersey's, the droves of swine, whose fat is to feed the 
world, the fowl with the broods upon the lawn, whose musical mut- 
terings mingle with the songs of birds coming from the forests or 
parks—such songs of sweetness that no pen can picture or tell of 
their wondrous harmonies. It is inspirational. 

The flowers and the shrubbery and the blue grass lawns that are 
distinguishing characteristics of the mellow zone in which Nashville 
is seated, render the residence district of the cit}' especially attract¬ 
ive. The extensive grounds of the private scholastic and other in¬ 
stitutions of the city, many of them crowning the very apexes of the 
high hills, or standing on the vantage ground of their sides, and the 
park-like surroundings of its suburban villas, magnify much the 
pleasing impression made by these shaded and gaily embowered 
homes of Nashville upon the stranger within its gates. 

Nashville’s growth by suburban extensions has of late been con¬ 
spicuously rapid, and it begins to present, with the electric rapid 
transit lines that have facilitated this extension, and with other im¬ 
portant public improvements, all the attributes of metropolitan 
estate. 

Timely attention has been given by the cit}" authorities to the ques¬ 
tions of sewerage and wmter supply. In the latter particular, Nash- 
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ville, with its new pumping works and natural sand island tilter, has, 
in all probability, the clearest and best supply in the South. 

A COMMERCIAL CENTER. 

Besides distinction as the capital of Tennessee, and the seat of 
justice for Davidson County, both to it a V)usiness advantage, Nash¬ 
ville is of consequence among American cities as the chief commercial 
center and wholesale market between the Ohio and the Oulf. The 
Cumberland, in its passage through the State, makes a wide detour 
through Middle Tennessee, and, as a highway for steanil)oats and 
lumber tows, is to the city an exceedingly useful avenue of transporta¬ 
tion. It is navigable from Nashville to its mouth for a season of 
nine months in the vear, and 3h0 miles above the citv for six months. 

Four liuudred houses engaged in wholesale trade at Nashville, job¬ 
bing and manufactures included, do a business, it is computed, of 
$100,000,000 a 3 *ear. Its drummers, a legion numbering six hun¬ 
dred, traverse in their various assignments a territory embracing, 
ordinarily, eight iStates of the South, and some take the country at 
large for a field. In several of the jobbing lines Nashville claims 
precedence of rank over Louisville and even New Orleans. 

As the nearest large city to the remaining sources of hardwood 
timber supply, it has risen to l)e the foremost market for that com¬ 
modity in the land. And its consumption of lumber of all kinds, 
for sale and manufacture, now reaches the enormous total of 175,- 
000,09(1 feet a year, worth, at a low estimate, between $3,500,000 
and $5,000,000, 

LEADING HOTELS. 

The hotels of Nashville are distinct ornaments to the city. Tlie 
leading ones are of the most attractive outward design, with lobbies of 
marble and handsome oak, and furnishings throughout of the latest 
and finest make. 

The recent extensive and costly improvements made in the Maxwell 
House, in anticipation of the Exposition, have enhanced its qualities 
as a hotel of the strictly first class. The Maxwell was built just be¬ 
fore the war, and is one of those famous grand hotels that early dis¬ 
tinguished the South. Built in the colonial style, with massive pil¬ 
lars without and within, a large amount of its interior space is 
devoted to public rooms. 

The rotunda is one of the handsomest of its kind in the South, with 
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THE MAXWELL. 

a marble floor and wainscoting, new fnrniture in hard wood, and elab¬ 
orate mural decorations in fresco. A dining room of magnificent 
proportions and exquisite decorations, having rich panel work in 
figure designs. The management is in the hands of Mr. W. K. Black, 
formerly of the Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, and of the Mountain 
House, Cresson Springs, Penn. During the Centennial the Maxwell 
will be run on the European plan, at $1 per day and up. A first- 
class cafe is also run in connection with the same, at reasonable rates. 
Table d’hote dinner is served from 5:30 to 8:00 p. m. for $1. 

The Tulane, formerly the Nicholson, has been enlarged and re¬ 
furnished for the Centennial, and now enjoys the distinction of being 
the largest hotel in the state, with a capacity for seven hundred and 
fifty guests and one thousand in an emergency. The Tulane is a full 
block in size, six stories high, and has three hundred rooms. 

The rates will be $1 a da}" and upward, on the European plan, dur¬ 
ing the Exposition. There is a splendid cafe, with service at the 
most reasonable rates, enabling one to live as economically or lav¬ 
ishly as he may elect. The west front overlooks the Exposition 
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THE TTJLANE. 


grounds, and the whole city is in panoramic view from the upper 
stories. To view the Centennial grounds and lights at night from 
the Tulane is worth the cost of a lodging. 

BANKING FACILITIES. 

The real position of Nashville among the cities of the land, is 
proven by the fact that the combined capital, surplus, and undivided 
prolits of her banks surpass, by a wide margin, those of any other 
Southern city. The capital, surplus, and undivided profits of the 
banks of Nashville aggregate nearly $10,000,000, and, as money 
changers stick more closely to facts, in the commercial world, than 
anv other class of citizens, it mav be taken as a certainty, that that 
amount of banking facilities is needed by the business men of the 
city. Idle banking abilities of Nashville, in short, are practically 
limitless, and there is always enough money on hand for any emer¬ 
gency. Two years ago a fearful panic swept over the country, and 
Nashville, in common with other cities, including the very centers of 
finance, suffered; but there is not a city in the United States that 

weatliered the storm more nobly than Nashville. The solvent banks 

«/ 

stood like stone walls, and when confidence was restored they led the 
way to rapid recover}', and it was not long before the business inter¬ 
ests of the city were running as smoothly as ever. The city is known 
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as tlie home of many rich men, and there is reason for it. It is 
known for its banking facilities, and that reputation will never fade 
so long as the present shrewd, energetic business men have the banks 
in charge. There is plenty of money here at all seasons of the year 
for every enterprise, new or old. 

EDUCATIONAL,, ETC. 

It is a center of Southern enterprises and projej^ts, financial and 
developmental, as well as of commerce, and, in two particulars, 
scarcely susceptil)le of commercial classification, and yet not at all 
remotely infiuencing trade, has umpiestioned prestige over all its 
sister cities of the South—for its establishments devoted to hio:her 
education, and to the publication of religious works. 

Among its eighty schools, public and private, every order, seem¬ 
ingly, is represented, from the kindergarten to the university, and 



DAVIDSON COUNTY COURTHOUSE. 

from a military to a convent school. Its facilities for the schooling 
of youth are, in fact, so superior and comprehensive that fully 5,000 
persons, it is estimated, are drawn to it on that account, in addition 
to the population it would naturally have, a figure indicating in some 
degree, the value, in a business sense, of good schools. 

Going out from the Public Scpiare, near the center of the city, 
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where stiiiids the City Hall, the Courtliouse. and the serrated stalls 
of the principal meat and vegetable markets, and approaching tlie sub¬ 
urbs, no matter which thoroughfare is traveled, the liberal outlines of 
some one, or perhaps two or three, of Nashville’s grand universities 
and colleges will greet the eye—great buildings far back in ample 
parks, half hidden by forest and ornamental trees. There is much 
of interest in each of them—museums, laboratories, observatories, 
memorial halls and tablets, and libraries. A complete circuit of 
these handsome institutions surrounds the city. Vanderbilt, with its 
massive buildings and acres of blue grass ornamental growths, forest 
trees, and curving drives and walks, heads the list in the western 
suburbs. Then there are Belmont College for Young Ladies, which 
is fully as beautiful; Boscobel College for Young Ladies; the State 
(Peabody) Normal College; the costly new buildings of the Medical 
Department of Vanderbilt; the University of Nashville; the Univer¬ 
sity of Tennessee; the Central Tennessee College, Roger Williams 
University, and Fisk Universit}', three institutions for the higher 
education of the negro, which are without equals on the Continent. 
Ward Seminary and Price’s College for Young Ladies, two famous 
colleges, are in the heart of the city, as are numerous fine training 
schools and the splendid butf stone building of the Law and Dental 
Departments of Abiiiderbilt University. 

BELMONT COLLEGE. 

Hawthorne, speaking of his home, ascribes to it the advantages of 
“ near remoteness and accessible seclusion,” and the words have been 
aptly employed to describe the location of Belmont College, in the 
southwestern suburbs of the city, at the extreme limit of the noble 
avenue bearing the same name. 

A handsome electric car line to the north door puts the happy col¬ 
lege girls in quick touch with the city, from which, after a day of 
heat and dust, the return to the broad, cool balconies and flowery 
walks of the lovely old park, is peculiarly pleasant and grateful. 
The college commands a fine view of the Centennial grounds, is 
within pleasant walking distance, and may be reached by electric car 
for one fare. As the college buildings will be open for the reception 
of Centennial visitors, the above facts may prove of interest to our 
readers. 
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All that nature, art, and wealth could do in fitting a home of pa¬ 
latial proportions has since been supplemented a judicious expend¬ 
iture for school equipment, and Belmont College stands to-day the 
safe competitor of schools many times her age. Nothing, perhaps, 
has done more for Belmont than her wise recognition of existing 
needs in schoolgirl life and her provision for ministry thereunto. She 
early resolved to throw about girls who have reached the age when 
independent, responsible thought and effort must begin the fostering 
care of home life, and, b}* commingling home and college influences, 
develop lovely character while intellectual discipline and culture were 
progressing. 

The visitor within the college walls, is at once impressed with the 
air of home like content and comfort that pervades the atmosphere, 
and a closer inspection reveals an earnest, active industry that speaks 
eloquently for the excellence of the educational methods employed 
and the thoroughness of the results attained. A broad and liberal 
curriculum faithfully administered; a faculty of the highest woman¬ 
hood qualifications and accomplishments, and a fearless pursuit of 
preconceived standards and ideals have given Belmont a unique and 
enviable position among the institutions of our land. 

Almost from its inception, the school has enjoyed a national 
patronage, and at the present time numbers among its students girls 
from Butte City, San Francisco, El Paso, Philadelphia, Augusta, St. 
Augustine, Tampa, Mobile, New Orleans, San Antonio, and all in¬ 
termediate territory. Every year the demand for rooms has ex¬ 
ceeded the supply, and the necessity for early registration has become 
apparent. This last year a third cottage has been added, and that 
it will also be filled is already an assured fact. 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 

There is no more attractive spot in or near the city of Nashville 
than the campus of Vanderbilt University, and visitors to the Cen¬ 
tennial will find a few hours spent on these grounds among the most 
delightful of their whole visit. The magnificent institution stands as 
a monument to the Vanderbilt family of New York. It was founded 
by Commodore Cornelius A^anderbilt, who gave the sum of $1,000,000 
for this purpose. Further donations have been made by Mr. W. H. 
Vanderbilt, the son of the founder, and more lately still by Mr. Cor¬ 
nelius Vanderbilt, the grandson of the founder. 
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The university comprises seven distinct departments with about 
seventy professors and instructors and 7U(» students. The work of 
the Academic, Theological, Pharmaceutical, and Engineering Depart¬ 
ments is done on the main campus of the university, a park of eighty 
acres, which is situated on the western edge of the city, and is in full 
view of all who go out to tlie Centennial grounds. The Law and Den¬ 
tal Departments are located in a very handsome building on Cherry 
street in the very heart of the city, and the Medical Department oc¬ 
cupies a new building just erected for that purpose in South Nash¬ 
ville, on the corner of Summer and Elm streets. This building is a 
real ornament to the city, and in adaptation to the work of that de¬ 
partment is not surpassed, and probably is not equaled by any medi¬ 
cal college in the South. Courteous attention will be found in the 
main building on the campus and in the Medical College, for the re¬ 
ception of visitors. 

Vanderbilt University is the pride of Nashville and of the whole 
South. The influence of this institution is felt in every South¬ 
ern State. Her graduates are fast taking leading positions in every 
walk of life. The conditions of entrance are higher than in an}" 
other Southern institution; the course of instruction is thorough, and 
the diploma of the university is the attestation of high scholarship 
and good character. Many graduates of other colleges come here 
every year for advanced w’ork. Even in the Dental and Medical De¬ 
partments, where tradition allows a rather lax method of w"ork, the 
university has set a good example of carefully graded courses, dis¬ 
tinct work for each class in lecture room and laboratory, a system 
which doubles the work of the professors and the profit of the 
students. 

The Vanderbilt University Summer School will be conducted in the 
university hall of the campus, beginning June 21, and the dormitories 
of the university will be open for the reception of boarders from June 
20 to September 10. 

MONTGOMERY BELL ACADEMY. 

S. M. D. Clark, A.M., Principal. 

This institution, founded in 1807, is the Academic Department of 
the University of Nashville. The site is easy of access, the grounds 
spacious, the buildings commodious and w"ell arranged. Its partial 
endowment by Montgomery Bell assures permanency. It is well 
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MONTGOMERY BELL ACADEMY. 

supplied with modern appliances for instruction, has an able corps 
of teachers, extended and diversified courses of study, and has al¬ 
ready made an enviable reputation. Its graduates are numerous, 
and may be found in leading positions in this and other cities. 

THE NASHVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

Among the educational institutions of the city, the Nashville Con¬ 
servatory of Music stands at the front, although only five years es¬ 
tablished. 

Dr. August Schemmel, of Deri in, Germany, at the request of the 
musical people of Nashville, opened the Conservatory of Music in 
1892. He had, at the beginning, twenty-five pupils. This number 
increased rapidly, as soon as the citizens became aware of the excel¬ 
lent advantages ottered by the Conservatory. The enrollment last 
year was more than three hundred. 

The Conservatory is also the College of Music of the University of 
Nashville, but retains its identity and works under its own charter. 
The incorporation of the Conservatory of Music with the University 
of Nashville was done, after careful investigation, with a view of in¬ 
creasing the usefulness of both institutions. In the ancient uni¬ 
versity curriculum music held an honored place, as one of the seven 
liberal arts. So, in uniting the Conservatory to the University, 
music is restored to its rightful place. 
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Dr. W. II. Piiyne is chancellor: Dr. August r^chemmel. president; 
Dr. Xaver Scluirwenka, general musical director; Mrs. M. A. Man¬ 
ning, business manager. The Board of Directors of the college 
consists of Dr. August Schemmel. P. D. Carr. M. B. Pilcher, J. G. 
Kirkpatrick, anti G. W. Gifford, who is also secretary of the l)oard. 

Dr. i:>chemmel has an efficient corps of teachers. Every branch of 
mu.sic is taimht. The method is the same as that of Berlin and 
Leipsic. There is. in addititm to the music, an elocution and an art 
department, l)oth presided over by competent teachers. 

The course of study in the Conservatory is of a veiy high grade. 
To receive a diploma means that the holder thereof has a thorough 
knowledge of music—practically, theoreticall}", and artistically. 

There is a homelike boarding department, where parents ma}’ safel}’ 
send their daughters. Each student is cared for as a daughter of 
the house. 

The rapid increase from twenty-five to three hundred pupils, shows 
that the people have been quick to recognize true merit, and to take 
advantage of the opportunity in the South of a broad musical education. 

Catalogues and further information can be obtained by addressing 
The Nashville Conservator}'of Music, 331 N. Summer St., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

ST. CECILIA ACADEMV. 

One of the oldest schools in Tennessee for young ladies is St. 
Cecilia Academy, situated on the corner of North Clay and Hamburg 
streets, Nashville, Tenn. This school was founded in 1860, and is 
conducted bv the Dominican Sisters. It is one of the most thor- 
oughly equipped educational institutions for young ladies in the 
United States. While most pupils take the regular academic course, 
the academy offers every advantage to those who wish to take special 
studies. All the branches of music are taught in both the vocal and 
instrumental departments. The art department comprises classes in 
oil-painting, water-colors, china-painting, and pencil and crayon 
drawing from casts. Typewriting and phonography are among the 
elective studies. The languages, ancient and modern, together with 
elocution, receive due attention. The academic year consists of two 
sessions of five months each, commencing on the first Monday in 
September, and terminating about June 20. For circulars or terms, 
address Superioress, St. Cecilia Academy. 
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JENNINGS’ BUSINESS COLLEGE. 

Mr. Jennings is a native of Edgefield, S. C., where he was born 
in 1838. At tlie age of sixteen, in January, 1855, he became book¬ 
keeper for the Trion Manufacturing Company, at Trion, Ga. In 
1857 he came to Nashville, and became bookkeeper for the old firm 
of Giardner & Co. Thence he went to the Planter’s Bank. In 1864 
he was engaged for an extended period in the examination of the 
books of A. T. Stewart & Co.. New York, at that time the largest 
mercantile firm in the world. This firm afterward offered Mr. Jen¬ 
nings, then but twenty-six years of age, the position of assistant 
general manager of their counting room, cn a salary of $3,000 per 
annum, but this was declined, with a view then in prospect of enter¬ 
ing as a partner in a wholesale 
house in Nashville. In 1865 we 
find him teller of the Falls City 
Tobacco Bank, Louisville, Ky., 
and shortly afterwards a partner 
and head of the counting room in 
the two firms of Evans, Gardner 
& Co., New York, and Evans, Fite 
& Co., of Nashville. He was 
afterwards partner and head of 
the office from 1872 to 1884 in the 
wholesale houses of Jennings, 

Gioodbar & Co., Jennings, Dis- 
mukes & Woolwine, and E. W. Jennings & Co., all of Nashville. 
He subsequently organized the business college that bears his name, 
which is now in a flourishino; condition—as shown bv the brilliant 
success of its graduates, who are filling lucrative positions throughout 
the country. 

S. J. Keith, President Fourth National Bank (capital and surplus, 
$1,400,000.00), Nashville, saj^s: “I can state with much pleasure 
that I have known Mr. B. W. Jennings for more than twenty years, 
both as a wholesale merchant and afterward as the Principal of Jen¬ 
nings’ Business College, and that I esteem him as a gentleman and a 
business man, and believe the instruction given the students in his 
college will be of great benefit to them. Tlie Fourth National Bank 
now has in its employ eight of the graduates of that school.” 
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Cl)e nasbwile College for Voung Cadies, 


Situated on the corner of Broad and Vauxhall Streets, in the ciU’ of 
Nashville, is the largest and most conspicuous institution devoted to 
the education of women in the city of Nashville. It comprises three 
grand buildings, so united as to constitute practically one single im¬ 
posing structure. There are over two hundred rooms of various sizes 
and capacities. The provisions for light and air are on the most 
ample scale. The institution is supplied with baggage and passenger 
elevators, which is a feature entirely unique, as no similar school 
in the city is so provided. The curriculum of the college covers 
Sciences, Literature, Languages, Mathematics, Art, Music, and prac¬ 
tical education. The college is provided with a gymnasium, the 
largest and best equipped of its character in the city. The main 
building, on Broad Street, has an interior of striking impressiveness, 
with a rotunda rising through five stories, flooded with light and 
amply ventilated. 

This institution was organized in 1880, and, during its career, has 
enrolled nearl}" five thousand pupils, with an average attendance, dur¬ 
ing seventeen years, of two hundred and seventy young ladies. The 
pupils have been drawn from nearly every State in the Union, and 
from several foreign countries. The reputation of the institution has 
been continually enhanced, until it now stands at the very head of 
colleges for women in this section. The diploma of the institution is 
regarded as satisfactory evidence of scholarly attainments, and the 
graduates are sought for as teachers in the literaiy departments, as 
well as in music, art, and elocution. In the latter branch, the very 
best service is rendered b}* a gentleman or national reputation, who 
has for years been conducting this subject of instruction in Vander¬ 
bilt University. 

Ph 3 "sical culture has been made a prominent feature in the college, 
which was the pioneer in introducing gymnastic training for women 
in this cit 3 ^ The gymnasium is large, well ventilated, ampl}' pro¬ 
vided with appliances. The libraries of the college have greatly con¬ 
tributed to the development of the taste and the improvement of the 
culture of the pupils. 
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WARD SEMINARY, 


T his Seminary for Young Ladies was established in 18h5, and, 
in point of age, stands first of its kind among the schools of 
Nashville. Its growth has been constant, regular, and healthy. 
Its work is thorough, practical, refining, and of such a character as to 
win public favor. The management is quiet and unobtrusive, 3 ’et 
marked by prosperity and a growing reputation. In all the improved 
methods of education and the demands of a progressive period, this 
school stands in the front rank. 

Ward Seminary was presided over for twenty-two years by its 
honored founder, Dr. W. E. Ward. He considered Spruce Street 
the most suitable part of the city for his school; to-daj^ every citizen 
knows it to be the most eligible location in Nashville. Situated on 
one of the most fashionable streets, the Seminary is yet within a few 
minutes’ walk of all the leading churches and lecture halls. The 
school is distinctly Christian, but not sectarian. The pupils are ex¬ 
pected to attend the church of their parents. The policy^ of the 
school is to do serious, honest work. It makes no display to de¬ 
ceive; no extravagant promises that it cannot fulfill. Its purpose is 
by quiet, earnest effort to make of its pupils cultured, Christian 
women. In splendid equipment, in good management, and in 
healthfulness, this school stands second to none. 
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The Tennessee Centennial Exposition has set apart Wednesday, 
October 6, 1897, as Ward Seminary Day. Every effort will be made 
to have a grand reunion of the alumna?, and an elaborate and inter¬ 
esting programme will be arranged. 

LIVE STOCK INTERESTS. 

The country environing the city is largely devoted to the breeding 
of fine horses, cattle, and mules, and has fame as a nursery of thor¬ 
oughbreds hardly inferior to that of Kentucky itself, to wiiich it has 
a likeness in its bracing climate, its limestone soils, and its natural 
carpeting of blue grass; to w’hich, indeed, many claim it is really 
superior in its greater abundance of w’ater. “ Belle Meade,” General 
Jackson’s widel}" celebrated thoroughbred stud, and the “Hermit¬ 
age” stud of trotters, are within easy jaunt of the city. 



BELLE MEADE. 

Belle Meade, wiiich is one of the largest, oldest, and most reliable 
horse breeding establishments in the w^oiid, is situated on the Har¬ 
ding pike, about six miles out. It embraces 5,300 acres of blue 
grass land, watered by rippling brooks, and shaded in manj' parts 
by the indigenous oaks and hickories of this part of the country. It 
presents the general appearance of one of the manors of old England. 
It is an estate as fine as any belonging to the nobility of the Old 
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World, and is a place, indeed, which is visited by many of the most 
distinguished personages that have made the tour of this country. 

CLIMATIC AND SANITARY CONDITIONS. 

The conditions affecting the public health at Nashville are reported 
by the city’s health officer as exceptionally favorable to its well 
being, and a small sum only is, therefore, appropriated for sanitary 
purposes. The mild and equable climate, the abundant and whole¬ 
some water supply, the systematic sewerage extension, the very con¬ 
siderable area of paved streets, the free hospital and dispensaries 
maintained, and the continuous inspection by a special detail of po¬ 
lice, all tend to insure the public comfort and safet}' in this particular. 

Tlie average summer temperature at Nashville during twenty years 
was, by official records, 78 degrees; of winter for the same period, 41; 
and the average annual rainfall, for a like time, 50 inches. This is 
approximately the climate of Northern Spain. There are no diseases 
especially prevalent at Nashville. It is elevated; there are no marshes 
near it to engender malaria; yellow fever has never originated in the 
city, and when it raged in other cities of the South, Nashville was a 
place of refuge from it. 

The mortuary reports of the health department of the city show 
that the death rate of Nashville is only aVjout 16 or 17 to the thou¬ 
sand of population; and for the white race it is much less, only about 
12 or 13, a more favorable showing than any city of the land as large 
can make. The principal causes of death are from ailments to which 
the flesh generally, everywhere, and not here especially, is heir to— 
consumption, pneumonia, and old age. A healthy person is easily 
acclimated. 

CITY HOSPITAL. 

One of the prides of Nashville is the City Hospital, which in ex¬ 
pert judgment is worth}" of mention in the same breath with the most 
favored institutions of the kind in the land. Standing upon a high 
bluff' above the upper bend of the river, its beauty is never quite hid¬ 
den. Near by there are private hospitals and sanitariums of such 
dimensions that strangers passing invariably inquire about them. 

THE WATER SUPPLY. 

Nashville derives its water supply from the Cumberland river, 
three miles up stream from the city, which reaches it here uncontam- 
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inated with the drainage of any large city above it on the banks. Its 
waterworks have been brought, by late improvements, into a high 
state of efficienc}^ These works were begun in 1830, and something 
like $1,500,000 had been spent on them before the lastest additions 
to them were made. These additions embrace a new reservoir and 
pumping station of capacity sufficient for the growth of the city for 
manj' years to come. The reservoir has 52,000,000 gallons capacity. 
There are fifty miles of mains laid in the streets. The water is filtered 
through an island of gravel in the river, and is unexcelled for clear¬ 
ness and potableness and for steam making anywhere in the land. 

The city owns these works, and its charges to water consumers are 
exceedingly low. Some few of the hotels and larger concerns of the 
city have their own artesian supply. 

LIGHTING AND OTHER CONVENIENCES. 

The streets of Nashville are lighted with both gas and the electric 
spark. The Nashville Gas Company furnishes a part of the street 
lights, and the Cumberland Electric Light & Power Company the re¬ 
mainder. 

HALLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, AND BLOCKS. 

Allen Building, N. College cor. Church. 

Alloway Block, Church nr. N. High. 

Austin Block, Union cor. Printers' allev. 

Bass Block, Church cor. N. College. 

Berry Block, Church cor. N. Cherry. 

Broad Street Amusement Hall, Broad nr. S. Spruce. 

Burns Block, N. Market cor. Public Square. 

Burton Hall, 75 N. Second. 

Cannon Block, Church cor. N. Spruce. 

Cantrell Block, N. Summer bet. Church & Union. 

Central Labor Union Hall, 215^ Union. 

Chamber of Commerce Building, 307-311 Church. 

Cherokee Wigwam, Foster cor. N. Third. 

City Hall, Public Square. 

City Hotel Block, 332—338 Public Square. 

City Police Station, 416 N. Market. 

City Reservoir, S. Spruce 2 miles; take car to station, and transfer 
to S. Spruce street car. 
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City AVorkhouse, X. Front opp. Locust. 

Cole Building, N. Cheny cor. Union. 

Coliseum, Cedar nr. Clifton pike. 

Collier Hall, ^Yest End av. nr. Palmer. 

Combs Building, 314 N. Summer. 

Connor Block, 305-309 Church. 

County Jail, 222 N. Front. 

Courthouse, Public Square. 

Cumberland Presbyterian Publishing House Building, 150 N. Cherry. 
Customhouse, Broad bet. S. Vine & S. Spruce. 

Exchange Building, 411-413 Union. 

Express Building, 417-419 Church. 

Gordon’s Hall, 1319 Alameda. 

Grand Opera House, N. Cherry nr. Cedar. 

Harris Block, Broad cor. N. Spruce. 

Haury Hall, 1201 N. College. 

Hayward Hall, Roger Williams University. 

Homestead Building, Union cor. N. College. 

Inn Block, 116-120 Public Square. 

Jackson Building, Church cor. N. Summer. 

Kirkman Building, N. Summer cor Union. 

Lewis Block, Church cor. N. Summer. 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad Depot, N. College nr. Locust. 

Luck Block, 513-517 Church. 

McClure Hall, 214-216 Woodland. 

McGavock Block,.N. Cherry cor. Bank al. 

Markethouse, Public Square. 

Masonic Hall, Woodland cor. S. Fifth. 

Masonic Temple, Church bet. N. Cherry and N. Summer. 

Mill Block, 617-621 Church. 

Murphy Building, 416-418 Union. 

Nashville Athletic Club Building, 315—319 Church. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway Building, Broad cor 
Walnut. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railwa}' Depot, Church cor. 
Walnut. 

New Masonic Theater, Church nr. N. Summer. 
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Nichol Building, 407-409 Uuion. 

Noel Block, Cburch cor. N. College. 

Noel Court, N. College nr. Church. 

Odd Fellows’ Temple, Church cor. N. High. 

Ol 3 ^mpic Theater Building, N. Summer cor. Union. 

Overton Building, N. Summer nr. Union. 

Post office. Customhouse, Broad cor. S. Spruce. 

Publishing House Block, N. E. cor. Public Square. 

Pythian Hall, S. Market opp. Lindsley av. 

Ratterman’s Hall, N. Summer cor. Monroe. 

Science Hall, Vanderbilt grounds. 

Simmons Block, Church cor. N. High. 

Simmons Hall, 426^ Union. 

Spring Brook Block, N. Market bet. Church & Broad. 

State Capitol, Cedar, N. Vine, Gay & Park Place. 

Telephone Exchange, 180 N. College. 

Tennessee Penitential’}’, Church cor. Stonewall. 

Theater Vendome, Church nr. N. High. 

The American Building, Church cor. N. Cherry. 

Union Gospel Tabernacle, N. Summer nr. Broad. 

Vanderbilt University Law & Dental Department, N. Cherr}’ bet. 

Union and Deaderick. 

Watkins IBock, N. Market nr. Broad. 

Watkins Institute & Library, Church cor. N. High. 

Wesle}’ Hall, A^anderbilt grounds. 

Willcox Building, Church cor. N. High. 

Young Men’s Christian Association Building, 321-327 Church. 

NASHVILLE CITY GOVERNMENT. 

CITY OFFICERS. 

Mayor—W. M. McCarth}’. 

Board of Public Works and Affairs—G. AV. Stainback, chairman 
J. L. Kennedy, and B. H. Beasley; secretary, F. W. Kuhn. 
Recorder—Jas. T. Bell. 

Treasurer—W. 0. Doss. 

Comptroller of the Treasury—W. H. Crutcher. 

Attornev—John Bell Keeble. 
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Civil Engineer—J. A. Jowett. 

Chief of Fire Department—E. M. Carell. 

Assistant Chief of Fire Department—J. D. Alexander. 
Chief of Police—J. H. Clack. 

Health Officer—N. G. Tucker, H.D. 

Assessor—W. W. Southgate. 

Water Tax Assessor—D. F. Barr. 

Superintendent of Waterworks—Geo. Beyer. 



WARNER SCHOOL. 


CITY COUNCIL. 

A. S. Williams. President. 


Ward 12—A. J. Allen, M.D., 
Ward 19—E. E. Barthell, 
Ward 6—J. H. Bruce, 

Ward 5—M. Dalton, 


Ward 9—Alfred E. Howell, 
Ward 11—Geo. Moore, 

Ward 16—A. F. McConnell, 
Ward 3—T. J. Robertson, 
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Ward 7—Ben Liiidauer, 
Ward 14—Jesse R. Foreman, 
Ward 13—James K. Goodloe 
Ward 17—Frank Goodman, 
Ward 4—W, T. Harwell, 
Ward 2—Robert Hitchcock, 


Ward 15—W. A. Stewart, 
Ward 1—Conrad T. Stier, 
Ward 8—J. E, A'andergrift, 
Ward 10—W, P. Hood, 

Ward 18—J. M, Warren, 
Ward 20—A. S. Williams. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS (CITY). 

Fogg High School, Broad cor, N, Spruce. 

Hume School, N. Spruce nr. Broad. 

Howard School, Highland av. cor. S. College. 

Warner School, Russell cor. S. Seventh. 

Tarbox School, Broad nr. McTveire av. 

H 3 ’nes School, N. Summer cor. Line. 

Elliott School, N. High cor. Jefferson. 

Caldwell School, Foster cor. N. Third. 

Trimble School, S. Market cor. Chestnut. 

Watkins School, N. McXairy nr. Clinton. 

Buena Vista School, Buena Vista cor. Scott.. 


COLORED, 

Meigs School, Georgia nr. S. Seventh. 

Pearl School, S. Summer nr. Demonbreun. 

Belleview School, X. Summer cor Howard. 

Knowles School, Grant nr. Park. 

Granny White Pike School, Kayne av. nr. Olympic. 

Lawrence School, South nr. Kayne av. 

McKee School, Morgan nr. Church. 

COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

Academic School, 1309 Broad. 

Ashcraft Seminary (col.), Batavia nr. Heiman. 

Assumption School, X. Vine cor. Monroe. 

Auten Seminaiy (col.), X. Cheny cor. X. Clay, 

Baptist College School (col.), Polk cor. Park. 

Belmont College, W. Madison opp. S. Belmont. 

Berlitz School of Languages, 613 Willcox Building, L. G. Palabot 
prof. & prill. 

Boscobel College for Young Ladies, Sevier nr. S. Seventh. 
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Buena Vista Seminary, Buena Avista cor. Scott. 

Cathedral School, in charge Sisters of Mercy, 413 N. Vine. 

Central Tennessee College, 114 Maple. 

Central Tennessee College Law Department, 144 Maple. 

Central Tennessee College Meharry Medical & Dental Departments, 
Maple cor. Chestnut. 

Central Tennessee College Normal Department, Maple cor. Chestnut. 
Central Tennessee College Model School, Maple bet. Mallory & La¬ 
fayette. 

Central Tennessee College Theological Department, 114 Maple. 
Convent of the Precious Blood, 707 Monroe. 

Fisk University, Harding opp. Addison av. 

Fisk University Uymnasium & Meclianical Department, N. Addison 
av. cor. Jackson. 


Fisk University Model School, Fisk University. 

Fisk University Theological Seminary, Addison av. cor. Jackson. 
Free Kindergarten, Buena ATsta cor. Scott. 

Free Kindergarten & Industrial School for Colored Children, 412 S. 
Summer. 

Hoffman Hall (col.). Episcopal Theological Seminary, Salem cor. 
Hermosa. 

McKendree Free Kindergarten, Cheatham cor. Tilden. 

McFerrin High School, Arrington nr. Lischey av. 

Missionary Training School (col. ), 513 Mulberry. 

Montgomeiy Bell Academy, Lindsley av. cor. University. 

Nashville Bible School, J. A. Harding, supt., 1020 S. Spruce. 
Nashville College for Young Ladies, Broad cor. Vauxhall Place. 
Nashville Conservatory of Music, 331 N. Summer. 

New Shop School, old Charlotte pike nr. N., C. & St. L. By. 
Peal)ody Normal College, S. Market bet. Lindsley av. & Middleton. 
Powers’ Seminary, Polk cor. Park, 
lloger Williams Universit}^, Hillsboro pike 2 miles. 

St. Bernard Convent Academy, in charge of the Sisters of Mercy, N. 
A ine nr. Church. 

St. Cecilia Academy, in charge of Dominican Sisters, N. Clay cor. 


Bremen. 

St. Columba’s Convent School, 529 Main, in charge of Dominican 
Sisters. 
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St. Joseph’s Academj’’, in charge Sisters of Mercy, McNairycor. Hj’iies. 
St. Patrick Convent School, 1221 S. Market. 

Tennessee Military Institute, Lockeland av. nr. Fourteenth. 

Tennessee School for the Blind, Fillmore nr. Nance. 

Tennessee Industrial School, Murfreesboro pike 2^ miles. 

University of Nashville, S. Market opp. Ash. Trustees: J. D. Por¬ 
ter, president; Gov, R. L. Taylor, ex officio j W. H. Payne, 
chancellor. 

University of Nashville Medical Department, S. Market cor. Elm. 
University of Nashville, Peabody Normal College, \Vm. H. Payne, 
chancellor of the University and president of the College. Wm. 

R. Payne, secretary and treasurer, S. Market opp. Ash. 
University of Tennessee, college dispensary. City Hall, Public Square. 
University of Tennessee Medical and Dental Department, Broad bet. 

S. Vine and S. High. 

University school, C. B. Wallace, principal, S. High, nr. Demonbreun. 
Vanderbilt Universit}", Vanderbilt av. bet. Hillsboro pike and West 
End av. Bishop R. K. Hargrove, president; R. A. Young, D.D,, 
secretary, Nashville, Tenn.; E. W. Cole, treasurer, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Wils Williams, bursar. 

Vanderbilt University Academic Department, Vanderbilt grounds. 
Vanderbilt University Biblical Department, Vanderbilt grounds. 
Vanderbilt University Dental Department, 313 N. Cherry. 

Vanderbilt Plniversity Engineering Department, Vanderbilt grounds. 
Vanderbilt University Law Department, 313 N. Cherry. 

Vanderbilt University Medical Department, S. Summer cor. Elm. 
Vanderbilt Universit}^ Pharmaceutical Department, Vanderbilt 
grounds. 

Ward Seminary for Young Ladies, 143-145 N. Spruce. 

Watkins Institute Night School, Watkins Institute. 

CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

Colored Relief Society, 130 Capitol av. ; Mrs. P. Sumner, sec. 
Confederate Soldiers’ Home, Lebanon pike 12 miles; J. P. Hickman, 
secretary. 

Day Home for Children, Scott cor. Polk; Miss Izora Orr, sec. 
Florence Crittenden Mission Home, 013 Stevenson av.; Mrs. C. A. 
Ijavvrence, sec. 
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House of Industry, 213 N. Vine; Mrs. M. B. Pilcher, sec. 

Masonic Board of Relief, Masonic Temple, Church st.; Jos. S. Cards, 
secretary. 

Masonic Widows and Orphans' Home, Gallatin pike 4 miles; W. H. 
Bumpass, sec. 

Monroe Harding Orphan Home, Salem nr. Osage, N. W. Nashville. 
NashAulle Free Kindergarten; Mrs. S. I. Cherry, sec. 

Nashville Humone Societv; Mat Hoke, sec. 

Nashville Relief Societ}', 435 N. Market; Miss M. F. Battle, sec. 
Old Woman’s Home, 136 N. Cherry; Mrs. B. J. Farrar, sec. 
Protestant Orphan Asylum, Franklin pike, 2|^ miles; Mrs. P. H. 
Manlove, sec. 

St. Mary’s Orphan As 3 dum (Catholic), Murfreesboro piKe 2 miles; 
Sister Rose, superior. 

TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE COMPANIES. 

Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co., 180 N. College. 

East Tennessee Telephone Co., 24 Noel Block. 

Postal Telegraph & Cable Co., Church cor. N. College. 

Western Union Telegraph Co., 300 Church. 

DISPENSARIES (FREE). 

City Dispensary, South end City Hall, up stairs. 

Nashville Relief Society, N. Market cor. Ga 3 \ 

Universit}’^ of Nashville, S. Market cor. Elm. 

Universitv of Tennessee, 614 Broad. 

Vanderbilt UniversiW, S. Summer cor. Elm. 

CEMETERIES. 

City Cemeteiy, S. Cherry cor. Oak. Take an}" electric car to station, 
and transfer to S. Cherry street car. 

Jewish Cemetery, N. Cla}" cor. Salem. Take N. Spruce street car 
Cedar cor. N. Cheny. 

Mt. Ararat (col.), Murfreesboro pike 2^ miles. 

Mt. Calvary (Catholic), Lebanon pike 2J miles. Take any car to 
station, and transfer to Fairfield car. 

Mt. Olivet (public), Lebanon pike 2^ miles. Take an}’ car to station, 
and transfer to Fairfield car. 

National Cemetery, Gallatin pike 7 miles. Take L. & N. R. R. 
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THEATERS. 

Grand Opera House, 423 X. Cherry. 

New Masonic Theater, 422 Church. 

Theater Vendome, 615 Church. 

HOTELS. 

The Cosmopolitan, European plan. Brian Evans, 3Igr. Kates, 
$1.00 per day and upward. New building; new furnishings; 
electric lights. Church St. nr. Union Depot. Centennial cars 
pass the door. 

Broadway House, Jeff Davis, Proprietor, 413 Broad Street; 
meals, 25c.; lodging, 25c. The old hotel still stands; con¬ 
venient to cars. 


McNairy House, 214 North High (two doors from Church Street); 
permanent, transient, and day board; room and board, per day, 
$1.00 to $1.50. 

Fountain Hotel, 808 Church Street (one block from Union 
Depot); nice rooms, first-class board, hot and cold baths, bag¬ 


gage transferred free. 

Bowman House, 400 Broad. 
Commercial Hotel, 330 Cedar. 
Duncan Hotel, N. Cherry cor. 
Cedar. 

Germania House, 316 Church. 
Highland House, 600 N. Market. 
Jeff Davis House, Church and 
Walnut. 

Loeffler’s House, Bank al. cor. 
Printers’ al. 

McCabe Hotel, 208 Walnut. 
Magnolia House (col.), 506 N. 
College. 


Maxwell House, N. Cherry 
cor. Church. 

Merchants’ Hotel, 403 Broad. 
New Bailey House, 520 Church. 
Richmond House, 160 N. Cherry. 
Russell House, 412 Broad. 

The Inn, N. Summer cor. Dead- 
erick. 

Tulane House, Church cor. 
N. Spruce. 

Union Hotel, Church cor. Walnut. 
Virginia House, 450 N. College. 
Waggoner Hotel, 935 Church. 


EUROPEAN. 

Dawson & Burch, 314 Cedar. Utopia, 206 N. Cherry. 

Linck’s Hotel, 608 N. College. Waggoner’s Hotel, 327 Public Sq. 
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HOSPITALS (PUBLIC). 

City Hospital, Nance nr. Fillmore. Take Wharf avenue car. 
Davidson County Asylum, White’s Creek pike 3 miles. 

Tennessee Central Hospital (insane), Murfreesboro pike 6 miles. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

American (Democratic), daily, cor. Cherry and Church. 

Banner (independent), daily, 315 Church. 

Sun (Democratic), daily, 329 Church. 

UNITED STATES POST OFFICE. 

(Broad cor. S. Spruce.) 

Postmaster—H. J. Cheney. Assistant—J. H. Currey. 

OFFICES. 

Station No. 1—216 Union. 

Station No. 2—Buena Vista cor. Cheatham. 

Station No. 3—New Bridge av. cor. Bosley. 

PARKS. 

Athletic, N. Cherry cor. Jackson. Take Buena Vista or Jefferson 
street c^rs from transfer station. 

Cherokee (West Nashville). Take West Nashville car Cedar cor. N. 
Cheriy. 

Cumberland (racing and driving park). Take S. Cherry street car 
from station. 

Glendale. Take Suburban Railwaj’^ electric car, N. Front cor. Bridge 
av., 6 miles. 

Bichland (West Nashville). Take car at Cedar cor. N. Cherry. 
Shelb}^ Park, Shelb}" av. 3 miles. Take Shelby av. car from station. 
Watkins, Line cor. Park. Take Line street car from station. 

West End, Harding pike 2^^ miles. Take Broad street and West 
End av. car from station. 

GLENDALE PARK. 

Glendale Park, the Cone}^ Island of the South, the garden spot of 
Tennessee, situated at the terminal of Nashville & Suburban Railway 
line, southwest of the city, in a beautiful grove, with buildings and 
improvements valued at fifty thousand dollars. The Casino build¬ 
ing alone is a magnificent summer theater and hotel, containing many 
different apartments and also refreshment and restaurant facilities. 
The summer theater will be open every afternoon and night during 
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the season, rain or shine, as the theater dancing-hall is well protected 
from the weather. The attractions for the theater consist of a high 
class vaudeville picture machine, the pictures being changed every 
day, band concerts, and orchestra for dancing every afternoon and 
night. In the theater building will be served at all times light lunches 
and refreshments in the most neat and attractive manner at popular 
prices. Battleground of the late war. Coolest pleace in or near 
Nashville. Cars every twenty minutes, on Nashville & Suburban 
Rail wav, can be taken on Broad street between river and Kavne ave. 

BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES. 

American National Bank, 227 N. College. 

Cit}’ Savings Bank, 314 Union. 

First National Bank, N. College cor. Union. 

Fourth National Bank, 234 N. College. 

Merchants’ Bank, 310 N. College. 

Nashville Trust Company, Vanderbilt Building, N. Cherry. 

Union Bank and Trust Co, 308 N. College. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

As generous provision is made for free schools at Nashville as any¬ 
where in the land. Of the total city tax, twenty cents on the hun¬ 
dred dollars of valuation, or two-fifteenths of the rate, is levied for 
the support of the common schools. The largest item but one in the 
municipal budget is for schools—the sum of 1140,000—and this, ap¬ 
proximately, is the regular annual expenditure for this department. 

In the atmosphere that pervades this Southern seat of learning, a 
taste for books, art, and antiquities has already been engendered, and 
the city is particularly well provided with collections of good books. 
The State library, established in the capitol, has 40,000 volumes; 
the Howard library, in the Watkins Institute, especially intended for 
the use of the public school children, has 10,000; the Masonic library, 
3,500; the Y. M. C. A. library, 3,000; and, besides these, every 
educational institution of the city has a considerable catalogue of 
volumes. 

The Art Association has its gallery of paintings, and a school of 
the fine arts is maintained under its patronage. Near neighbor to 
this gallery, in point of interest as well as propinquity, is the arch¬ 
aeological collection of the Historical Society of the State. 
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FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 

Tlie Fourth National Bank, Nashville, 
Tenn., is an old and tried in stitution, 
and has earned the proud distinction of 
having- larger comluned capital, surplus, 
and profits than any other national bank 
in the South. 

It has passed successfully through two 
severe panics, and enjoys in the highest 
degree the confidence of the banking 
world. Its management has been char¬ 
acterized b}' conservatism, coupled with 
a proper appreciation of the needs of 
merchants, and it is essentially’ the 
business man’s bank. Its officers are: S. J. Keith, President; J. H. 
Fall, Vice President; J. T. Howell, Cashier, and the subjoined state¬ 
ment of its condition on March 5, 1897, shows the vast volume of 
business transacted: 

Assets. 

Loans and discounts.$2,099,870.10 

United States 4 per cent, bonds. 406,036.59 

Banking house and other real estate. 122.461.87 

Premiums paid. 30,000.00 

Due from other banks and United States 

Treasurer.$679,771.39 

Cashonhand. 766,791.94 1,446,563.33 



Liabilities. 

Capital stock paid in. 

Surplus and profits. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 


$4,104,931.89 

$1,000,000.00 

407,303.92 

259,140.00 

2,438,487.97 


$4,104,931.89 
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CLUB HOUSES. 

Countiy Club, Cumberland Park. 

Hermitage Club, 223 N. High. ^ 

Nashville Athletic Club, 319 Church. 

Standard Club, 139 N. Spruce. 

University Club, 616 Church. 

THE NASHVILLE NEWSPAPERS. 

Nashville supports handsomely three dailies—the American, the 
Ban)be)\ and San. They are known, hy name at least, far and 
wide. They are respectable and dignified, and at the same time 
spirited and faithful exponents of the life and sentiment of the com¬ 
munity, and, to a very great extent, also of the South. They are 
capably managed, progressive, prosperous, and infiuential. 


EVERYBODY READS 


THE NASHVILLE AMERICAN, 




And it is therefore the Best 
Advertising Medium^^^^ss®^ 


In the vast territory bounded by Louisville and Evansville on the 
north, Atlanta and Birmingham on the south, Chattanooga and Knox¬ 
ville on the east and Memphis on the west. Its news columns cover all 
the world, and teem with the freshest and most interesting news from all 
sections of the earth. In the domain of Tennessee events and local 
news, it is without an equal, and justly prides itself on being the leader 
in journalistic progress in the State. During the busy year of 1897 
it will be found still in front. Those who want accurate news from the 
political world, the chronicles of the great Centennial year, and the 
general news of the world at large, cannot do without The American. 


SOCIAL PHASES OF NASHVILLE. 

Nashville’s phases of social life are many and varied. While, as 
a center of schools and similar institutions, it has its numerous vo- 
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taries of art and letters, and its devotees of science; and while, as 
in the Southern communities generally, it discloses a strong religious 
sentiment prevailing, its people are not denied those innocent lighter 
forms of diversion which are represented in the theater and concert 
hall, the ball ground, race track, and suburban Sunday resort. It 
has all these, like the rest of the cities of the country; it has them, 
indeed, in larger number and greater variety than most cities of its 
class, and it has, also, its clubs; benevolent, fraternal, and secret 
orders; military, athletic, and commercial organizations of every sort. 

The “Vendome,” the “Masonic” theater, and “Grand Opera 
House” are the principal playhouses of Nashville. The first uamed 
of these is, in its architecture and appointments, the model theater 
of the South. 

PLACES TO VISIT. 

The public buildings of Nashville are notable. First among them 
is the State Capitol, standing irpon an eminence at a central poirrt, 
and overlooking the entire city. It is constructed wholly of Ten¬ 
nessee limestone and marble, in the style of ancient Greece. From 
its lofty dome the utmost parts of the city can be seen, and the dim 
circle of blue-green hills. A tour of the park surrounding the mas¬ 
sive structure, and the tomb of President James Knox Polk, and then 
the apartments of the Chief Executive, the Treasurer, the Comp¬ 
troller, the Secretary of State, the Department of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, the Bureau of Agriculture, the Bureau of Labor, the Board of 
Tax Equalization, the Penitentiary Commission, the Armory, the 
Supreme Court Chamber, the State Library, and the halls of legisla¬ 
tion will more than repay the visitor. 

The Nashville Customhouse is one of the most beautiful buildings 
in the United States. It is constructed of irregularly cut blocks of 
limestone, and trimmed with granite and marble. In its sky-piercing 
tower a clock, lighted by electricity by night, tells the hour. Within 
the building are located the post office, the United States Internal 
Revenue Department for Middle and West Tennessee, which, on ac¬ 
count of the heavy manufacture of whisky, beer, and brand}' within 
its territory, is very extensive, both as to size and number of offices 
used and the number of men employed; the offices of the Surveyor 
of Customs for the port of Nashville, through whom the enterprising 
merchants of the city receive daily large consignments of goods from 
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abroad ; the offices of the Hull and Boiler Inspectors, who have charge 
of the safety of the steamboats pljing the Cumberland and Tennessee 
rivers; the chambers of the United States Circuit and District Courts, 
the United States Attorneys, the United States Marshal, and the 
Clerks of the Courts. 

The Watkins Institute, with its night schools, public lecture hall, 



THE CUSTOM HOUSE AND POST OFFICE. 

and splendid public libraries, centrally located, is constructed of 
white limestone and granite, and is particularly interesting. 

The three theaters of the city rank with the most attractive play¬ 
houses in the country. 

The Broad Street Amusement Hall is attractively built in the 
Queen Anne style, and the mammoth Tabernacle, with a seating 
capacity of 5,000 is the largest auditorium in the South, and one of 
the largest on the Continent. It is solidly constructed of stone, 
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pressed brick, and steel truss work, with handsome polished oak 
benches arranged in the form of an amphitheater. 

The Hermitage, Universit}', and Standard Clubs own handsome 
buildings, and are furnished expensively and in exquisite taste. 

The Nashville Athletic Club owns a building of modern architecture, 
in which is a splendidly appointed gymnasium, bowling alle}-, read¬ 
ing room, baths, and a swimming pool sixty by thirty feet and from 
four to nine feet deep. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association occupies a splendid edifice 
of Tennessee 3 "ellow sandstone, in which there is also a complete gym¬ 
nasium, library, reading rooms, auditorium, and baths. 

The hotels of Nash¬ 
ville are distinct orna¬ 
ments to the city. The 
three leading ones are 
of the most attractive 
outward design, with 
lobbies of marble and 
handsome oak, and 
furnishings throughout 
of the latest and finest 
make. 

The churches of the 
city are special feat¬ 
ures. In the central 
portion there are holy 
edifices of every denom¬ 
ination, that cost thou¬ 
sands of dollars, and first Presbyterian church. 

are invariabl}^ the sub¬ 
ject of remark to strangers, and even in the suburbs the places of 
worship have finish and dimensions hardly to be expected. Recently 
several additions have been made to the long list of over a hundred 
churches, notably the new Christ (Episcopal) Church, constructed of 
yellow sandstone, with costlj’ stained glass windows and interior ap¬ 
pointments rarel}' surpassed. 

Not least among the noted places about Nashville is the Old Sul¬ 
phur Spring, kept by T. AY. Oarrett, 923 North Cherry Street. Parties 
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visiting the Centennial should by nil menus go to the Old Sulphur 
Spring mid tnke n drink of tlie finest minernl wnter in the South. 

One of the most fnmous plnces in the city is the residence once occu¬ 
pied by Jnmes K. Polk, eleventh president of the United Stntes, known 
ns ‘‘Polk Plnce.’’ It stnnds nt the come? of Vine niid Union streets, 
nnd wns occupied by his widow until her denth in 1801. There me 
numerous interesting relics of tlie Polk fnmily, mnny of which, pos¬ 
sessing nn historic associntion, will be exhil)ited in the Oman’s 
Building at the Exposition. 

The immensity of the cotton and woolen mills and the iron foundries 
in the northern and northwestern portions of the city is the subject 
of surprise to visitors. 

HERMITAGE. 

The Hermitage, former home of Gen. Andrew Jackson, is one of the 
most interesting spots in Tennessee, or, indeed, in all the Southland. 
It is situated twelve miles from the city of Nashville, on the Lebanon 
road, which is a most picturesque drive. General Jackson moved to the 
wild and secluded spot, which he named the Hermitage, in the year 

1804, and it was his residence from that time until his death in 1845. 
For forty-one years the place was identified with him, and is teeming 
with historic memories. Still standing at the Hermitage is part of 
the old log house, which was the first Hermitage, and in which he 
lived for fifteen years. He entertained many distinguished visitors 
in this log house, among wdiom was Aaron Burr, who visited him in 

1805. The adopted son, Andrew Jackson, Jr., was brought to his 
home when an infant but three days old, and given the name and 
first place in the hearts of his adopted parents, and whose wife and 
children were the solace and comfort of his declining years. The 
adopted son was heir to all of his estate, and his family lived there 
until very recent years. 

The brick residence was built in 1819, and was partially l)urned 
and rebuilt in 1836. General Jackson died in 1845, and In 1856 the 
adopted son, Andrew Jackson. Jr., sold the Hermitage and 500 acres of 
land to the State of Tennessee, which is still the owner of the prop¬ 
erty. After the sale Andrew Jackson. Jr., left the Hermitage, but 
returned in 1859, at the solicitation of Gov. Isham G. Harris, to be 
its custodian until some other disposition should l)e made of it. 
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Andrew Jackson, Jr., died in 1864, and his widow, Mrs. Sarah Jackson, 
remained there until her death in 1888. 

In 1889 the ‘‘Ladies’ Hermitage Association” was organized, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Mary C. Dorris, who has alwa 3 ^s been the Sec- 
letai^ and the main promoter of its welfare, and the State conve^^ed 
to the organization the house, tomb, and twent^^-fiYe acres surround¬ 
ing them. Under the guardianship of this patriotic association, the 
Hermitage has been restored to much of its original beauty and come¬ 
liness. Membership in the association costs one dollar annually, and 
such members are continually sought, the membership extending 
throughout the United States. Mrs. Mary L. Baxter is the Regent, 
and Mrs. Mary C. Dorris, Secretaiy. 

The Hermitage is accessible ly the turnpike drive, which consumes 
about two hours, or ly the Lebanon Branch Railroad, Leaving the 
cit}' at 9:30, one finds at the Hermitage Station carriages for the 
three mile drive to the grounds. Returning they reach the citj' at 
3:30 p. M. Special rates of $1 have been made for the round trip. 
Admission to the Hermitage is 10 cents. A curator is at the Hermit¬ 
age, and will serve lunch if desired. 

Northwest of the city is the Davidson County Asylum, erected at 
a cost of $400,000. North of the cit}' is the Masonic Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Home. Seyen miles out, in the same direction, is the Nash¬ 
ville Federal Cemeteiy, where are buried 16,530 Union soldiers, 
killed in and about the city during; the war. 

Southeast of Nashyille is the Stone’s River National Cemeteiy, 
where over 6,000 LTnion soldiers are buried. 

On every side landmarks of the dark days of the great war will be 
pointed out, prominent among them lieing tall, steep, barren Fort 
Negley, with its sullen ramparts, broken and slowly' crumbling with 
each succeeding rainfall. 

SUBURBAN TOWNS. 

There are several large communities contiguous to Nashville, par- 
ticularl}’ two, which are not included in the city, but which are realty 
parts of it. One is West Nashville, a thriving manufacturing town, 
on high, rolling ground, ending in one direction at an abrupt bluff 
fifty feet high, overlooking the river. Several large manufacturing 
plants have been in operation here over five 3 ^ears, and the experi- 
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meiit has proven that no advantage needed by any sort of factory is 
lacking. The town has the river for water supply and for transpor¬ 
tation, complete railway facilities, well laid out, broad, macadamized 
streets, parks, and the best of health conditions. New factories are 
being located, and the importance of the town is bound to rapidly 
increase. South of the town, (m a farm of 1,200 acres, the State of Ten¬ 
nessee is now erecting a new penitentiary, which, with its walls and pri¬ 
vate waterworks, will cost over half a million dollars. It is less than 
a mile from the Nashville corporation line to the limits of est Nash¬ 
ville, a strip of tine building property, which will till up with resi¬ 
dences and places of business in the near future, until the greater and 
less towns are one. A tine system of electric cars now runs from a 
point in the central part of Nashville to and through West Nashville. 

The other neighboring town is Waverly Place, a part of w’hich is 
within the city limits. It is entirely a residence suburb, laid out in 
shady streets and alleys, in a quiet, gently sloping valley, hidden 
from the sig^hts and sounds of the city bv towerino: Keservoir Hill 
and Fort Negley. 

TENNESSEE BATTLEFIELDS AND HOW TO REACH THEM. 

DISTANCE FROM NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Next to Virginia, the State of Tennessee was the most active theater 
of tlie great war between the States. At least three hundred thou¬ 
sand Union soldiers were either on the march or were in camp within 
the boundary lines of Tennessee, The battles of the war most de¬ 
cisive in their results, and the bloodiest, were fought upon Tennessee 
soil. A fact of singular interest, generally overlooked, is the appli¬ 
cation of the name of Tennessee, and of its two most important 
rivers, to the great armies Nortli and South. The great divisions of 
the Union army, for example, were known as the ‘‘Arniyof the Ten¬ 
nessee." the ^‘Army of the Potomac,” the “Army of the Cumber¬ 
land,’ and the -‘Army of the ^lississippi," while the great divisions 
of the Southern army were known as the “Army of Northern Vir¬ 
ginia" and the “Army of Tennessee.” The army of the West was 
known as the --Arm}^ of Tennessee,” and the army of the East the 
‘•Army of Northern Alrginia." The army of the West was con- 
fronted bv the ‘‘Army of the Cumberland,” the “Army of the Ten- 
nessee.” and the “Army of the Mississippi.” 
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It may be well to bear in mind that the Northern armies were 
named for rivers, while the Southern armies were named for States. 

Chattanooga, Lookout Mountain, Orchard Knob, and Missionary 
Ridge, November 23 to 25, 1863. 

Battle among the Clouds, NoA^ember 24, 1863. 

Black House, No. 2, Mill Creek, Chattanooga, December 2 and 3, 
1864. 

Wauhatchie, October 27, 1863. 

Distance from Nashville, 151 miles, via Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Railway. Three trains daily. Time from Nashville, about 
five hours. 


Franklin and Little Harpeth, March 25, 1863. 

Franklin and Harpeth River, April 10, 1863. 

Franklin, June 4, 1863, and December 17, 1864. 

Spring Hill and Franklin, November 29 and 30, 1864. 
Thompson’s Station and Spring Hill, March 4 and 5, 1863. 
Brentwood, March 25, 1863. 

Distance from Nashville: Brentwood, 9 miles; Franklin, 18 miles, 
via Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 


Fort Donelson, February 14, 15, and 16, 1862, and October 11, 
1864. 

Fort Donelson and Cumberland Iron Works, August 25 and 26, 
1862, and February 3, 1863. 

Reached from NashAulle via boat on Cumberland River, or by rail¬ 
road to Cumberland City, Tenn., on Memphis branch of Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad, and thence by stage, a distance of 17 miles, 
to Dover, Tenn. The distance by river is 100 miles, and by rail and 
stage 99 miles. 


Gallatin, August 12 and 13, 1862. 

Distance from Nashville, 26 miles, via Louisville & Naslmlle Rail¬ 
road. Time from NashAdlle, one hour. 


Murfreesboro, July 13, 1862, and December 5 to 8, 1864. 
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Murfreesboro or Stone River, December 31,1862, to January 2, 1863. 

Rosecrans’ campaign from Murfreesboro to Tullahoma, with en¬ 
gagements at Middleton, Hoover’s Gap, Beech Grove, Liberty Gap, 
and Gray’s Gap, June 23 to 3U, 1863. 

Readyville or Round Hill (east of Murfreesboro), August 28, 1862. 

Distance from Nashville: Murfreesboro, 32 miles; Tullahoma, 69 
miles, via Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway. 


Woodbury, January 24, 1863. 

Woodbury and Snow Hill, April 2 and 3, 1863. 
Bradyville, March 1, 1863. 

Twelve miles east of Murfreesboro, via stage. 


Pittsburg Landing, March 2, 1862. 

Adamsville, or Crump’s Landing, April 4, 1862. 

Shiloh or Pittsburg Landing, April 6 and 7, 1862. 

Savannah, April 16, 1862. 

Monterey (near Shiloh), April 28, 1862; May 13, 1862. 

Reached from Nashville via Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway to Johnsonville, and by boats on Tennessee River. 

Distance to Savannah, 129 miles. 


NATIONAL CEMETERIES IN TENNESSEE. 


LOCATION. 

Chattanooga, 

Fort Donelson, 
Knoxville, 

Memphis, 

Nashville, 

Pittsburg Landing | 
or Shiloh, Tenn. j 
Stone River, Tenn., 


r. O. ADDRESS. INTERMENTS. 

Chattanooga, Tenn_ 13,001 

Dover, Tenn._ 669 

Knoxville, Tenn_ 3,155 

Memphis, Tenn_ 13,981 

Madison, Tenn._ 16,533 

Hamburg, Tenn.- 3,596 

Murfreesboro, Tenn._ 6,145 


Total.... 57,080 

Total interments in all national cemeteries throughout the United 
States is 320,000. 
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DISTANCES FROM NASHVILLE TO 


Albany, N. Y. 

MILES 

..1,039 

Atlanta, Ga. 

.. 289 

Augusta, Ga. 

.. 460 

Austin, Texas. 

.. 882 

Atchison, Kan. 

.. 650 

Baltimore, Md. 

.. 810 

Baton Rouge, La. 

.. 586 

Birmingham, Ala. 

.. 208 

Boston, Mass. 

..1,235 

Bristol, Tenn. 

.. 393 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

.. 741 

Cairo, Ill. 

.. 199 

Callahan, Fla. 

.. 565 

Charleston, S. C. 

.. 508 

Charlotte, N. C. 


Charlottesville, Va. ... 

.. 657 

Chattanooga, Tenn... . 

.. 151 

Chicago, Ill. 

.. 444 

Cincinnati, O. 

.. 295 

City of Mexico, Mex.: 
Via Laredo. 


Via Fagle Pass. 

. .2,089 

Via LI Paso. 

..2,577 

Cleveland, O. 


Columbus, O. 

.. 415 

Corinth, Miss. 

.. 217 

Corsicana, Texas. 

. 725 

Dallas, Texas. 

.. 720 

Danville, Ill. 

.. 320 

Davenport, la. 

.. 499 

Dayton, O.. 

.. 354 

Deming, N. M. 

..1,441 

Denver, Col. 

. .1,226 

Des Moines, la. 

.. 661 

Detroit, Mich. 


Lagle Pass, Texas .... 

.. 997 

Ll Paso, Texas. 


Lvansville, Ind. 

.. 157 

Fort Scott, Kan. 

.. 614 

Fort Smith, Ark. 

.. 530 

Ft. Worth, Texas. 

.. 738 

Galveston, Texas. 

.. 609 

Helena, Ark. 

.. 294 

Helena, Mont. 

..1,863 

Henrietta, Texas. 

.. 782 

Hot Springs, Ark. 

.. 433 

Houston, Texas. 

.. 559 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

.. 295 

Jackson, Miss. 

.. 456 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

.. 585 

Kansas City, Mo. 

.. 593 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

.. 262 


MILES 

Lansing-, Mich. 527 

Leavenworth, Kan. 625 

Little Rock, Ark. 365 

Los Angeles, Cal.2,165 

Louisville, Ky. 185 

Lynchburg, Va. 597 

Laredo, Texas.1,116 

Macon, Ga. 377 

Memphis, Tenn. 230 

McGregor, Texas. 800 

Milwaukee, Wis. 529 

Minneapolis, Minn. 846 

Montgomer)’-, Ala. 304 

Mobile, Ala. 484 

Montreal, Canada.1,120 

New Orleans, La. 557 

New York, N. Y. 996 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 763 

Norfolk, Va. 801 

Ogden, Utah.1,848 

Omaha, Neb. 732 

Paducah, Ky. 172 

Paris, Texas. 614 

Parkersburg, W. Va. 490 

Petersburg, Va. 720 

Philadelphia, Pa. 905 

Pittsburg, Pa. 608 

Portland, Ore.2,637 

Providence, R. 1.1,185 

Quebec, Can.1,293 

Raleigh, N. C. 662 

Richmond, Va. 743 

Roanoke, Va. 545 

Rock Island, Ill. 498 

Sacramento, Cal.2,580 

San Antonio, Texas. 963 

Sandusky, Ohio. 505 

San Francisco, Cal.2,731 

Savannah, Ga. 583 

Seattle, Wash.2,689 

Spokane, Wash.2,245 

St. Augustine, Fla. 621 

St. Louis, Mo. 320 

St. Paul, Minn. 846 

Tacoma, Wash.2,645 

Texarkana, Ark. 523 

Terre Haute, Ind. 266 

Toledo, Ohio. 497 

Topeka, Kan. 060 

Toronto, Can. 848 

Washington, D. C. ^*<0 

Waco, Texas. 
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Lodges, Societies, and Associations. 


American Legion of Honor. 
Centennial Council, No. 117, Odd Fellows’Temple. 
Rock City Council, No. 1016, 467 N. College. 

Star Council, No. 702, Deadrick and Cherry. 

Ancient Order Essenic. 

Nashville Senate, No. 1061, Myrtle Hall, Union. 

Ancient Order of Hibernians. 
Simmons Hall, 426^ Union. 

A. O. U. W. 

Edgefield Lodge, No. 7, Weakley Hall, E. Nashville. 
Enterprise Lodge, No. 28, Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

John Frizzell Lodge. 

Hermitage Lodge, No. 15, 217^ Union. 

Hope Lodge, No. 5, Green Hall, Kayne av. 

Nashville Lodge, No. 03, L. Perry’s Hall. 

South Nashville Lodge, No. 12, Nickel’s Hall. 
Tennessee Lodge, No. 2, 217^ Union. 

Capital Burial League. 

No. 301 Willcox Building. 

Catholic Knights of America. 

Branch, No. 1, Simmons’ Hall, 

St. Cecilia Branch, No. 3, Young Men’s Institute. 

Catholic Knights and Ladies of America. 
Assumption Branch, No. 21, Assumption School Hall. 
St. Joseph Branch, No. 53, St. Joseph Church. 

St. Mary’s Cathedral, No. 62, St. Mary’s Cathedral. 

Colored Relief Society. 

130 Capitol ave. 
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Confederate Soldiers’ Association. 

Tennessee Division, 31 Chamber of Commerce. 

Frank Cheatham Biv^ouac, 31 Chamber of Commerce. 

Confederate Soldiers’ Home (State x\uxillary Association), 31 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Sons of Confederate Veterans. 

Hindman Bivouac, 31 Chamber of Commerce. 

Daughters of the Confederacy. 

31 Chamber of Commerce. 

Co-operative Social Tabernacle. 

Tabernacle, 1 Odd Fellows’ Temple. 

Daughters of America. 

Martha Washington Council, No. 1, Eberhart’s Hall, cor. Cherry 
and Jefferson. 

Betsy Ross Council, No. 2, Odd Fellows’ Hall, cor. Woodland and 
Fifth. 

Liberty Council, No. 3, Tanksley’s Hall, cor. Cherry and Elm. 
Tennessee Council, No. 4, Tanksley’s Hall, cor. Cherry and Elm. 
Magnolia Council, No. 5, Burton’s Hall, cor. Foster and N. Second, 
East Nashville. 

Volunteer Council, No. 6, Richland Hall, West Nashville. 

Florence Crittenden Mission Home. 

613 Ewing av. 

German Association. 

For benefit of widows and orphans, 218 Public Square. 

G. A. R. 

Geo. H. Thomas Post, No. 1, 218 N. Summer. 

Sherdian Post, 67 Twin Building. 

Harugari. 

Jackson Lodge, No. 88, D. O. H., Monroe cor. N. High. 
Washington Garden Lodge, No. 16, D. 0. H.. Monroe cor. N. High. 

Hebrew Relief Society. 

Vine Street Temple. 

Hibernian Benevolent Society. 

Simmons’ Hall, 426^ Union. 
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Jr. O. U. A. M. 

Washiugtoii Council, No. 5, Eberliart’s cor. Cherry and Jackson. 
Goodwill Council, No. 6, Nickel’s Hall, cor. Cherry and Ash. 
Guiding Star Council, No. 7, Odd Follows’ Hall, cor. Fifth and 
Woodland. 

Nashville Council, No. 8, K. of P. Hall, cor. Line and Hudson. 
Dixie Council, No. 13, Tanksley’s Hall cor. Cherry and Elm. 

Old Hickory Council, No. 11, Twin Building, Cedar. 

Richland Council, No. 16, West Nasliville. 

Volunteer Council, Richland Hall. 

West Nashville Council, Richland Hall. 

Improved Order of Red Men. 

Great Council of Tennessee, Cherokee Hall. 

SUBORDINATE TRIBES. 

Cherokee Tribe, No. 21, Cherokee Wigwam, E. Nashville. 

Osceola Tribe, No. 41, Simmons Hall. 

Mohawk Tribe, No. 78, Nickel’s Hall. 

Suwanee Tribe, No. 38, Jefferson cor. Vine. 

Chickasaw Tribe, No. 45, Woodland. 

Red Men’s Mutual Aid Association. 

226 N. College. 

Degree of Pocahontas. 

Wenona Council, No. 1, Simmons Hall. 

Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 

The Grand Lodge of Tennessee. Meets in Nashville, Oct. 21, 1897. 
Grand Encampment of Tennessee, I. 0. 0. F. Meets third Mon¬ 
day in October, 1898. 

Rebekah Assembly, I. 0. O. F. of Tennessee. Meets in Nashville, 
October 20, 1897. 

SUBORDINATE LODGES. 

Aurora Lodge, No. 105, Jefferson cor. N. Vine. 

Richland Lodge, No. 238, Richland Hall. 

Smiley Lodge, No. 90, 709 S. Cherry. 

St. Charles Lodge, No. 239, Burton’s Hall, East Nashville. 

St. George’s Lodge, No. 222, Jefferson cor. N. Vine. 

Tennessee Lodge, No. 1, Odd Fellows’ Temple. 

Woodbine Rebekah Lodge, No. 4. 
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ENCAMP>MEXTS. 

Nashville Encampment, No. 1. Odd Fellows’ Temple. 

Odd Fellows’ Hall Association. 

Office, Odd Fellows’ Temple. 

z. o. s. s. 

Maimonides Lodge, No. 46, A^ine Street Temple. 

Nashville Lodge, No. 428. Meets Vine Street Temple. 

I. O. F. S. of I. 

Gal Ed Lodge, No. 81, Vine Street Temple. 

I. O. K. S. B. 

Rock City Lodge, No. 141. 

Irish National Lieague of America. 

Parnell Branch, No. 67, Hall of Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

Knights of Adonis. 

Masonic Temple. 

Knights of Damon. 

Greek Conclave, No. 53, Odd Fellows’ Temple. 


Knights of Honor. 

Cumberland Lodge, No. 66, AA^eakley Hall. 

Humbolt Lodge, No. 90, Twin Hall. 

North Nashville Lodge, No. 172, N. Vine cor. Jefferson, 
Olympus Lodge, No. 67, Red Men’s Hall. 

Protection Lodge. No. 155, S. Market cor. Center. 

Rock City Lodge, No. 113, Nickel’s Hall. 

Tennessee Lodge, No. 20, Odd Fellows’ Temple. 
Vanderbilt Lodge, No. 79, 217.^ Union. 

West End Lodge, No. 124, Mayo’s Hall. 

Knights and Ladies of Honor. 
SUBORDINATE LODGES. 

Concordia Lodge, No. 838, Odd Fellows’ Temple. 

Eureka Lodge, No. 20, Jefferson cor. N. Vine. 
Harmonia Lodge, No. 1501. 

My rtle Lodge, No. 82, S. Market cor. Center. 

Star Lodge, No. 5, Foster, cor. N. 'rhird. 

Sylvan City Lodge, No. 84, S. Fifth cor. Woodland. 
Unis Lodge, No. 479, Cherokee Hall. 
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Knights of Maccabee. 

Centennial Tent, U. 0. G. H. Hall, S. Cherry. 

Knights of Pythias. 

ISiipreine Lodge, 32 A'anderbilt Building. 

Carutliers Lodge, No. 36, Ratterman’s Hall, Summer and Monroe. 
Ivy Lodge, No. 34, My rtle Hall, Union street between Cherry and 
Summer. 

Joe Johnson Lodge, No. 83, Line cor. Hudson. 

Joel A. Battle Lodge, No. 84, cor. Lindsey avenue and S. Market. 
John B. McFerrin Lodge, No. 136. 

Lucullus Lodge, No. 64, Myrtle Hall, Union street between Cherry 
and Summer. 

^Myrtle Lodge, No. 3, Mju’tle Hall, Union street, between Cherry 
and Summer. 

Reynolds Lodge, No. 33, Woodland street cor. S. Fifth. 

UNIFORM RANK. 

Joel A. Battle Dndsion, No. 29, U. R., Pythian Hall, Summer 
and Union. 

Nashville Division, No. 4, U. R., 3Iyrtle Hall, 411^- Union. 

Letter Carriers’ Association. 

National Association U. S. x\., Branch No. 4, Customhouse. 

Masonic. 

Grand Lodge of Tennessee, F. A. M., Masonic Temple. 

LODGES. 

Claiborne Lodge, No. 293, Claiborne Hall S. Nashville. 

Corinthian Lodge, No. 414, Masonic Temple. 

Cumberland Lodge, No. 8, Masonic Temple. 

East Nasliville Lodge, No. 560, Cherokee Wigwam. 

Edgefield Lodge, No. 254, Woodland cor. S. Fifth. 

Plioenix Lodge, No. 131, Masonic Temple. 

CHAPTERS. 

Grand Royal Arch Chapter of Tennessee, Masonic Temple. 
Cumberland Chapter, No. 1, Royal Arch 3Iasons, Masonic Temple. 
E. G. Corbett Chapter, No. 147, R. A. M., S. College cor. Mul¬ 
berry. 

4 .' 
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King Cyrus Chapter, No. 107, Masonic Temple. 

Grand Council of Tennessee, Masonic Temple. 

COUNCIL. 

Nashville Council, No. 1, Royal and Select Masters, Masonic Temple. 

COMMANDARIES. 

Grand Commandery of Tennessee, Masonic Temple. 

LaValette Commandery, No. 17, Knights Templar, Masonic Temple. 
Nashville Commandery, No. 1, Knights Templar, Masonic Temple. 

BOARD OF RELIEF. 

Office, Masonic Library Rooms. 

7 V 

Masonic Library Association. 

Library, Masonic Temple. 

Masonic Widows’ and Orphans’ Home of Tennessee. 

Masonic Temple. 

Eastern Star Chapter, No. 1, Cherokee Hall. 

Memento Mori Society, No. 1. 

No. 324 N. Cherry. 

Society No. 2. 

Mexican War Veterans. 

Association of Tennessee, office, S. Front nr. Broad. 

Nashville Typographical Union, No. 20. 

Odd Fellows’ Temple. 

National Benevolent Legion. 

305^ North Cherry. 

National Union. 

Albert S. Marks Council, No. 541, Twin Building Hall, Cedar street. 
Bob Hatton Council, No. 025, Pettit’s Hall, S. Cherry street. 

L. C. Garland Council, No. 712, Union bet. N. College and N 
Market. 

Hermitage Council, No. 709, Ratterman’s Hall. 

John Sevier Council, No. 776, N. Second cor. Foster. 

Robert E. Lee Council, No. 768, Odd Fellows’ Temple. 

Tennessee Council, No. 642, Pythian Hall, Woodland street. 

Order of Equity. 

Tennessee Council, No. 95, S. Market cor. Center. 
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Order of Railway Conductors. 
Rock City Division, No. 135, S. Cherry cor. x\sh. 


Royal Arcanum. 

Grand Conncil of Tennessee. Meets third Tuesday in March 
year. 


SUBORDINATE COUNCILS. 


each 


Dixie Council, No. 1447, Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

East Side Council, No. 1475, Cherokee Hall. 

Edgefield Council, No. 314, cor. Fifth and Woodland streets. 

Hermitage Council, No. 966, R. A., meets every Thursday night 
in Ratterman’s Hall, cor. Summer and Monroe streets. W. T. Wood¬ 
ring, Regent; J. H. Cunningham, Vice-Regent; L. A. Bauman, 
Past Regent; Chas. Hitt, Orator; W. T. Hutchison, Treasurer; Mat¬ 
thew Fey, Collector; John Staub, Secretary; J. F. Dunnebacke, 
Chaplain; Charles Stumb, Guide; Albert Vaughn, Warden; W. E. 
Cunningham, Sentiy. 

Loring Council, No. 1429, third floor. Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

Magnolia Council, No. 295, Nickel’s Hall. 

Nashville Council, No. 92, Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

Old Hickory Council, No. 294, Mayo’s Hall. 


Past Regents’ Association. 

LOYAL ADDITIONAL. 

Garland Council, No. 76, Mayo’s Hall. 

Millis Council, No. 44, L. A., Odd Fellows’ Hall. 
Monroe Council, No. 78, Ratterman’s Hall. 
Woodland Council, No. 74, S. Fifth cor. Woodland. 


Sexennial League. 

Nashville Lodge, No. 436, S. Market cor. Centre. 


Sons of Veterans, TJ. S. A. 

Col. J. W. Lawless Camp, No. 8. 

Tennessee Sons of the American Revolution. 
Meets subject to call of the president. 

United Order of the Golden Cross. 
SUBORDINATE COMMANDERIES. 

Campbell Commandery, No. 599, Woodland street. 
Magnolia Commandery, No. 11, Odd Fellows’ Temple. 
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Morgan Commandeiy, Ratterman’s Hall, X. Summer cor. Monroe. 
Myrtle Commandery, No. 13, S. Cherry nr. Ash. 

Nashville Commandery, No. 7, U. 0. Gi. C. Hall, 217 ^ Union. 
Pearl Commandery, No. 14, N. Summer cor. Monroe. 

Ruby Commandery, No. 591, Richland Hall. 

West End Commandeiy, No. 590. 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

Central Union, Cumberland Presbjderian Publishing House, 150 
N. Cherry. 

East Nashville Union. 

Woodmen of the World. 

West End Camp, Mayo Hall, Broad nr. S. McNairy. 

Working Woman’s Exchange and Girls’ Christian Home. 

131 N. Summer. 


Nashville Fire Department. 

Chief—E. M. Carell. 

Assistant Chief—J. D. Alexander, 541 Broad. 

Company No. 1—John Gorman, captain; N. College nr. Monroe. 
Company No. 2—0. Freeman, captain; 114 N. Market. 

Company No. 3—W. T. Climer, captain; Broad nr. McTyeire av. 
Company No. 4—R. Richardson (col.), captain; Woodland nr. S. 
Fifth. 

Company No. 5—Frank Kuhn, captain; McLemore nr. Broad. 
Company No. 6—William B. Dews, captain; S. Market nr. Elm. 
Hook and Ladder Co. No. 1—A. A. Rozetta, captain; Broad cor. 
S. High. 

Hose Co. No. 1—J. L. Allen, captain; Wharf av. cor. Fain. 
Chemical Engine Co. No. 1—Richard Hyde, captain; Jefferson 
cor. McNairy. 

Chemical Engine Co. No. 2—R. C. Burk, captain; Foster cor. N. 
Third. 

Chemical Engine Co. No. 3—Henry Smith (col.), captain; 137 N. 
College 
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NASHVILLE’S NEW CITY HALL 
(Public Square ) 
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FIRE ALARM TELEGRAPH STATIONS. 


2— Chemical Engine Co. 3, 

137 N. College. 

3— N. Clieny cor. Church. 

4— N. Market cor. Church. 

5— No. 2 Engine House, 414 

N. Market. 

6— N. Cherry cor. Deaderick. 

7— Hook and Ladder House, 

Broad cor. S. High. 

8— S. Summer cor. Lee av. 

9— N. College cor. Union. 

10— (Consecutive strokes) Pub¬ 

lic Square cor. North 
Market. 

11— (Consecutive strokes) S. 

Front nr. Broad. 

12— Market cor. Broad. 

13— Union cor. N. Summer. 

14— Church cor. N. High. 

15— L. & N. R. R. Depot, N. 

College nr. Locust. 

16— Capitol av. cor. N. Cherry. 

17— N. Vine cor. Line. 

18— N. Summer cor. Line. 

21—N. Vine cor. Cedar. 

23— McLemore cor. Cedar. 

24— N., C. & St. L. Ry. Depot, 

Church cor. Walnut. 

25— S. Spruce cor. Demoii- 

breun. 

26— S. Summer cor. Demon- 

breun. 

27— McNairy cor. Church. 

28— Penitentiary. 

29— Stonewall cor. Church. 

31— Engine House No. 5, Mc¬ 

Lemore nr. Broad. 

32— S. Vine cor. Shirley. 

34— Central cor. S. Spruce. 

35— S. Cherry cor. Peabody. 

36— Kirkman cor. S. College. 

37— Broad cor. McNairy. 

38— Belmont cor. Broad. 


39—Laurel cor. McNairy. 

41— No. 1 Engine House, N. 

College nr. Monroe. 

42— Monroe cor. N. High. 

43— Workhouse, N. Front opp. 

Locust. 

45— N. Front cor. Jefferson. 

46— N. Market cor. Whiteside. 

47— Jefferson cor. N. Vine. 

48— N. Cherry cor. Jefferson. 

49— Monroe cor. Buena Vista. 

51— No. 6 Engine House, S. 

Market nr. Elm. 

52— S. High cor. Mulberry. 

53— S. Cherry cor. Mulberry. 

54— S. Market cor. Lafayette. 

56— S. Cherry cor. Chestnut. 

57— Nashville Warehouse & 

Elevator Co., S. Cherrv 
cor. Chestnut. 

61— Wharf ave. cor. Fain. 

62— Wharf ave. cor. Fillmore. 

63— Asylum cor. Fillmore, 

64— Peabody cor. S. Front. 

65— Wharf av. cor. Lafayette. 

67— Carroll cor. University. 

68— Maury cor. Fain. 

69— Fairfield av. cor. Fillmore. 

71— Woodland cor. S. First. 

72— S. Third cor. Fatherland. 

73— No. 4. Engine House. 

Woodland nr. S. Fifth. 

74— S. Seventh cor. Russell. 

75— Foster cor. N. Second. 

76— Oldham, cor. N. Second. 

78— S. Ninth, cor. Russell. 

79— Meridian av. cor. Berry. 

81— N. Cherry cor. Broad. 

82— S. High cor. Peabody. 

83— Church cor. McTyeire. 

84— Engine House No. 3, Mc¬ 

Tyeire cor. Broad. 

85— Cedar cor. Morgan. 
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86— Kayne av. cor. South. 

87— S. Spruce cor. South. 

89—Edgehill cor. Kayne av. 

91— Jefferson cor. Belleville. 

92— Chemical Engine House 

No. 1, Jefferson cor. 
McNairy. 

93— Park cor. Jefferson. 

94— Buena Vista cor. Cheat¬ 

ham. 

96— Spruce cor. Hume. 

97— Summer cor. Hume. 

123—Church cor. N. Spruce. 


124— Laurel cor. Davidson. 

125— Elizabeth cor. Addison av. 

126— Cedar cor. Park. 

129—Standard Oil Co. 

213— Chemical Co. No. 2, Foster 

cor. N. Third. 

214— N. First cor. Berry. 

215— Main cor. S. Sixth. 

216— Shelb}'av. cor. S. Seventh. 

217— S. Tenth cor. Fatherland. 

218— Hancock cor. Lischy av. 
231—Sutherland’s Mill. 

312—Cedar cor. Public Square. 
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VINE STREET CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


CHURCH DIRECTORY. 


Baptist. 

Anson Nelson Mission, M. B. Pil¬ 
cher, superintendent; Line nr. Clifton 
pike. 

Centennial Baptist Church, Rev. W. 
C. Cleveland, pastor; 1201 S. Spruce. 

Central Church, Rev. G. A. Lofton, 
pastor; S. Cherry cor Elm. 

Edgefield Church, Rev. J. O. Rust, 
pastor; Fatherland cor. S. Fifth. 

Immanuel Church, Rev. A. J. Ram¬ 
sey, pastor; Addison av. cor. Broad. 

First Church, Rev. J. B. Hawthorne, 
pastor; Broad cor. S. Vine. 

Freewill Church; Arthur av. nr. 
Scott. 

North Edgefield Church, Rev. G. W. 
Sherman, pastor; Treutlan cor. Meri¬ 
dian. 

Seventh Church, Rev. J. H. Wright, 
pastor; Wharf av. cor. Murrell. 

Third Church, Rev. W. C. Golden, 
pastor; Jefferson bet. McLemore and 
Belleville. 


Colored. 

Bass-street Church, Rev. W. Bogus, 
pastor; 607 Bass. 

Cedar-street Church; Cedar nr. Park. 

Edgeliill-avenue Church, Rev. E. M. 
Lawrence, pastor; Edgehill av. ur. 
Cove. 

Fairfield Church, Rev. H. Edwards, 
pastor; Fairfield av. nr. Willow. 

First Church, Rev. A. E. Hurt, pas¬ 
tor; N. Spruce nr. Cedar. 

First Edgefield Church, Rev. R. B. 
Vaudavell, pastor; Stew^art cor, Marks. 

Mount Bethel Church, Rev. S. Stub¬ 
blefield, pastor; Cowan av. op. North. 

Mount Gilead Church, Rev. R. R- 
Page, pastor; E. Hill nr. N. Hill. 

Mount Herman Church, Rev. G. Wil¬ 
son, pastor; S. Fifth cor. Sycamore. 

Mount Lebanon Church, Rev. B. La¬ 
nier, pastor; S. Cherry nr. Rains av. 

Mount Nebo Church, Rev. A. Merry, 
pastor; Clifton pike 2^ miles. 
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Mount Olive Church, Rev. C. H. 
Clark, pastor; 908 Cedar. 

Mount Zion Church, Rev. E. Mason, 
pastor; .Tefferson cor. Tilden. 

New Hope Church, Rev. J. C. Hard¬ 
ing, pastor; South nr. Welcker. 

North College-street Church, Rev. L. 
Harding, pastor; 938 N. College, 
Pleasant Green Church, Rev. E. E. 
Edwards, pastor; 1322 Jefferson. 

Second Edgefield Church, Rev. W. 
Haynes, pastor; Sylvan av. nr. S. 
Sixth. 

Spruce-street Church, Rev. E. F. 
Dennis, pastor; N. Spruce nr. Union. 

St, Eli Church, Rev. G. Thompson, 
pastor; 844 S. Spruce. 

St. Luke’s Baptist Church, Line cor. 
McLemore. 

Suminer-street Church, Rev. T. J. 
Jones, pastor; S. Summer nr. Demon- 
hreun. 

Tabernacle Church, Rev. J. E. Pur¬ 
dy, pastor; N. Spruce nr. Union. 

Zion Church, Rev. J. R. Keill, pastor; 
Brick Church pike 2 miles. 

Gatliollc. 

Church of the Assumption, Rev. J. 
Uphaus, rector; 1225 N. Vine. 

St. Coluinba’s Church, Rev. E. Gaz- 
zo, rector; .510 Main. 

St. Joseph’s Church, Rev. P. J. Glee- 
son. rector; McNairy cor. Hynes. 

St. Mary’s Cathedral, Rev. T. F. 
O’Neill, rector; N. Summer cor. Cedar. 

St. Patrick’s Church, Rev. T. C. Ab¬ 
bott, rector; S. Market nr. Chestnut. 

Cliristian. 

Bible School Church, Elder J. A. 
Harding, pastor; 1020 S. Spruce. 

Church of Christ; Carroll nr. Fill¬ 
more. 

Church of Christ Mission; 1406 
Scovel. 

Church of the Disciples; 1217 N. 
Spruce. 

First Church, Elder R. Lin Cave, 
pastor; N. Vine nr. Church. 

11 


Green-street Church, Elder J. G. 
Allen, pastor; Green nr. Decatur. 

Line-street Church, Elder P. W. 
Harsh, pastor; 1503 Line. 

North Edgefield Church, Elder J. C. 
McQuiddy, pastor; Foster nr. N. Sec¬ 
ond. 

^ North Nashville Church; N. Spruce 
bet. Jefferson and Monroe. 

South Nashville Church, Elder C. A. 
Moore, pastor; 805-807 S. College. 

Tenth-street Church, Elder E. G. 
Sewell, pastor; S. Tenth nr. Father- 
land. 

Woodland street Church; Woodland 
nr. S. Fifth. 

Colored. 

Lee-avenue Church, Elder P. Taylor, 
pastor; 609 Lee av. 

Second Church, Gay bet. N. Vine and 
N. Spruce. 

Christian Scientists. 

First Church of Christ (Scientist); 
403 Willcox Bldg. 

Congrregrational. 

Colored. 

Universal Church, Rev. B. Spratt, 
pastor; 617 Peabody. 

Howard Chapel, Rev. J. Bond, pas¬ 
tor; 214 N. McNairy. 

Jackson-street Church, Rev. E. E. 
Scott, pastor; Jackson cor. Watkins. 

Cumberland Presbyterian. 

Arrington-street Church, Rev. G. O. 
Bachman, pastor; Arrington nr. N. 
Fourth. 

Endeavor Church; 1201 N. Cherry. 
First Church, Rev. I. D. Steel, pas¬ 
tor; N. Summer cor. Cumberland al. 

Grace Church, Rev. W. T. Rogers, 
pastor; S. Market cor. Lindsley av. 
Mission Church; 316 Madison. 
Russell-street Church, Rev. R. W. 
Binkley, pastor; 604 Russell. 

Watkins Park Church, Rev. J. E. 
Hall, pastor; Line nr. Watkins. 

West End Church, Rev. Ira Lan- 
dreth, pastor; Division nr S. Addison 
av. 
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FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH. 


Colored. 

First Church; Hamilton nr. Park. 

Episcopal. 

Christ Church, Rev. J. R. Winches¬ 
ter, rector; Broad cor. McLemore. 

Christ Church Mission, Rev. J. R. 
Winchester, rector; 1318 N. Market. 

Church of the Advent, Rev. G. F. 
Degen, rector; N. Vine cor. Cumber¬ 
land al. 

Church of the Holy Trinity, Rev. A. 
H. Noll, rector; S. High cor. Ewing av. 

Fillmore Church; Fairfield av. cor. 
Fillmore. 

St. Ann’s Church, Rev. T. F. Mar¬ 
tin, rector; Woodland nr. S. Fifth. 

St. Paul’s Chapel, Wharf av. cor. 
Cannon. 


St. Peter’s Church, Rev. A. Patter¬ 
son, rector; McLemore cor. Madison. 

St. Stephen’s Church, Rev. T. F. 
Martin, rector; Josephine av. cor. Mc- 
Ferrin. 

Colored. 

St. Augustine Church; N. Spruce cor. 
Gay. 

HebreTT. 

K. K. Adath Israel, Rev. A. J. 
Brawn, rabbi; N. Market nr. Public 
Square. 

K. K. Ahavah Schoelem, Rev. I. 
Lew’inthal, rabbi; Ben Herman, Presi¬ 
dent; Joe Frank, Vice-president; M. 
Werthan, Secretary; J. Lefkovitz, 
Treasurer; N. Vine bet. Church and 
Cumberland al. 
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Lutheran. 

First Evangelical German-Englisli 
Church, Kev. C. F. Bergner, pastor; 
N. Summer bet. Union and Deaderick. 

Methodist Kpiscopul. 

German Church, Rev. C. G. Herzer, 
pastor; 1115 N. Cherry. 

German Reformed Church, J. Von 
Gruenigen, pastor; 1210 McLemore. 

Spruce-street Church, Rev. E. H. 
Creasj^ pastor; S. Spruce cor. Demon- 
breun. 

Colored. 

A. M. E. Church, Rev. W. Gowens, 
pastor; 1220 S. College. 

Bethel Chapel, Rev. J. H. Turner, 
pastor; Fairmount nr. Stevens. 

Braden Chapel, Rev. J. A. W. Moore, 
pastor; Georgia nr. S. Seventh. 

Caper’s Chapel, Rev. Lankford, pas¬ 
tor; 1109 Church. 

Clark Chapel, Rev. C. B. Wilson, 
pastor; Franklin bet. S. Cherry and S. 
College. 

I.ane’s Tabernacle, Rev. E. S. Godby, 
pastor; Spring nr. Sycamore. 

Lumsden Hill Church, Rev. T. John¬ 
son, pastor; Factory nr. E. Hill. 

Fisk Memorial Chapel; N. Addison 
av. cor. Harding. 

Payne’s Chapel, Rev. G. R. Norman, 
pastor; Ramsey nr. S. Sixth. 

Salem Church, Rev. R. Pursley, pas¬ 
tor; 1700 N. Cherry. 

Seay’s Chapel, Rev. C. Pickett, pas¬ 
tor; Green cor Fairfield av. 

St. James’ Church, Rev. B. G. Gor¬ 
don, pastor; Gallatin pike 2 miles. 

St. John’s Church, Rev. J. Pickett, 
pastor; N. Spruce cor. Cedar. 

St. Paul’s Church, Rev. B. Green, 
pastor; S. Cherry cor. Franklin. 

Thompson Chapel, Rev. D. W. Byrd, 
pastor; Central Tennessee College. 

Trinity Church; Meridian nr. Ligon 
lane. 

Zion Church, Rev. B. R. Scott, pas¬ 
tor; Sycamore nr. S. Fifth. 


Metlio(li.st Kpiscopal, Soutli. 

Blakemore Church, Rev. B. A. Cher¬ 
ry, pastor; Palmer av. nr.West End av. 

Carroll-street Church, Rev. J. J. 
Stowe, pastor; Carroll nr. Academy 
Place. 

Clay-street Church, Rev. W. M. 
Green, pastor; N. McNairy cor. Pearl. 

East End Church, Rev. R. H. Hud¬ 
gens, pastor; Fatherland cor. Eleventh. 

Elm-street Church, Rev. W. T. Hag¬ 
gard, pastor; S, Summer cor. Elm. 

Eim-street Mission Church, Fillmore 
nr. Fairfield av. 

Erwin Chapel, Rev. A. M. Trawick, 
l)astor; Joseph cor. E. Scott. 

Fillmore-street Church, Rev. F. H. 
Coleman, pastor; Fillmore nr. Fair- 
field av. 

Hobson Chapel, Revs. N. B. Blue and 
B. F Haynes, pastors; Chapel av. nr. 
Sharpe av. 

Himiphreys-street Church, Rev. E. 
A. Clements, pastor; 424 Humphreys. 

McFerrin Memorial Church, Rev. J. 
W. Cherry, pastor; Foster cor. Meri¬ 
dian. 

McKendree Church, Rev. J. C. Mor¬ 
ris. pastor; Church bet. N. Summer 
and N. High. 

McTyeire Memorial Church, Rev. S. 
M. Cherry, pastor; Heiman nr. Odd. 

New Shops Church; old Chariot(e 
pike 2^/4 miles. 

North High-street Church, Rev. R. R. 
Jones, pastor; 1223 N. High. 

Park-avenue Church, Rev. Lewis 
Powell, pastor; N. Addison av, nr. 
Line. 

South-street Church, Rev. G. W. An¬ 
derson, pastor; South nr. Overton. 

Trinity Church, Rev. F. E. Alford, 
pastor; Dickerson pike 2i/4 miles. 

Tulip-street Church, Rev. A. P. Mc¬ 
Ferrin, Jr,, pastor; Russell cor. S. 
Sixth. 

Waverly Place Church, Rev. Geo. A. 
Morgan, pastor; Waverly Place. 

West End Church, Rev. W. H. Cot¬ 
ton, pastor; Broad cor. N. Belmont. 

Woodland-street Mission, Rev. A. M. 
Trawick, pastor; lW ^/2 Woodland. 
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CHRIST CHURCH (EPISCOPAL). 


Presbyi eriaii. 

Adams Mission, Rev. W. E. Beatty, 
pastor; McNairy cor. Harding. 

Benavi Cliurch, Rev. E. T. Brantley, 
pastor; Alberta av. nr. Hyde’s Ferry 
pike. 

Cottage Church, Rev. R. J. Hill, pas¬ 
tor; Bass cor. Stevenson av. 

Edgar Chapel, Rev. A. S. Allen, pas¬ 
tor; N. Spruce cor. Garfield. 

First Church, Rev. J. I. Vance, pas¬ 
tor; Church cor. N. Summer. 

Glen Leven Church, Rev. J. H. Mc- 
Neilly, pastor; Douglas nr. Franklin 
pike. 

McNeilly Church, Rev. R. L. Benn, 
pastor: N. Second cor. Marks. 

Moore Memorial Church, Rev. A. 
McDonald, pastor; Broad opp. Stone¬ 
wall. 

Second Church, Rev. J. H. Morrison, 
pastor; 458 N. College. 


Westminster Church, Rev. W. K. 
Patterson, pastor; S. College cor. Ash. 

Woodland-street Church, Rev. R. C. 
Reed, pastor; Woodland nr. S. Fifth. 

Primitive Baptist. 

Primitive Church, Elder J. B. Steph¬ 
ens, pastor; S. College nr. Elm. 

Primitive Church, Elder W. Coving¬ 
ton, pastor; University nr. Murrell. 

Colored. 

Bethel Church; Haslam cor. Warren. 

Primitive Church, Rev. G. Thomp¬ 
son, pastor; S. Spruce nr. Bass. 

Trinity Church, Rev. L. Mason, pas¬ 
tor; 135 Lewis. 

Primitive Baptist Church, Rev. Hal 
Ewing, pastor; Central av. nr. Kayne 
av. 

United Church, Rev. Martin Slater, 
pastor; Broad nr. McNairy. 
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STREET DIRECTORY. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE. 

The Street, Directory *ri ves the location of each street, and shows what other streets or places 
run froin it or across it. with the nninhers at which they intersect. 

From this list tlic Incmtion of any number on a street can be easily ascertained. As, for 
ln.stiinc,c, wishing: to know at what part of Broad street No. 912 comes; Look at Broad street 
iiiul you llml that McLeniore street runs from 900, right side, and Walnut street from 1000, 
showing tliat Xo. 012 comes on the right side of Broad street, between McLemore and Walnut 
streets. 

Even numbers ur<‘ invariably upon tin- north or east side of streets. 

Odd numbers arc invariably upon the south or west side of streets, except wards 17, 18, 

19 , 20 . 

Strei'ts on the cast side of the river, which run cast and west, are usually numbered from 
the west toward the east; those on the w(‘st side, from the east toward the west. 

Streets north of Main street, w hich run north and south, are usually numbered from the 
»outh tow.'trd the north; those south of Main street, from the north toward thesouth. 

In Nashville, as in all citicN, stre<>t numbers begin at tlie end of tlie street nearest the center 
of I he city. On w est side of the river. Broad street is the dividing line from east to west. 

.Ml slrects running north and south from IJroad l)egin with the number 100. On east side of 
river. Main street ia the dividing line from west to east. 

(Street Directory copyrighted 1897 by Marshall & Bruce Co.) 


AIIIIOTT— 

From Clifton pike N., 
Dlst. 13. 

Clifton pike, 
Norman. 

Harding av. 
Hamilton av. 
Johnson av. 

I'li.VCK— 

From Fillmore S. E. to 
Carroll. Wds. 13-15. 

1 Fillmore. 

2 Kuhn. 

24 Lindsley av. 
Carroll, 

.^CIvLEX— 

Prom Welker W. to 
Lamar, Dist. 10. 
Welker. 

S. W, Washing¬ 
ton. 

S. Belmont. 

S. Addison av. 
Lamar. 

ACKI.KX AV.— 

From W. Belmont W. 
to Hillsboro pike, 
Dist 10. 


W. Belmont. 
Baxter. 

Avondale. 
Courtney. 
Hillsboro pike. 

AD A^IS— 

From Monroe N. to 
city limit, Wd. 1. 

1 Monroe. 

14 Taylor, 

28 Van Buren. 

City limit. 

ADDISON AV, NORTH— 

From West End av. N. 
to Harding, Wds, 3-8-9, 
100 West End av. 

Hayes. 

200 Church. 

213 State. 

Patterson. 

400 Cedar. 

Pearl. 

Line. 

N. C. & St. L. Ry 
Hamilton. 

Jackson. 

Phillips. 

Harding. 


ADDISON AV., SOUTH— 

From West End av. S. 
E. & S. to W. Madi¬ 
son, Wd. 10, Dist. 10. 
100 West End av. 
Broad. 

200 McGavock. 

300 Division. 

400 Elizabeth. 

600 Catron. 

700 Grand av. 
Edgehill av. 

City limit. 

Acklen. 

W. Madison. 

ALABAMA- 

From Saffrans W. to 
S. Belmont, Wd. 10. 
Saffrans. 

Bowles. 

Villa. 

S. Belmont. 

AL.A3IEDA— 

From Salem W. to 
Tweed, Wd. 3. 
ALAMO— 

From Formosa, N. to 
Hyde’s Ferry pike, 
Dist. 13. 
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ALBERTA AV.— 

From 1301 Jefferson N. 
to N. Clay, Wd. 2. 
Dist. 13. 

1100 Jefferson. 

1200 Scovel. 

1300 Heiman. 

1600 Cockrell. 

1700 Wheless. 

Hyde’s Ferry 
pike. 

ALBION— 

From Salem W. to 
Tweed, Wd. 3. 

ALLISON— 

From Ewing av. W. 
to S. Spruce, Wds. 
11-13. 

600 Ewing av, 

700 Stevenson av. 

S. Spruce. 

ALLOWAY— 

From Ridley av. W. 
to S. Spruce, Wd. 16. 

ALMOND— 

From Demonbreun S. 
to Peabody, Wds. 12- 
13. 

200 Demonbreun. 

300 Mallory. 

400 Franklin. 

500 Peabody. 

ARCHER— 

From 1000 S. Spruce 
W. to Kayne av., Wd. 
16. 

S. Spruce. 

Waller. 

Dixon. 

Overton. 

Ora av. 

Kayne av. 

ARGYLE— 

From S. Spruce E. to 
L. & N. R. R„ Wd. 16. 
ARRINGTON— 

From 500 Meridian E. 
to L. & N. R. R., Wd. 
20 . 

300 Meridian. 

McFerrln. 

400 N. Fourth. 


500 N. Fifth. 

600 N. Sixth. 

L. & N. R. R 

ARTHUR AV.— 

From 1100 Monroe 
N. W. to Tllden, Wd. 2. 
1300 Monroe. 

1500 Cheatham. 

1600 Scott. 

1700 Jane. 

Tilden. 

ASH— 

From 801 S. Market 
W. to S. Vine, Wd. 13. 
201 S. Market. 

300 S. College. 

400 S. Cherry. 

500 S. Summer. 

600 S. High. 

S. Vine. 

ASHWORTH— 

From Sixteenth to 
Twentieth, Dist. 18. 
Sixteenth. 
Seventeenth. 
Eighteenth. 
Nineteenth. 
Twentieth. 

ASYLUM AA,— 

From Murfreesboro 
pike S. to Factory, 
Dist. 9. 

Murfreesboro pike 
Trimble. 

N. Hill. 

Garden. 

S. Hill. 

Factory. 

AVONDALE— 

From W. Madison S., 
Dist. 10. 

BANK ALLEY— 

From 219 N. Market 
W. to N. Cherry, 
Wd. 5. 

200 N. Market. 

300 N. College. 

N. Cherry. 

BARROW AA.— 

From Charlotte pike j 
N, to Clifton pike, i 
Dist. 13. I 


BASS— 

From N., C. & St. L. 
Ry. W. to S. Spruce., 
Wd. 16. 

N., C. & St. D. 

Ry. 

Oak. 

S. Vine. 

600 Ewing av. 

Boulevard. 

700 Stevenson av. 

S. Spruce. 

BATAVIA— 

From Durham W. to 
Tweed., Wd. 3. 

BAXTER— 

From W. Madison S. 

! to Boulevard, Dist. 10. 

BAYARD— 

From N. Fourth E. to 
L. & N. R. R., Wd. 20 
400 N, Fourth. 

500 N. Fifth. 

600 N. Sixth. 

700 N. Seventh. 

L. & N. R. R. 

BECK— 

From Hyde’s Ferry 
pike N. to Beck’s 
Spring, Dist. 13. 

BEECH— 

From Vanderbilt cam¬ 
pus S. W., Dist. 10. 

BEECH AV.— 

FrO'in Fairview S. to 
Grove, Wd. 16. 

BELL— 

From 301 S. High W. 
to S. Spruce, Wd. 7. 

I 600 S. High. 

700 S. Vine. 

I S. Spruce. 

BELLEAILLE— 

From 1000 Cedar N. to 
Monroe, Wds. 2-3-4-8. 
400 Cedar. 

500 Pearl, 

Gay. 

600 Line. 

701 Clinton. 

800 Harrison. 

900 Hamilton. 
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1000 Jackson, 

Haslam. 

1100 Jefferson, 

1200 Madison. 

Scovel. 

Monroe. 

BEL3I01VT, EAST— 

From W. Madison S., 
DIst. 10. 

BELMONT, NORTH— 

From Broad N. to 
Church, Wd. 9. 

100 Broad. 

129 Hayes. 

Church. 

BELMONT, SOUTH— 

From 1600 Broad S. E. 
& S. to W. Madison, 
Wd. 10, Dist. 10. 

100 Broad. 

113 McGavock, 

200 Demonbreun. 

300 Division. 

400 Sigler. 

Elizabeth. 

500 Hawkins. 

Catron. 

600 South. 

700 Grand av. 
Alabama. 

Edgehill av. 

City limit. 

Acklen. 

W. Madison, 

BELMONT, WEST— 

From W. Madison S. 
to Boulevard, Dist. 10. 

BENSON AV.— 

From Euclid W. to 
Barrow av., Dist. 13. 

BENTON— 

From S. Spruce E. to 
Melrose av., Wd. 16, 
Dist. 10. 

BERRIEN— 

From Lindsley av. S. 
E. to Carroll, Wd. 15. 
BERRY- 

From Cowan av. E. to 
N. Fourth, Wd. 20. 
Cowan av. 

100 N. First. 

109 Joseph. 


200 N. Second. 
Stockell. 

Meridian. 

McFerrin. 

300 N. Third. 

N. Fourth. 

BERRYHILL— 

From 141 McLemore 
W. to Walnut, Wd. 7. 

BIENVILLE— 

From N, Seventh E, 
to N. Eighth, Wd, 19. 

BLAKEMORE— 

From Hillsboro pike 
W. to Compton road, 
Dist. 10. 

Hillsboro pike. 
Farrell. 

Compton road. 
BLANK— 

From Hamilton N, to 
Jackson, Wd. 3. 

BOONE— 

From Cedar N., Wd. 8 

BOSCOBEL— 

From S. Fifth E. to 
city limit, Wds. 17-18. 
500 S. Fifth. 

600 S. Sixth. 

700 S. Seventh. 

800 S. Eighth. 

900 S, Ninth. 

Prospect av. 

1000 S. Tenth. 

1300 Thirteenth. 
Fourteenth. 

BOSLEY— 

From Estrella W’’. to 
Clare av., Dist. 13. 

BOULEVARD— 

From Bass S. to Mer¬ 
ritt, Wd. 16. 

Bass. 

Brinkley. 

Reid. 

Malone av. 
Edgehill. 
Humphreys. 
Merritt. 

BOULEVARD, SOUTH— 

From Baxter E. & S., 
Dist. 10. 


EOWLES— 

From South S. to Ala¬ 
bama, Wd. 10. 

South. 

Grand av. 
Alabama. 
BOYCE— 

From Sevier S. to 
Crutcher, Wd. 17. 

BOYD AV.— 

From Broad N. to Pat¬ 
terson, Wds. 9-10. 
Broad. 

100 West End av. 

Hayes. 

200 Church. 

300 State. 

Patterson, 

BRAMBLETT— 

From E. Grove N. to 
Vaughn pike, Dist. 18. 

BRANCH AV.— 

From Hillsboro pike 
W. & S. W. to Dist. 10. 
Hillsboro pike. 
Farrell. 

Brown. 

Eton. 

BREMEN— 

From N. Clay N. to 
McKinny, Wd. 2, 
Dist. 13. 

1900 N. Clay. 

2000 Cass. 

McKinny. 

BRICK CHURCH PIKE. 

From White’s Creek 
pike N., Wd. 20. 

BRIDGE— 

From Cum. river W. 
to Public Sqr., Wd. 5. 
BRIDGE AV. 

From Public Sqr. E. to 
S. First. Wds. 5-17. 
BRINKLEY— 

From Boulevard W. to 
S, Spruce, Wd. 16. 
OROAD— 

From Cum. riverW. to 
city limit, Wds. 5-6-7- 
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9-10-11-12, dividing city 
N. & S. 

100 N, Front. 

200 N. Market. 

300 N. College. 

400 N. Cherry. 

500 N. Summer. 

600 N. High. 

700 N. Vine. 

800 N. Spruce. 

900 McLemore. 

901 Vauxhall place. 
1000 Walnut. 

Gowdy. 

1100 Kayne av. 

1200 N. McNairy. 

1500 Stonewall. 

1600 S. Belmiont. 

1700 S. Addison av, 

1800 McTyeire av. 

1900 Douglas av. 

Lyle av. 

2000 Boyd av. 

Vanderbilt av. 
Hillsboro pike. 
BROADUS— 

Prom S. Seventh E. to 
city limit, Wd. 18. 

BROWN— 

From Houston S. to 
Humphreys, Wd. 15. 

BROWN, EAST— 

From Cum. river E. to 
N. First, Dist. 17. 
BROWN, AVEST— 

From Plunket av. S. 
to Blakemore, Dist 10. 
Plunket. 

Garland av. 
Branch av. 

Ford av. 
Blakemore. 
BUCHAN.AN— 

PYom 1701 N. Cbllege 
W. to Buena Vista. 
Wds. 1-2. 

300 N. College. 

400 N. Cherry. 

500 N. Summer. 

600 N. High. 

700 N. Vine. 


800 N. Spruce. 

Nassau. 

Hamburg. 

Buena Vista. 
BUCHANAN A\'.— 

From N. Clay N. to 
Kellow, Dist. 13. 

N. Clay. 

Cass. 

Springer. 

Walsh. 

Kellow. 

BUENA AISTA— 

From 901 Monroe N. 
TV. & N. to Cass, 
Wd. 2. 

1300 Monroe. 

1400 Taylor. 

1500 Cheatham. 

1600 Soott. 

1700 Jane. 

Buchanon. 

1800 Coffee. 

1900 N. Clay. 

N. Cass. 

BUENA VISTA PIKE— 

Continuation of Buena 
Vista N., Dist. 13. 
BUFORD— 

Prom Richland pike N. 
to Charlotte pike, Dist. 
10 > 

Richland pike. 
State. 

Patterson. 
Southworth. 
Charlotte pike. 
BURKS AL.— 

From Cedar N. to 
Pearl, Wd. 4. 

BURNS AV.— 

P'roni Vanburen N., 
Dist. 13. 

BA"RU3I— 

From Cumberland av. 
N. to Southgate, 
Dist. 9. 

CALVIN— 

From Gallatin pike E. 
to Ordway av., Dist. 
17. 


CANNON— 

From Wharf av. E. to 
Fairfield av., Wd. 14. 
Wharf av. 

18 Claiborne. 

Maury. 

57 Lewis. 

Fairfield av. 

CAPERS AV.— 

From Farrell W. to 
Brown, Dist, 10. 
CAPITOL AV.— 

From 455 N. College 
W. to Park place, 
Wds. 5-6. 

300 N. College. 

400 N. Cherry. 

500 N. Summer. 

Park place. 

CARLISLE— 

From Richland pike 
N. to Church, Dist. 10. 
CARNEY— 

From Nolensville pike 
E. to N., C. & St. L. 
Ry., Dist. 9. 

CARROLL— 

From S. College N. E. 
to Wharf av., Wd. 15. 
S. College. 

1 S. Market. 

22 Maple. 

40 University. 

58 Academy place. 

78 Berrien. 

Wharf av. 

CASS— 

From Darmstadt W. 
to Salem, Wd. 2, Dist. 
13. 

Darmstadt. 

Bremen. 

Hamburg, 

Buena Vista. 
Crooked, 

Owen. 

Buchanan av. 
Songster. 

Nance av 
N. Webster. 
Salem. 

CATRON— 

From S. Belmont W. 
1 to Lamar, Wd. 10. 
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S. Belmont. 

S. Addison av. 
Lamar. 

CEDAR— 

From 401 Public Sqr. 
W. to city limit, Wds. 
5-6-7-8-9. 

300 Public Sqr. 

400 N, Cherry. 

500 N. Summer 
Park place. 

St. Cloud al. 

601 N. High. 

700 N. Vine. 

800 N. Spruce. 

900 McLemore. 

1000 Belleville. 

1001 Walnut. 

1100 Cumberland. 

1101 McCreary. 

1200 N. McNairy. 

1300 Morgan. 

Quarry. 

1400 Hardie. 

Watkins, 

1500 Stonewall. 

1600 Park. 

1700 N. Addison av. 
Hudson. 

1800 McTyeire av. 
Douglas av. 

Boone. 

City limit. 

CENTRAL— 

Prom 522 Ewing av. 
W. to S. Spruce, 

Wd. 13. 

CENTRAL AV.— 

From S. Spruce W. to 
Koscis, Wd. 16. 

S. Spruce. 

Waller, 

Long View. 
Meridian place. 
Koscis. 

CHAD WELL— 

From Sixteenth E., 
Dist. 18. 

Sixteenth. 

Jones. 

Seventeenth. 
CHAPEL AV.— 

From Johnson av. N., 
Dist. 18. 


CHARLOTTE PIKE— 

Continuation of Cedar 
W., 2 miles. 

CHEATHAM— 

From 1425 N. Spruce 
W. to Tilden, Wd. 2. 
800 S. Spruce. 

Hamburg. 

900 Buena Vista. 

1000 Polk. 

IlOO Arthur av. 

Mary. 

Tilden. 

CHERRY, NORTH— 

‘ From 400 Broad N. to 
city limit, Wds. 1-4- 
5-6. 

100 Broad, 

141 Cumberland al. 
200 Church. 

224 Bank al. 

300 Union. 

230 Deaderick. 

400 Cedar. 

439 Capitol av. 

500 Gay. 

600 Line. 

701 Crawford. 

800 Harrison. 

1000 Jackson. 

1025 Howard. 

1100 Jefferson. 

1200 Madison. 

1300 Monroe. 

1400 Taylor. 

Vanburen. 

1500 Hume. 

1600 Garfield. 

1700 Buchanan. 

1800 Coffee. 

1900 N. Clay. 
CHERRY, SOUTH— 
Prom 401 Broad S. to 
city limit, Wds. 12-13- 
15. 

100 Broad. 

200 Demonbreun. 

300 Molloy. 

400 Franklin. 

500 Peabody. 

600 Highland av. 

700 Elm. 

800 Ash. 

900 Mulberry, 

1000 Oak. 


1100 Mallory. 

1200 Chestnut. 

1300 Humphreys. 

Nolensville pike. 

CHESTNUT— 

Prom Maple S. W. to 
Humphreys, Wd. 15. 
Maple. 

200 S. Market. 

300 fJ. College. 

400 S. Cherry. 

N., C. & St. L. Ry. 
Houston. 

Martin. 

Humphreys. 

CHILDRESS- 

From N. First E. to 
Stockell, Wd. 20. 

100 N. First. 

Joseph. 

200 N. Second. 
Stockell. 

CHURCH— 

From N. Front W. to 
Plunket av., Wds. 5-6- 
9, Dist. 10. 

100 N. Front. 

200 N. Market. 

300 N. College. 

314 Printer’s al. 

400 N. Cherry. 

416 Maxwell al. 

500 N. Summer. 

518 St, Cloud al. 

600 N. High. 

700 N. Vine. 

712 Polk av. 

800 N. Spruce. 

900 McLemore. 

1000 Walnut, 

N , C. & St. L. Ry. 
1100 McCreary. 

1200 N. McNairy. 

1300 Morgan. 

1400 Hardee. 

1500 Stonewall. 

1601 N. Belmont. 

1700 N. Addison av. 
1800 Douglas av. 

1900 Boyd av. 

Vanderbilt av. 
Elliston av. 








Farrell av. 
Plunket av. 

CL.A1BORNE:— 

From Trimble N. to 
Fillmore, Wd. 14. 

1 Trimble. 

22 Perkins. 

38 Lafayette. 

64 Robertson. 

88 Cannon. 

106 Pain. 

126 Green. 

Fillmore. 

CLARE AV.— 

From Clifton pike N. 
to Bosley, Dist. 13. 

CLARK— 

From 209 N. Front W. 
to N. Market, Wd. 5. 
CLARK PLACE— 

From 301 S. Spruce W. 
to Euclid av., Wd. 7. 
CLAY, NORTH— 

From N. Market S. W. 
& W. to Salem, Wds. 
1-2, Dist. 13. 

200 N. Market. 

300 N. Collegre. 

400 N. Cherry. 

500 N. Summer. 

600 N. High. 

800 N. Spruce. 
Nassau. 

Hamburg. 

900 Buena Vista. 
Crooked. 

Polk. 

Owen. 

Tilden. 

Buchanan av. 
Songster. 

Florence. 

Alberta av. 

N. Webster. 
Salem. 

CLEVELAND— 

From N. First E. to N. 
Seventh, Wd. 20. 

100 N. First. 

Joseph. 

200 N. Second. 
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300 Meridian. 

400 N. Fourth. 

500 N. Fifth. 

600 N. Sixth. 

N. Seventh. 

CLIFTON PIKE— 

From Cedar 1% miles’ 
W., Dist. 13. 

Cedar. 

Old Charlotte rd. 
McEwen av. 

W. Robertson. 
Euclid. 

Barrow av. 

CLINTON— 

From 701 Belleville W. 
to city limits, Wd. 8. 

1000 Belleville. 

1100 Cumberland. 

1200 N. McNairy. 

1300 Watkins. 

Park. 

McTyeire av. 
Durham. 

Crook. 

COCKRELL— 

Prom 1601 Tilden W. to 
Salem, Wd. 2. 

1100 Tilden. 

1200 Florence. 

1300 Alberta av. 

1400 Hendershott. 

1500 James. 

Salem. 

COFFEE— 

From N. Summer W. 
to Buena Vista, Wds. 
1 - 2 . 

500 N. Summer. 

600 N. High. 

700 N. Vine. 

800 N. Spruce. 

Nassau. 

Hamburg. 

Buena Vista. 
COLLEGE, NORTH— 
Prom 300 Broad N. to 
city limit, Wds. 1-4-5. 
100 Broad. 

150 Commerce. 
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200 Church. 

220 Bank al. 

300 Union. 

419 Public Sqr. 

455 Capitol av. 

500 Gay. 

601 Dine. 

600 Locust. 

801 Harrison. 

900 Whiteside. 

1000 Jackson. 

1100 Jefferson. 

1200 Madison. 

1300 Monroe. 

1400 Taylor. 

V'anburen. 

1500 Hume. 

1601 Garfield. 

1701 Buchanan. 

N. Clay. 

McKinny. 

COLLEGE, SOUTH— 

From 301 Broad S. to 
city limit, Wds. 12-13- 
15. 

100 Broad. 

200 Demonbreun. 

300 Miolloy. 

400 Franklin. 

500 Peabody. 

600 Highland av. 

700 Elm. 

800 Ash. 

820 Lindsley av. 

901 Mulberry. 

1100 Mallory. 

1200 Chestnut. 

City limit. 

COMMERCE— 

From 159 N. Market to 
N. College, Wd. 5. 

COMMONS— 

From Osage N. to New 
Bridge road, Dist. 13. 

COMPTON ROAD— 

From Blakemore S., 
Dist. 10, 2% miles. 

CONNOR— 

From Gleaves S. to 
Division, Wd. 11. 
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COOPER— 

Prom Shelby av. S. E. 
to S. Fifth, Wd. 17. 
Shelby av. 

Sylvan av. 

S. Fourth. 

Cross. 

Pond. 

Hitt 
S. Fifth. 

COTTONAVOOB— 

From Main N. to Syc¬ 
amore, Wd. 19. 

COURTNEY— 

Prom W. Madison S., 
Dist. 10. 

COVE— 

Prom Alabama S. to 
Edgehill av., Wd. 10. 

COWAN A\ .— 

Prom Dickerson N. to 
Cleveland, Wds. 19-20. 
Dickerson. 

Pond. 

Berry. 

North. 

Brown. 

Cleveland. 

CRAWFORD- 

Prom 701 N. Cherry 
W. to Belleville,Wd. 4. 
400 N. Cherry. 

500 N. Summer. 

600 N. High. 

700 N. Vine. 

800 N. Spruce. 

900 McLemore. 
Belleville. 
CREEK— 

From S. Hill N. to 
N. Hill, Wd. 14. 
CRIDDLE— 

From Line N. to 
Whiteside, Wd. 4. 

600 Line. 

700 Crawford. 

800 Harrison. 
CROCKETT— 

From Mansker S. E. 
to Peabody, Wd. 13. 

CROOK— 

Prom N. C. & St. L 
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By. N. to Batavia, 
Dist. 13. 

CROOKED— 

From N. Clay N. to 
Springer, Dist. 13. 

CROSS— 

Prom Cooper N. to S. 
Fifth, Wd. 17. 

CRUTCHER— 

From Pond E. to city 
limit, Wd. 17. 

Pond. 

Hitt. 

500 S. Fifth. 

600 S. Sixth. 

Boyce. 

700 S. Seventh. 

CIMBERUAND— 

Prom 1100 Cedar N. to 
Jefferson, Wds. 3-8. 

400 Cedar. 

500 Pearl. 

600 Line. 

700 Clinton. 

900 Hamilton. 

1000 Jackson. 

Porterfield. 

1100 Jefferson. 

CUMBERLAND AL.— 

From 151 N. College 
to N. Spruce, Wds. 
5-6-7. 

151 N. College. 

141 N. Cherry. 

131 N. Summer. 

139 N. High. 

141 N. Vine. 

126 N. Spruce. 

CUMBERLAND AV.— 

From Ridley av. E. to 
Cumberland Park, 
Wd. 16, Dist. 9. 

CURREY^— 

-Prom Edgehlll av. S. 
to Reservoir av., Wd. 
16. 

Edgehill av. 
Vernon av. 
McCampbell. 
Horton. 

Reservoir av. 


CURT— 

From Watkins W. to 
Park, Wd. 8. 

DARMSTADT— 

From N. Clay N. to 
McKinney, Dist. 13. 

DEADERICK— 

From 321 Pub. Sqr. W. 
to N. Summer. 

321 Public Square. 

323 N. Cherry. 

N. Summer. 

DECATUR— 

From Meredith N. to 
Fillmore, Wd. 14. 

DELUGE— 

From Division S. to 
Woods, Wds. 11-16. 

- Division. 

Stevens. 

Woods. 

DBMONBREUN- 

From 200 S. Market 
W. to S. Belmont, 
Wds. 12-7-11. 

200 S. Market. 

300 S. College. 

Almond. 

400 S. Cherry. 

•500 S. Summer. 

600 S. High. 

700 S. Vine. 

800 S. Spruce. 

Vauxhall place. 
1000 Gowdy. 

1100 Kayne av. 

1200 S. McNairy. 

S. Belmont. 

DEAV- 

From S, Seventh E. to 
city limit, Wd. 18. 

DICKERSON— 

From Oldham N. E. to 
N. First, Wd. 19. 
Oldham. 

Cowan av. 

N. First. 

DICKERSON PIKE— 
Continuation of N. 
First N., Dist. 17-18. 
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DIVISION— 

From S. Spruce W. & 

S. W. to Vanderbilt 
av.. Wds. 10-11. 

800 S. Spruce. 

Deluge. 

Connor. 

Fairmount. 
Malvina. 

1000 Overton. 

1100 Kayne av. 

Nelson. 

1312 Pine. 

1414 Laurel. 

S. Belmont. 

1700 S. Addison av. 

1800 Lamar. 

1900 Laura av. 

Vanderbilt av. 

DIXON— 

From South S. to 
Olympic, Wd. 16. 

900 South. 

1000 Archer. 

Olympic. 

DONELSON— 

From Factory N. to 
Fain, Wd. 14. 

S. Hill. 

Garden. 

N. Hill. 

Trimble. 

Lafayette. 

Winfrey. 

Merideth. 

Robertson. 

Cannon. 

Fain. 

DOUGLAS— 

From Franklin W. to 
Jowett av., Waverly 
Place. 

DOUGLAS AV.— 

From Division N. to 
Cedar, Wds. 9-10. 
Division. 

Broad. 

West End av. 

121 Hayes. 

Church. 

223 State. 

310 Patterson. 

Cedar. 


DRIFTWOOD— 

From Fillmore N. to 
Cum. river, Wd. 14. 
Fillmore. 

River. 

Willow. 

Cum. river. 

DUNCAN— 

From Fain S. to city 
limit, Wd. 14. 

DUNCAN, EAST— 

From Pond E. to city 
limit, Wd. 17. 

Pond. 

S. Fifth. 

S. Sixth. 

S. Seventh. 

DURHAM— 

From Line N. to Her- 
mosa, Wd. 3. 

Line. 

Clinton. 

Herman. 

Hermosa. 

EDGAR— 

From Fain N. to Fill¬ 
more, Wd. 14. 

EDGEHILL AV.— 

From Boulevard W. to 
Hillsboro pike, Wds. 
10-16. 

Boulevard. 

S. Spruce 
Waller. 

Gardner. 

Currey. 

Koscis. 

Kayne av. 

Welker. 
Washington. 

S. Belmont. 

S. Addison av. 
Lamar. 

Rokeby. 

Hillsboro pike. 

EIGHTEENTH— 

From Rothchild av. S. 
to Electric, Dist. 18. 
Rothchild av. 
Shelby av. 

Long av. 
Ashworth. 
Electric. 


I EIGHTH, NORTH— 

From Main N., Wd. 
19, Dist. 18. 

Main. 

Georgia. 

Winter. 

Smiley. 

Bienville. 

Marina. 

Evanston av. 
Richardson. 

Mile End. 

EIGHTH, SOUTH— 

From Main S. to city 
limit, Wd. 18. 

Main. 

Woodland. 

Russell. 

Fatherland. 
Boscobel. 

Shelby av. 

Sylvan av. 

Sevier. 

Broadus. 

Dew. 

ELECTRIC— 

From Seventeenth E. 
to Twentieth, Dist. 18. 
Seventeenth. 
Eighteenth. 
Nineteenth. 
Twentieth. 

ELEVENTH— 

From Lockeland av. 
S. to Sevier, Wd. 18. 
100 Lockeland av. 

200 Holly. 

300 Russell. 

400 Fatherland. 

500 Hickory. 

Boscobel. 

600 Shelby av. 

Poplar. 

Sevier. 

ELIZABETH— 

From S. Belmont W. 
to Lamar, Wd. 10. 

S. Belmont. 

S. Addison av. 
Lamar. 

ELLISTON AV.— 

From West End av. N. 
to Charlotte pike, 
Dist. 10. 
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West End av. 
Richland pike. 
Church. 

State, 

Patterson. 
Southworth. 
Charlotte pike. 

ELM— 

Prom 2Q1] S. Market 
W. to S. Summer, 
Wd. 13. 

200 S. Market. 

300 S. College. 

400 S. Cherry. 

S. Summer. 

ELM HILL ROAD— 

From Murfreesboro 
pike 21/i miles E., 
Dist. 15. 

ELMWOOD— 

From 300 Oldham N. 
to Spring, Wd. 19. 

ESTRELLA— 

From Jefferson N. to 
Hyde’s Ferry pike, 
Wd. 2. 

Jefferson. 

Scovel. 

Bosley. 

Royal. 

Passaic. 

Formosa. 

Osage. 

Hyde’s Ferry pike 

ETON— 

From West End av. 
S. to Blakemore, Dist. 
10 . 

West End av. 

W. Highland. 
Branch av. 
Blakemore. 

EL'CLID— 

From Park av. S. to 
Richland pike, Dist. 10. 

EUCLID AV_ 

From 300 Clark Place 
S. to Lee av., Wd. 7. 

EUCLID, NORTH— 

From Charlotte pike 
N. to Clifton pike, 
Dist. 13. 


I EUREKA— 

From L. & N. R. R. 
W. to St. Cloud hill, 
Wd. 16. 

EA" AN ST ON AV.— 

From N. Fourth E. to 
L. & N. R. R., Dist. 18. 
400 N. Fourth. 

500 N. Fifth. 

600 N. Sixth. 

700 N. Seventh. 

800 N. Eighth. 

L. &. N. R. R. 

EWING AV.— 

Prom Lee av. S. to 
Bass, Wds. 13-6, 

601 Lee av. 

Central. 

700 Fern. 

800 Fogg. 

808 Ash. 

S. Vine. 

Allison. 

800 Wetmore. 

900 Woods. 

Bass. 

FACTORY— 

Prom S. Market E. bo 
Nance lane, Dist. 15. 

S. Market. 

Maple. 

E. Hill. 

Donelson. 

Nance lane. 
PAIN— 

From 121 Wharf av. E. 
to Edgar, Wd. 14. 

1 Wharf av. 

18 Clairborne. 

Maury. 

Lewis. 

98 Fairfield av. 
Donelson. 

Decatur. 

Duncan. 

Keith. 

Edgar. 

FAIRFIELD AV.— 

From Lafayette N. to 
Cum. river, Wd. 14. 

1 Lafayette. 


Winfrey. 

50 Robertson. 

68 Cannon. 

94 Fain. 

124 Green. 

148 Fillmore. 

Willow. 

Gordon. 

FAIRMOUNT— 

From Division S. to 
Woods, Wds. 11-16. 
FAIRVIEAV— 

Prom S. Spruce W. to 
Koscis, Wd. 16. 

S, Spruce. 

Valley. 

Sunset. 

Currey. 

Koscis. 

FARRELL— 

From Garland av. S. 
to Jones av., Dist. 10. 
Garland av. 

W. Highland. 
Branch av. 
Blakemore. 

Jones av. 

FARRELL AA^— 

From Church N. to 
Southworth, Dist. 10. 
Church. 

State. 

Patterson. 

Southworth. 

FATHERLAND— 

Prom Cum. river E. to 
city limit, Wds. 17-18. 
Cum. river. 

100 S. First, 

200 S. Second. 

300 S. Third. 

400 S. Fourth. 

500 S. Fifth. 

600 S. Sixth. 

700 S. Seventh. 

800 S. Eighth. 

900 S. Ninth. 

Prospect av. 

1000 S. Tenth. 

1100 Eleventh. 

1300 Thirteenth. 
Fourteenth. 
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FERN— 

From 700 Ewing av. 
W. to Stevenson av., 
Wd. 13. 

FIFTEENTH— 

From Shelby av. S. to 
Sevier, Dist. 18. 

FIFTH, NORTH— 

From Marina N. to 
Mile End, Wd. 20, 
Dist. 18. 

Marina. 

Arrington. 

Cleveland. 

Bayard. 

Evanston av. 
Richardson. 

Mile End. 

FIFTH, SOUTH— 

From Sycamore S. to 
city limit, Wds. 17-19. 

12 Sycamore. 

Main. 

32 Woodland. 

48 Russell. 

54 Woodland. 

68 Bosoobel. 

82 Shelby av. 

Sylvan av. 

Hilt. 

Crutcher. 

Duncan. 

Cum. river. 
FILLMORE— 

Fi’om Peabody E. to 
city limit, Wds. 13-14- 
15. 

1 Peabody. 

31 Highland av. 

G1 Middleton. 

68 Nance. 

81 Academy place. 
117 Lindsley av. 

132 Wharf av. 

165 Claiborne. 

185 Maury. 

192 Driftwood. 

207 Lewis. 

216 Nestor. 

236 Fairfield av. 

263 Decatur. 


268 Fulcher. 

301 Keith. 

312 Stanley. 

313 Edgar. 

FIRST, NORTH— 

From Main N. to Llg- 
on lane, Wds. 19-20. 

1 Main. 

I 10 Sycamore. 

26 Oldham. 

44 Dickerson. 

46 Spring. 

63 Marks. 

80 Pond. 

87 Foster. 

125 Berry. 

144 North. 

163 Josephine av. 

176 Hancock. 

179 Brown. 

Cleveland. 

White’s Creek 
pike. 

Childress. 

E. Scott, 

Ligon lane. 

FIRST, SOUTH— 

From Main S. to Shel¬ 
by av, Wd. 17. 

1 Main. 

50 Woodland. 

98 Russell. 

116 Fatherland. 

Shelby av. 
FLORENCE— 

From Scovel N. to N. 
Clay, Wd. 2, Dist. 13. 
1300 Scovel. 

1400 Heiman. 

1600 Cockrell. 

1700 Wheless. 

Hyde’s Ferry 
pike. 

N. Clay. 

FOGG— 

From Ewing av. W. 
to S. Spruce, Wds, 11- 
13. 

600 Ewing av. 

700 Stevenson av. 

S. Spruce. 

! FORD AV.— 

I From Brown W. to 


Compton road', Dist. 
10 . 

FORMOSA— 

From Estrella W. to 
Laland, Dist. 13. 

FORREST— 

From Gallatin pike E. 
to Jones, Dist. 18. 

1000 Gallatin pike. 

1200 Twelfth. 

Ordway av. 
Sixteenth. 

Jones. 

FOSTER— 

From N. First E. to 
S. Seventh, Wds. 19- 
20 . 

100 N. First. 

112 Joseph. 

200 N. Second. 

237 Meridian. 

300 N. Third. 

400 N. Fourth. 

Lonely. 

S. Seventh. 

i FOURTEENTH— 

From Lockeland av. 
S. to city limit, Wd. 18. 
Lockeland av. 
Holly. 

Russell. 
Fatherland. 
Hickory. 

Boscobel. 

Shelby av. 

Poplar. 

Sevier. 

I FOURTH, NORTH— 

! From 400 Foster N. to 
Mile End, Wd. 20. 
Poster, 

Treutlan. 

28 Berry. 

51 Josephine av. 

Hancock. 

81 Arrington. 

91 Welburn av. 

103 Cleveland. 
Vaughn. 

Bayard. 

Evanston av, 
Richardson. 

Ligon lane. 
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Milfe End. j 

Liischey av. j 

FOURTH, SOUTH— 

From Sycamore S. to i 
Sylvan av, Wd. 17. j 
1 Sycamore. i 

18 Main. 1 

Woodland. 

22 Russell. 

56 Fatherland. 

67 Watson. i 

FOX LANE— 

From Hyde’s Ferry 
pike N. to New Bridge 
road, Dist 13. 

FRANKLIN— 

From 401 S. Market W. 
to S. Cherry, Wds. 12- 
13. I 

200 S. Market. 

300 S. College. 

S. Cherry. 

FRANKLIN PIKE— 
Continuation of S. 
Spruce S. 2^2 miles. 
FRONT, NORTH— 

From 100 Broad N. to 
city limit, Wds. 1-4-5. 
100 Broad. 

200 Church. 

209 Clark. 

300 Union. 

Public Square. 

400 Bridge. 

500 Gay. 

600 Locust. 

L. & N. R. R. 

900 Whiteside. 

1000 Jackson. 

1100 Jefferson. 

1200 Madison. 

1300 Monroe. 

1400 Taylor. 

Van Buren. 

Hume. 

FRONT, SOUTH— 

From 101 Broad S. to 
Peabody, Wds. 12-13. 
100 Broad. 

121 Sparkman. 

200 Demonbreun. 

217 Mansker. 

Peabody. 


FULCHER— 

From Fillmore N to 
Gordon, Wd. 14. 

Fillmore. ; 

Willow. ! 

Gordon. 

FURMAN— 

From N. Spruce W to 
McLemore, Wd. 7. 

GALLATIN PIKE— 
Continuation of Main 
N., Dist. 18. 

S. Tenth. 

Forrest. 

Garland. 

E. Grove. 

Calvin. 

Mansfield. 

Stratton. 

Vaughn pike. 
Seymour. 

Petway. 

Johnson av. 

Sharpe av. 

GARDEN— 

From Maple E. to 
Nance lane, Wd. 14. 
Maple. 

John. 

Thomas. 

E. Hill. 

Nance lane. 

GARDNER— 

From Central av. S. 
to Edgehill av., Wd. 
16. 

GARFIELD— 

From 1691 N. College 
W. to Hamburg, Wds. 
1 - 2 . 

300 N. College. 

400 N. Cherry. 

500 N. Summer. 

600 N. High. 

700 N. Vine. 

800 N. Spruce. 
Nassau. 

Hamburg. 

GARLAND— 

From Gallatin pike E. 
to Sixteenth, Dist. 18. 
Gallatin pike. 


Twelfth. 

Ordway av. 
Sixteenth. 

GARLAND AV.— 

From Hillsboro oike 
W. to Brown, Dist. 20. 

GAY— 

From 500 N. Front W. 
to Bellville, Wds. 5-6. 
100 N. Front. 

200 N. Market. 

300 N. College. 

Martin al. 

400 N. Cherry. 

500 N. Summer. 

600 Park Place. 

700 N. Vine. 

800 N. Spruce. 

900 McLemore. 

Belleville. 

GEORGIA— 

From N. Seventh E. 
to Phillips av., Wd, 19. 
N. Seventh. 

N. Eighth. 

Neill ave. 

N. Ninth. 

Myrtle ave. 
McFerrin av. 
Phillips av. 

GERMANIA— 

From Fairview S. to 
city limit, Wd. 16. 
Fairview. 

Grove. 

Kirkman av. 
Thornton av. 
Douglas. 

GLEAVES— 

From S. Spruce W. to 
Overton, Wd, 11. 

601 S. Spruce. 

Connor. 

Malvina. 

Overton. 

GOOLSBY— 

From White’s Creek 
pike N. to Ligon lane, 
Wd. 20. 

White’s Ck. pike. 

May. 

Ligon lane. 
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GORDON— 

From Nestor E. to 
Stanley, Wd. 14. 
Nestor. 

Fairfield av. 
Fulcher. 

Stanley. 

GOWDEY— 

From 1000 Broad S. to 
Lee av., Wd. 7. 

100 Broad. 

McGavock. 

200 Demonbreun. 

Lee av. 

GRAND AV.— 

From Kayne av. W. 
to Broad, Wd. 10. 
Kayne av. 
Saffrans. 

Bowles. 

Villa. 

S. Belmont. 

S. Addison av. 
Lamar. 

Rokeby. 

GRANNY WHITE PIKE 
Continuation of 
Kayne av. S. 2^/^ 
miles. 

GRANT— 

From N. McNairy W. 
to Park, Wd. 3. 

1200 N. McNairy 
1300 Watkins. 

Park. 

GRANTL.AND AV.— 

From Benton S., Wav- 
erly Place. 

GREEN- 

From 141 Wharf av. 
E. to Decatur, Wd. 14. 
1 Wharf av. 

22 Claiborne. 

42 Maury. 

64 Lewis. 

'96 Fairfield av. 
Decatur. 

GRIFFIN— 

From Overton W, to 
Kayne av., Wd. 11. 

GROVE— 

From S. Spruce W. to 
Koscis, Wd. 16. 


S. Spruce. 

Beech av. 
Germania. 

Hillside. 

Currey. 

Koscis. 

GROVE, EAST— 

From Gallatin pike E. 
to Sixteenth, Dist. 18. 

Gallatin pike. 

1200 Twelfth. 

Ordway av. 

Bramblett. 

Sixteenth. 

GRUNDY— 

From N. Kayne av. 
W. to Stonewall,Wd. 9. 

N. Kayne av. 

1101 McCreary. 

1200 N. McNairy. 

1300 Morgan. 

1400 Hardee. 

Stonewall. 

GUTHRIE— 

From Molloy S. to 
Peabody, Wds. 12-13. 

HAGEN— 

From Humphreys S. 
to Merritt, Dist. 9. 

HAMBURG— 

From N. Spruce N. E. 
& N. to McKinny, Wd. 
2, Dist. 13. 

N. Spruce. 

1400 Taylor. 

1501 Cheatham. 

Nassau. 

1600 Scott. 

Garfield. 

1700 Buchanan. 

1800 Coffee. 

1900 N. Clay. 

Cass. 

McKinny. 

HAMILTON- 

From 901 N. Summer 
W. to Salem, Wds. 3-4. 
500 N. Summer. 

600 N. High. 

700 N. Vine. 

800 N. Spruce. 

900 McLemore. 

1000 Belleville. 
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Warren. 

1100 Cumberland. 

Morrison. 

1200 N. McNairy. 

1300 Watkins. 

1400 Park. 

Blank. 

1500 N. Addison av. 
Salem. 

HAMILTON AL.— 

From Rains av. E. to 
Nolensville pike, Disk. 

9. 

HAMILTON AV.— 

From Abbott W. to 
Clare av., Dist. 13. 

HANCOCK— 

From N. First E. to 
N. Fourth, Wd. 20. 

100 N. First. 

Joseph. 

200 N. Second. 

Stockell. 

300 McFerrin. 

N. Fourth. 

HARDEE— 

From Grundy N. lo 
Cedar, Wd. 9. 

100 Grundy. 

200 Church. 

300 Hynes. 

Cedar. 

HARDING— 

From N. McNairy W. 
to Salem, Wd. 3. 

1200 N. McNairy. 

1300 Watkins. 

1400 Park. 

1500 N. Addison av. 
1600 Salem. 

HARDING AV.— 

From Tweed W. to 
Abbott, Dist. 13. 

HARE— 

From Rains av. W., 
Dist. 9. 

HARRIS— 

From Woods S. to 
South, Wd. 16. 

HARRISON— 

From 800 N. College 


12 
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W. to N. McNairy, 
Wd. 4. 

301 N. College. 

Griddle. 

400 N. Cherry. 

500 N. Summer. 

600 N. High. 

700 N. Vine. 

800 N. Spruce. 

900 McLemiore. 

1000 Belleville. 

IlOO Cumberland. 

N. McNairy. 

HASL.AM— 

From McLemore W. to 
Warren, Wds. 3-4. 

HATCH COURT— 

From 210 N. Summer 
E., W^d. 6. 

HAWKINS— 

From Harris W. to S. 
Belmont, Wds. 10-16. 
Harris. 

Overton. 

King. 

Ora av. 

Kayne av. 
Saffrans. 

S. Belmont. 

HAY— 

From N., C. & St. L. 
Ry. S. to Gleaves, 
Wd. 11. 

HAYES— 

From Stonewall W. to 
city limit, Wd. 9. 

1500 Stonewall. 

1600 N. Belmont. 

1700 N. Addison av. 
1800 McTyeire av. 

1900 Douglas av. 

2000 Boyd av. 

Vanderbilt av. 

HAZEL— 

From University N. E. 
to Wharf av., Wd. 15. 

HEFFERNAN— 

From Salem W. to 
Tweed, Wd. 3. 


HEIMAN— 

From 1501 Tilden W. 
to Salem, Wd. 2. 

1100 Tilden. 

1200 Florence. 

1300 Alberta av. 

1400 Odd. 

1500 James. 

Salem. 

HENDERSHOTT— 

From Odd N. to Hyde’s 
Ferry pike, Wd. 2. 

1500 Odd. 

1600 Cockrell. 

1700 Wheless. 

Short. 

Hyde’s Ferry pike 

HERMAN— 

From Durham W. to 
Tweed, Wd. 3. 

HERMOSA— 

From Salem W. to 
Tweed, Wd. 3. 

HICKORY— 

From Eleventh E. to 
Fourteenth, Wd. 18. 

HIGH, NORTH— 

From 600 Broad N. to 
city limit, Wds. 1-4-6. 
100 Broad. 

139 Cumberland al. 
200 Church. 

300 Union. 

Cedar. 

500 Gay. 

600 Line. 

700 Crawford. 

800 Hamilton. 

900 Harrison. 

1000 Jackson. 

1100 Jefferson. 

1200 Madison. 

1300 Monroe. 

1400 Taylor. 

1500 Hume. 

1600 Garfield. 

1700 Buchanan. 

1800 Coffee. * ' 

N. Clay. 


HIGH, SOUTH— 

From 601 Broad S. to 
Oak, Wds. 6-12-13-15. 
101 Broad. 

123 McGavock. 

200 Demonbreun 
301 Bell. 

401 Shirley. 

500 Peabody, 

600 Lee av. 

601 Ewing av. 

800 Ash. 

900 Mulberry. 

Oak. 

HIGHLAND AV.— 

From Fillmore S. to 
S. Cherry, Wd. 13. 
Fillmore. 

15 Rutledge. 

200 S. Market, 

300 S. College. 

S. Cherry. 

HIGHLAND, SOUTH— 

From Ridley av. W. to 
S. Spruce, Wd. 16. 

HIGHLAND, WEST- 

From Plummer av. W. 
8c S. W\, Dist. 10. 
Plummer av. 
Farrell. 

Brown. 

Eton. 

HILL, EAST— 

From Lumsden N. to 
Trimble, Dist. 15, 
Wd. 14. 

Lumsden. 

Mill. 

Factory. 

South Hill. 

Garden. 

Tennessee. 

N. Hill. 

Trimble. 

HILL, NORTH— 

From Maple E. to 
Nance lane, Wd. 14. 

1 Maple. 

30 Lincoln av. 

39 Thomas. 
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E. Hill. 

Creek. 

Donelson. 

Nance lane. 

HILL., SOUTH— 

From Maple E, to 
Donelson, Wd. 14. 
Maple. 

E. Hill. 

Creek. 

Donelson. 

HILLSBORO PIKE— 

Continuation of Broad 
S. 2 miles, Dist. 10. 
Garland av. 
Plummer av. 
Blakemore. 

W. Madison. 
Acklen av. 

Jones av. 

HILLSIDE— 

From Fairview S. to 
Grove, Wd. 16. 

HITT— 

From Crutcher N. E. 
to N. Fifth, Wd. 17. 

HOLLY— 

From Eleventh E. to 
Fourteenth, Wd. 18. 
1100 Eleventh. 

1200 Twelfth. 

1300 Thirteenth. 
Fourteenth. 
HORTON— 

From Waller W. to 
Koscis, Wd. 16. 

Waller. 

Currey. 

Koscis. 

HOUSTON— 

From Chestnut E. to 
Brown, Wd. 15. 

HOWARD- 

From 1025 N. Cherry 
W. to N. Summer, 
Wd. 4. 

HUDSON— 

From Cedar N. to 
Line, Wd. 8. 

Cedar. 


Pearl. 

Line. 

HUGHES— 

From Vaughn pike 
S., Dist. 18. 

HUME— 

From 1500 N. Front 
W. to Hamburg, Wds. 
1 - 2 . 

100 N. Front. 

200 N. Market. 

300 N. College. 

400 N. Cherry. 

500 N. Summer. 

600 N. High. 

700 N. Vine. 

800 N. Spruce. 
Hamburg. 

HUMPHREYS— 

From S. Cherry W. to 
Boulevard, Wds. 15-16. 
S. Cherry. 

Pillow. 

Brown. 

Martin. 

Chestnut. 

Boulevard. 

HUNTER— 

From S. Sixth E. to S. 
Eighth, Wds. 17-18. 
HYDE’S FERRY PIKE. 
Continuation of Buch¬ 
anan W., Dist. 13. 
HYNES— 

From McCreary W. to 
Stonewall, Wd. 9. 

1100 McCreary. 

1200 N. McNairy. 

1300 Morgan. 

1400 Hardee. 

Stonewall. 

HYNES AL.— 

From 417 N. Front W. 
to N. Market, Wd. 5. 

IVY— 

From Overton W. to 
Kayne av., Wd. 16. 

JACKSON— 

From 1000 N.Front W. 
to Salem, Wds. 3-4. 

100 N. Front. 


200 N. Market. 

300 N. College. 

400 N. Cherry. 

500 N. Summer. 

600 N. High. 

700 N. Vine. 

800 N. Spruce. 

900 McLemore. 

1000 Belleville. 

1100 Cumberland, 
Morrison. 

1200 N. McNairy. 

1300 Watkins. 

1400 Park. 

Blank. 

1500 N. Addison av. 
Salem. 

JACKSON AV.— 

From Abbott W. to 
Clare av., Dist. 13. 

JAMES— 

From Harding N. to 
Hyde’s Ferry pike, 
Wds. 2-3. 

Harding. 

1100 Jefferson. 

1200 Scovel. 

1300 Heiman. 

1400 Thompson. 

1500 Underwood. 

1600 Cockrill. 

1700 Wheless. 

Short. 

Hyde’s Ferry 
pike. 

JANE— 

From Buena Vista W. 
to Tilden, Wd. 2. 

900 Buena Vista. 

1000 Polk. 

Arthur av. 

Tilden. 

JEFFERSON— 

From 1100 N.Front W. 
to Clare av., Wds. 1-2- 
3-4, Dist. 13. 

100 N. Front. 

200 N. Market. 

300 N. College. 

400 N. Cherry. 

500 N. Summer. 

600 N. High. 

700 N. Vine. 
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800 N. Spruce. 

900 McLemore. 

1000 Belleville. 

1101 Cumberland. 
Tilden. 

1201 N. McNairy. 

1300 Alberta av. 

1301 Watkins. 

1400 Odd. 

1401 Park. 

1500 James. 

Salem. 

Tweed. 

Clare av. 

JOHN— 

From Garden N. to 
Tennessee, Wd. 14. 

JOHNSON AV.— 

From Gallatin pike 
E.. Dist. 18. 

JONES— 

From Morrow S. to 
Chadwell, Dist. 18 
Morrow. 

Forrest. 

Woodard. 
Lockeland av. 
Chadwell. 

JONES AA .— 

From Hillsboro pike 
W. to Compton road, 
Dist. 10. 

Hillsboro pike. 
Farrell. 

Compton road. 
JOSEPH— 

From Foster N. to 
Ligon lane, Wd. 20. 

1 Foster. 

30 Berry. 

400 Josephine av. 

500 Hancock. 
Cleveland. 
Childress. 

E. Scott. 

Ligon lane. 

JOSEPHINE AV.— 

From 163 N. First E. 
to N. Fourth, Wd. 20. 
100 N. First. 

Joseph. 

200 N. Second. 
Stockell. 


300 Meridian. 
McFerrin. 

N. Fourth. 
JOWETT AV.— 

From Prospect av. S. 
to Douglas, Wd. 16. 
Prospect av. 
Thornton av. 
Douglas. 

KAYNE AA .— 

From 1101 Broad S. E. 
& S. to city limit, 
Wds. 10-11-16. 

100 Broad. 

McGavock. 

200 Demonbreun. 

Laurel. 

400 Griffin. 

S. McNairy. 

600 Division. 

700 Sigler. 

Stevens. 

Hawkins. 

900 South. 

1000 Ivy, 

Grand av. 

1101 Archer. 

Olympic. 

Edgehill av. 

Pike. 

Thornton av. 
KEEGAN’S AL..— 

From N. McNairy W. 
to Stonewall, Wd. 9. 
KEITH— 

From Fain N. to Fill¬ 
more, Wd. 14. 
KEL-LGAA — 

From Beuna Vista 
pike W., Dist. 13. 

KING— 

From Stevens S. io 
South, Wd. 16. 

KOSCIS— 

From Olympic S. to 
city limit, Wd. 16. 
Olympic. 

Central av. 
Edgehill av. 
Vernon av, 
McCampbell, 
Horton. 

Reservoir av. 
Fairview. 


Wallace. 

Waverly. 

Grove. 

KUHN— 

From University N. E. 
to Academy place, 
Wd. 13. 

LAFAAETTE— 

From S, Market E. to 
city limit, Wds. 15-14 
1 S. Market. 

42 Maple. 

University. 

96 Wharf av. 

120 Claiborne. 

138 Maury. 

164 Lewis. 

170 Fairfield av. 

Murfreesboro l ike 

LAKE— 

From Ramsey N. lo 
Lonely, Wd. 19. 

LALAND— 

From Bosley N. to 
New Bridge Road, 
Dist. 13. 

Bosley. 

Passaic. 

Formosa. 

Osage, 

Rose. 

Hyde’s Ferry pike 
St. Louis. 

Seifreid. 

LAMAR— 

From Division S. to 
W. Madison, Wd. 10, 
Dist. 10. 

Division. 

Elizabeth. 

Catron. 

Grand av. 

Acklen. 

W. Madison. 

LAURA AV.— 

From Division S. to 
Grand av., Wd. 10. 

laurel— 

From 300 Kayne av. 
W. to Division, Wd. 11. 
1100 Kayne av. 

1200 S. McNairy. 
Division. 
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LEIJAXON PIKE— 

Continuation E. of 
Fillmore. 

LEE AV.— 

From 601 S. Summer 
W. to Gowdey, Wds. 
12-13. 

S. Summer. 

S. High. 

Ewing av. 
Stevenson av. 

S. Vine. 

S. Spruce. 

Euclid av. 
Gowdey. 

LEMIRA— 

From Park av. W. to 
Euclid, Dist. 10. 

LEWIS— 

From Trimble N. to 
Fillmore, Wd. 14. 

1 Trimble. 

Perkins. 

Lafayette. 

44 Winfrey. 

67 Robertson. 

86 Cannon. 

106 Fain. 

129 Green. 

Fillmore. 

LIGOX LAXE— 

From Brick Church 
pike E. to N. Fourth, 
Wd. 20. 

Brick Church pike 
Goolsby. 

100 N. First. 

Joseph. 

200 N. Second. 

Stockell. 

200 Meridian. 

Stain back av. 

N. Fourth. 

LILLIAN— 

From Sixteenth B., 
Dist. 17. 

LINCOLN AV.— 

From N. Hill N. to 
Lafayette, Wd. 14. 

N. Hill. 

Trimble. 

Perkins. 

Lafayette. 


I LINDEN- 

From Farrell W. to 
Brown, Dist. 10. 

LINDSLEY AV.— 

From S. Market N. E. 
to Fillmore, W'ds. 
13-15. 

1 S. Market. 

15 Maple. 

31 University. 

48 Academy place. 

67 Berrien. 

Fillmore. 

LINE— 

From 600 N. College 
W. to city limit, Wds. 
4-5-6-8. 

300 N. College. 

Criddle. 

400 N. Cherry. 

500 N. Summer. 

600 N. High. 

700 N Vine. 

800 N. Spruce. 

900 McLemore. 

1000 Belleville. 

1100 Cumberland. 

1200 N. McNairy. 

1300 Watkins. 

1400 Park. 

1500 N. Addison av. 
Hudson. 

1600 McTyeire av. 
Durham. 

Boom. 

City limits. 

LISCHY AV.— 

Continuation of N. 
Fourth, Dist. 18. 

LOCKELAND AV.— 

From Main E. to 
Jones, Wd. 18, Dist. 18. 
1000 Main. 

1100 Eleventh. 

1200 Twelfth. 

1300 Thirteenth. 

1400 Fourteenth. 
Sixteenth. 

Jones. 

LOCUST- 

From 601 N. Front W. 
to N. College, Wds. 4-5. 


100 X. Front. 

200 N. Market. 

N. College. 

LON ELI"— 

From Oldham N. to 
Foster, Wd. 19. 
Oldham. 

Spring. 

Marks. 

Foster. 

LONG AV.— 

From Sixteenth E. to 
Twentieth, Dist. 18. 
Sixteenth. 
Seventeenth. 
Eighteenth. 
Nineteenth. 
Twentieth. 
LOxNGVIEAV— 

From Olympic S. to 
Central av., Wd. 16. 
LORANGO— 

From Edgehill av. S. 
to Acklen, Dist. 10. 
LOTTA— 

From White’s Creek 
pike N. to May, Wd. 
20 . 

LOUISVILLE BRANCH 
PIKE— 

Continuation of N. 
First, Dists. 17-18. 
I.UMSDEN— 

From N., C. & St. L. 
Ry. E., Dist. 15. 

LYLE AV.— 

From 1913 AVest End 
av, to Broad, Wd. 10. 
McCAMPBELL— 

From Waller W. to 
Koscis, Wd. 16. 

Waller 

Currey. 

Koscis 

McCREARA — 

From Grundy N. to 
Cedar, Wd. 9. 

100 Grundy 
200 Church. 

SOO Hynes. 

Cedar. 
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McEWEN AV.— 

From Old Charlotte 
road N. to Clifton pilce, 
Dist. 13. 

McFERRIN— 

From Berry N. to Ar¬ 
rington, Wd. 20. 

Berry. 

Josephine av. 

Hancock. 

Arrington. 

McFERRIN AV.— 

From Main N., Dist. 
IS. 

Main. 

Georgia. 

Myrtle av. 

Marina. 

Mansfield. 

Seymour. 

Petway. 

Mile End. 

3IcG AVOCIv— 

From S. High \V to 
Addision av., Wds. 7- 
11 - 10 . 

600 S. High 
700 S. Vine. 

800 S. Spruce. 

Vauxhall place. 
1000 Gowdey. 

1100 Kayne av. 

1200 S. McNairy. 

1600 S. Belmont. 

South. 

McKINNY— 

From N. College W. to 
Hamburg, Dist. 13. 

McLiEMORE— 

From 900 Broad N. to 
Monroe, Wds. 2-4-7. 

100 Broad. 

125 Payne. 

141 Berryhill. 

200 Church. 

300 Union. 

Olive. 

400 Cedar. 

417 Shankland. 

Pearl. 

500 Gay. 


600 Line. 

700 Crawford. 

800 Harrison. 

900 Hamilton. 

1000 Jackson. 

Haslam. 

1100 Jefferson. 

1200 Madison. 

Scovel. 

1300 Monroe. 
McNAIRY, NORTH— 
From Broad N. to Jef¬ 
ferson, Wds. 3-8-9. 

100 Broad. 

120 Porter. 

Grundy. 

200 Church. 

300 Hynes. 

400 Cedar. 

500 Pearl. 

600 Line. 

Clinton. 

N., C. & St. L. Ry. 
900 Hamilton. 

Grant. 

lOOO Jackson. 

Phillips. 

Porterfield. 

Harding. 

1100 Jefferson. 
Mcnairy, south— 
From 1200 Broad S. to 
Kayne av., Wd. 11. 

100 Broad. 

118 McGavock. 

200 Demionbreun. 

300 Laurel. 

Pine. 

Kayne av. 
McTYEIRE AV.— 

From Broad N. to 
Clinton, Wds. 8-9-10. 
Broad. 

100 West End av. 

Hayes. 

200 Church. 

State. 

Patterson. 

400 Cedar. 

500 Pearl. 

600 Line. 

800 Clinton. 


MADISON— 

From Cum. river W. 
to Tilden, Wds. 1-2. 

1 Cumberland river. 
Mill. 

100 N. Front. 

200 N. Market. 

300 N. College. 

400 N. Cherry. 

500 N. Summer. 

600 N. High. 

700 N. Vine. 

800 N. Spruce. 

900 McLemore. 

1000 Belleville. 

Tilden. 

MADISON, WEST— 

From Welker W. to 
Hillsboro pike, Dist. 
10 . 

Welker. 

Washington. 

E. Belmont. 

W. Belmont. 

S. Addison av, 
Lamar. 

Baxter. 

Avondale. 
Courtney. 
Hillsboro pike. 

MAGAZINE— 

From Griffin S. to 
Gleaves, Wd. 11. 

MAIN— 

From First E. to city 
limit dividing E.Nash¬ 
ville N. & S., Wds. 17- 
18-19. 

100 N, & S. First. 

200 S. Second. 

217 Cottonwood. 

300 S. Third. 

400 S. Fourth. 

500 S. Fifth. 

600 S. Sixth. 

700 S. & N. Seventh. 
800 S. & N. Eighth. 

Neil av. 

900 N. Ninth. 

Myrtle av. 
McFerrin av. 
Phillips av. 

1000 S. Tenth. 
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MAl^l.ORY— 

From 93 Maple S. W. 
toS. Cherry, Wd.l5. 

1 Maple. 

200 S. Market. 

300 S. College. 

S. Cherry. 

MAI.ONE AV.— 

From Boulevard W. to 
S. Spruce, Wd. 16. 

MAI.VINA— 

From Cleaves S. to 
Division, Wd. 11. 

MANSFIELD— 

From L. & N. R. R. 
E. to Gallatin pike, 
Dis. 18. 

L. & N. R. R. 
McFerrin av. 
Gallatin pike. 

M ANSKER — 

From Cum. river W. 
to S. Market, Wds. 12- 
13. 

Cumberland river. 
Crockett. 

Guthrie. 

100 S. Front. 

S. Market. 

M APLE— 

From Lindsley av. S. 
E. to Factory, Wds. 
15-14, Dist. 15. 

1 Lindsley av, 

18 Carroll. 

50 Miller. 

93 Mallory. 

118 Chestnut. 

131 N. Hill. 

152 Tennessee. 

164 Garden. 

S. Hill. 

Factory. 

RIARINA— 

From N. Fourth E. to 
McFerrin av., Wds. 19- 
20, Dist. 18. 

400 N. Fourth. 

800 N. Eighth. 

Neill av. 

900 N. Ninth. 

Myrtle av. 
McFerrin av. 


3IARKET, NORTH— 

From 200 Broad N. to 
city limit, Wds. 1-4-5. 

100 Broad, 

159 Commerce. 

200 Church. 

214 Clark. 

221 Bank al. 

300 Union. 

400 Public Square. 

500 Gay. 

600 Locust. 

L. & N. R. R. 

900 Whiteside. 

1000 Jackson. 

1100 Jefferson. 

1200 Madison. 

1300 Monroe. 

1400 Taylor. 

Van Buren. 

1500 Hume. 

City limit. 

3IARIvET, SOUTH- 
From Broad S. to city 
limit, Wds. 12-13-15. 

101 Broad. 

134 Sparkman. 

200 Demonbreun. 

300 Molloy. 

317 Mansker. 

400 Franklin. 

500 Peabody. 

600 Highland av. 

614 Middleton av. 

700 Elm. 

800 Ash. 

823 Lindsley av. 

900 Carroll. 

912 Lafayette. 

1100 Molloy. 

1200 Chestnut. 

City limit. 
MARKS— 

From 61 N. First E. to 
S. Seventh, Wd. 19. 

100 N. First. 

200 N. Second. 

300 N. Third. 

Stewart. 

L. & N. R. R. 

400 Lonely. 

»I ARTIN— 

From Houston S. to 
Merritt,Wd. 15, Dist. 9. 


MARTIN AL.— 

From Gay N. to Line, 
Wd. 5. 

3IARA — 

From Monroe N. W. 
to Scott, Wd. 2. 
MAURY- 

From Lafayette N. to 
Fillmore, Wd. 14. 

1 Lafayette. 

11 Winfrey. 

36 Robertson. 

60 Cannon. 

82 Fain. 

104 Green. 

Fillmore. 

3IAXWELL AL.— 

From 414 Church N. to 
Union, Wd. 6. 

MAY — 

From Goolsby E. to N. 
First, Wd. 20. 

Goolsby. 

Lotta. 

N. First. 
MELROSE AV.— 

From Cumberland av. 
S., Dist. 9. 

3IERIDETH— 

From Donelson N. E. 
to Fillmore, Wd. 14. 
Donelson. 

Decatur. 

Duncan. 

Pain. 

Edgar. 

Fillmore. 

MERIDIAN— 

Prom 237 Foster N. to 
Ligon lane, Wd. 20. 
Foster. 

Treutlan. 

85 Beri'y. 

200 Josephine av. 

400 Hancock. 

500 Arrington. 

600 Wilburn av. 

700 Cleveland. 
Vaughn. 

Ligon Lane. 
3IERIDIAN PLACE— 
From Olympic S. to 
Central av., Wd. 16. 
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MERRITT— 

From Boulevard E. to 
Martin, Dist. 9. 
Boulevard. 

L. & N. R. R. 
Hagen. 

Montee. 

Martin. 

MIDDLETON— 

From Fillmore S. to 
S. W. Market, Wd. 13. 
Fillmore. 
University. 
Rutledge. 

S. Market. 

MILE END— 

From N. Fourth E. to 
L. & N, R. R., Dist. a8. 
400 N. Fourth. 

500 N. Fifth. 

600 N. Sixth. 

700 N. Seventh. 

800 N. Eighth. 

900 N. Ninth. 

L. & N. R. R. 
MILL— 

From E. Hill E., Dist. 
15. 

MILL, NORTH— 

From Madison N. to 
Monroe, Wd. 1. 
MILLER— 

From Lafayette N. E. 
to University, Wd. 15. 
.MILLER AV.— 

From L. & N. R. .R. 
N. to Spring, Wd. 19. 
MOLLOY— 

From Guthrie W. to 
S. Summer, Wd. 12. 

Guthrie. 

100 S. Front. 

200 S. Market. 

300 S. College. 

400 S. Cherry. 

S. Summer. 

MONROE— 

From Cum. river W. 
to Tilden, Wds. 1-2. 

1 Cum. river. 
Adams. 

Mill. 

100 N. Front. 

200 N. Market. 


300 N. College. 

400 N. Cherry. 

500 N. Summer. 

600 N. High. 

700 N. Vine. 

800 N. Spruce. 

900 Buena Vista. 

1000 Polk. 

1001 Belleville. 

1101 Arthur av. 

Mary. 

Tilden. 

3IONTEE— 

From Humphreys S. 
to Merritt, Dist. 9. 
3IOORE AV.— 

From L. & N. R. R. E. 
to Rains av., Dist. 9. 
3IORENA— 

From Salem W. to 
Tweed, Wd. 3. 

MORGAN— 

From Grundy N. to 
Cedar, Wd. 9. 

100 Grundy. 

200 Church. 

300 Hynes. 

Cedar. 

MORRISON— 

From Hamilton N. to 
Jackson, Wd. 3. 

3IORROW— 

From Jones E., Dist. 
18. 

MULBERRY — 

From 901 S. College W. 
to S. Vine, Wds. 13-15. 
300 S. College. 

400 S. Cherry. 

500 S. Summer. 

600 S. High. 

S. Vine. 

3IURFREESBORO 

PIKE— 

Continuation E. of 
Lafayette, Dist. 9-15. 

MURRELL- 

From Lafayette N. E. 
to Wharf av., Wd. 15. 

MYRTLE AV.— 

From Woodland N. to 
Marina, Wds. 18-19, 
Dist. 18. 


Woodland. 

Main. 

Georgia. 

Smiley. 

Marina. 

NANCE— 

From Fillmore N. to 
Cum. river, Wd. 13. 

NANCE AV.— 

From^ Cass N. to 
Springer, Dist. 13. 
NANCE LANE— 

From Murfreesboro 
pike S., Dist. 15. 

Murfreesboro pike 
N. Hill. 

Garden. 

NASSAU— 

From Hume N. to N. 
Clay, Wd. 2. 

1500 Hume. 

1600 Garfield. 

1700 Buchanan. 

1800 Garfield. 

N. Clay. 

NEILL AV.— 

From Main N. to 
Marina, Wd. 19, Dist. 
18. 

Main. 

Georgia. 

Smiley. 

Marina. 

NELSON— 

From Division S. to 
Sigler, Wd. 10. 

NESTOR — 

From Fillmore N. to 
Gordon, Wd. 14. 
Fillmore. 

Water. 

Willow. 

Gordon. 

NEW BRIDGE ROAD— 
From Laland W. to 
New Bridge, Dist. 13. 
Laland 
Commons. 

Fox lane. 

Beck. 

NINETEENTH— 

From Robhchild av. S 
to Electric, Dist. 17. 
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Rothchild av. 
Shelby av. 

Long av. 
Ashworth. 

Electric. 

NINTH, NORTH— 

From Main N., Wd. 19, 
Dist. 18. 

Main. 

Georgia. 

Smiley. 

Richardson. 

Mile End. 

NINTH, SOUTH— 

From Woodland S. to 
Sevier, Wd. 18. 
Woodland. 

Russell. 

Fatherland. 

Boscobel. 

Shelby av. 

Sylvan av. 

Sevier. 

NOLENSVILLE PIKE— 

Continuation of S. 
Cherry S. 2 miles, 
Dist. 9. 

City limit. 

Carney. 

Hamilton al. 
Southgate. 
Cumberland park. 

NORMAN— 

Fr'om N., C. & St. L. 
Ry. W. to Abbott, 
Dist. 13. 

NORTH- 

From Cum. river E. to 
, N. First, Wd. 20. 
Dist. 17. 

OAK— 

From 1101 S. Cherj’y 
W. to S. Vine, Wd. 15. 
400 S. Cherry. 

500 S. High. 

600 S. Summer. 

S. Vine. 

ODD— 

From 1400 Jefferson N. 
to Underwood, Wd. 2. 
1100 Jefferson. 

1200 Scovel. 

1300 Heiman, 


1400 Thompson. 
Underwood. 

OLD CHARLOTTE 

ROAD 

From Clifton pike W. 
to Euclid, Dist. 13. 
OLIVE— 

From McLemore N. to 
Walnut, Wd. 7. 
OLDHAM— 

From Cum. river E. to 
Sycamore, Wd. 19. 
Cum. river. 

Cowan av. 

N. First. 

115 Putnam. 

200 N. Second. 

300 Elmwood. 

400 Lonely. 

Sycamore. 

OLIVE— 

From McLemore W. to 
Walnut, Wd. 7. 
OLYMPIC— 

From S. Spruce W. to 
Kayne av., Wd. 16. 

S. Spruce. 

Waller. 

Dixon. 

Longview. 
Meridian place. 
Overton. 

Ora av. 

Koscis. 

Kayne av. 

ORA AV.— 

From South S. to 
Olympic, Wd. 16. 

900 South. 

Ivy. 

1000 Archer. 

Olympic. 

ORDWAY AV.— 

From Lockeland av. 
N. to Sharpe av., 
Dist. 18. 

Lockeland av. 
Forrest. 

Garland. 

E. Grove. 

Calvin. 

Stratton. 

Vaughn pike. 
Johnson av. 
Sharpe av. 


OSAGE— 

From Salem W. to 
Common, Dist. 13. 
Salem. 

Estrella. 

Alamo. 

Laland. 

Common. 

OVERTON— 

From Griffin S. to 
Olympic, Wds. 11-16. 
500 Griffin. 

515 Gleaves. 

600 Division. 

700 Stevens. 

Woods. 

Hawkins. 

900 South. 
lOOO Archer. 

Olympic. 

OWEN— 

From N. Clay N. to 
Springer, Dist. 13. 

PALMER— 

From Richland pike S. 
E. to W. Highland, 
Dist. 10. 

PALMER PLACE— 
From Lee av. S. E. to 
S. Spruce, Wd. 7. 

PARK— 

From 1600 Cedar N. to 
Jefferson, Wds. 3-8. 

400 Cedar. 

500 Pearl. 

600 Line. 

700 Clinton. 

N., C. St. L. Ry 
900 Hamilton. 

Grant. 

1000 Jackson. 

Phillips. 

Harding. 

Jefferson. 

PARK AV.— 

From Richland pike 
N. W. to N., C. & St. 
L. Ry., Dist. 10. 

Richland pike. 
Poston. 

Lemira. 

Euclid. 

N., C. & St. L. Ry. 
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PARK PLACE— 

From Cedar X. to Gay 
(Capitol Sqr. N.), Wd. 
6 . 

PARK ROAD— 

From Nolensville pike 
S. 2% miles, Dist. 9. 

PASSAIC— 

From Estrella W. to 
Laland, Dist. 13. 

PATTERSOX— 

From Penitentiary W, 
to Plunket av., Wd. 9, 
Dist. 10. 

1700 N. Addison av. 
1800 McTyeire av. 

1900 Douglas av. 

3000 Boyd av. 

Buford. 

Elliston av. 
Farrell av. 
Plunket av. 
PAYNE- 

From 129 McLemore 
W. to Walnut, Wd. 7. 

PEABODY— 

From Cum. river W. 
to S. Vine, Wds. 7-12- 
13. 

Cum. river. 
Crocket. 

Fillmore. 

92 Guthrie. 

93 Rutledge. 

100 S. Front. 

200 S. Market. 

300 S. College. 

Almond. 

400 S. Cherry. 

500 S. Summer. 

600 S. High. 

S. Vine. 

PEARL— 

From 500 McLemore 
W. to McTyeire av., 
Wds. 4-8. 

900 McLemore. 
lOOO Belleville. 

1100 Cumberland. 

1200 N. McNairy. 
Quarry. 


I 1300 Watkins. 

1400 Park. 

1500 X, Addison av. 
Hudson. 

McTyeire av. 
PERKINS- 

From Wharf av. E. to 
Lewis, Wd. 14. 

1 Wharf av 
Claiborne. 

Lincoln, av. 
Lewis. 

PETWAY— 

From McFerrin av. E. 
to Gallatin pike, Dist 
18. 

PHILLIPS— 

From N. McNairy W. 
to N. Addison av., 
Wd. 3. 

1200 N. McNairy. 

1300 Watkins. 

Park. 

N. Addison av. 

PHILLIPS AV.— 

From Main N., Dist. 
18. 

PIKE— 

From Kayne av. W. 
to S. W. Washington, 
Dist. 10. 

PILLOAV— 

From N., C. & St. L. 
Ry. S. to Humphreys, 
Wd. 15. 

PINE— 

From 400 S. McNairy 
W. to Division, Wd. 11. 

PLL3I3IER AV.— 

From Hillsboro pike 
W., Dist. 10. 

PLUNKET AV.— 

From Beech N. W. to 
SoutliTA-orth, Dist. 10. 
Beech. 

W. Poplar. 

West End av. 
Richland pike. 
Church. 

State. 


Patterson. 

Southworth. 

POLK— 

From loco Monroe N 
W. & N. to N. Clay, 
Wd. 2, Dist. 13. 

1300 Monroe. 

1500 Cheatham. 

1600 Scott. 

1700 Jane. 

1800 Hyde’s Ferry pike 
N. Clay. 

POLK AV.— 

From 710 Church N. to 
Polk Place, Wd. 7. 
POND— 

From Cum. river N. 
E. to Cooper, Wd. 17. 
POND, NORTH— 

From Cowan av. E. to 
80 N. First, Wds. 
19-20. 

POPLAR— 

From Eleventh E. to 
Fourteenth, Wd. 18. 
1100 Eleventh. 

1200 Twelfth. 

1300 Thirteenth. 
Fourteenth. 
POPLAR, WEST— 

From Vanderbilt cam¬ 
pus S. W., Dist. 10. 
PORTER— 

From 119 N. Kayne av. 
W. to N. McNairy, 
Wd. 9. 

PORTERFIELD— 

From Cumberland W. 
to N. McNairy, Wd. 3. 

POSTON— 

From Park av. W. to 
Euclid, Dist. 10 

PRINTERS’ AL.— 

From Broad N. to 
Deaderick, Wd. 5. 

100 Broad. 

Cumberland al. 

200 Church. 

Bank al. 

300 Union. 

Deaderick. 
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PROSPECT AV.— 

From Fatherland S. to 
Boscobel, Wd. 18. 

PROSPECT AV. 

SOUTH— 

From Kirkman av. W. 
to Jowett av., Wd. 16. 

PUTNAM— 

From 115 Oldham N. 
to Spring, Wd. 19. 

aUARRY— 

From 1220 Cedar N. to 
Line, Wd. 8. 

400 Cedar. 

500 Pearl. 

Line. 

RAINS AV.— 

From Nolensville pike 
S., Dist. 9. 

Nolensville pike. 
Hamilton al. 

Moore av. 
Southgate. 

Hare. 

Cumberland av. 
RAMSEY— 

From S. Fifth E. to 
S. Seventh, Wd. 19. 

1 S. Fifth. 

48 Sixth. 

N. Seventh. 

REID— 

From Boulevard W. 
to S. Spruce, Wd. 16. 

RESERVOIR AV.— 
From S. Spruce W. to 
Koscis, Wd. 16. 

S. Spruce. 

Waller. 

Valley. 

Sunset. 

Currey. 

Koscis. 

RICHARDSON— 

From N. Fourth E. to 
N. Ninth, Dist. 18. 

400 N. Fourth. 

500 N. Fifth. 

600 N. Sixth. 

700 N. Seventh. 

800 N. Eighth. 

N. Ninth. 


RICHLAND PIKE— 

From Vanderbilt av. 
S. W., Dist. 10. 

Vanderbilt av. 
Elliston av. 

Plunket av. 

Eton. 

Palmer av. 

Park av. 

Euclid. 

RIDLEY" AV.— 

From Merritt S. to 
Benton, Wd. 16. 

Merrit. 

Highland. 

Alloway. 

Argyle. 

Wedgewood. 

Benton. 

RIAER— 

From Wharf av. E. to 
Nestor, Wd. 14. 

ROBERTSON— 

From 90 Wharf av. E. 
to Merideth, Wd. 14. 
Wharf av. 

18 Claiborne. 

Maury. 

57 Lewis. 

69 Fairfield av. 
Donelson. 
Merideth. 

ROBERTSON, AVEST— 
From Old Charlotte 
road N. to Clifton piKe, 
Dist. 13. 

ROKEBY— 

From Grand av. S. to 
Edgehill av., Wd. 10. 

ROSE— 

From Laland W. to 
Common, Dist. 13. 

ROSE, AV.— 

From Hagen E. to 
Martin, Dist. 9. 

ROTHCHILD AV.— 

From Sixteenth E. to 
Twentieth, Dist. 18. 
Sixteenth. 
Seventeenth. 
Eighteenth. 
Nineteenth. 
Twentieth. 


ROYAL— 

From Estrella W. to 
Laland, Dist. 13. 

RUDOLPH— 

From Vaughn pike S,, 
Dist. 18. 

RUNDLE AA .— 

From Elm Hill pike 
N. to Lebanon pike, 
Dist. 15. 

RUSSELL— 

From S. First E. to 
Fourteenth, Wds. 27- 
18. 

100 S. First. 

200 S. Second. 

300 S. Third. 

400 S. Fourth. 

500 S. Fifth. 

600 S. Sixth. 

700 S. Seventh. 

800 S. Eighth, 

900 S. Ninth. 

Summit av. 

1000 S. Tenth. 

1100 Eleventh. 

1200 Twelfth. 

1300 Thirteenth. 
Fourteenth. 

RUTLEDGE— 

From Peabody S. E. to 
Middleton, Wd. 13, 
Peabody. 

30 Highland av. 
Middleton. 

SAFFRANS— 

From Sigler S. to Ala¬ 
bama, Wd. 10. 

400 Sigler. 

500 Hawkins. 

600 South. 

700 Grand av. 
Alabama. 

SALEM— 

From Hamilton N. to 
Springer, Wds. 2-3, 
Dist. 13. 

900 Hamilton. 
Hermosa. 

Morena. 

1000 Jackson. 

Albion. 

Alameda. 
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Harding. 

Heffernan. 

1100 Jefferson. 

1300 Scovel. 

1400 Heiman. 
Thompson. 
Underwood. 
Cockrell. 

Wheless. 

Osage. 

Hyde’s Ferry 
pike. 

St. Uouis. 

Seifreid. 

Springer. 

SCOTT— 

From 1601 Hamburg 
W. to Tilden, Wd. 2. 
800 Hamburg. 

900 Buena Vista. 

1000 Polk. 

Arthur av. 

Tilden. 

SCOTT, EAST— 

From Ooolsby E. to 
Stockell, Wd. 20. 
Goolsby. 

Lotta. 

100 N. First. 

Joseph. 

200 N. Second. 
Sbockell. 

SCOVEL— 

From Buena Vista W. 
to city limit, Wd. 2. 

900 Buena Vista. 
lOOO Belleville. 

1100 Tilden. 

1200 Florence. 

1300 Alberta av. 

1400 Odd. 

1500 James. 

1600 Salem. 

City limits. 
SECOND, NORTH— 

From Oldham N. to 
Ligon lane, Wds. 19-20. 
Oldham. 

38 Spring. 

44 Marks. 

79 Foster. 

93 Treutlan. 

104 Berry. 


125 J'osephine av. 

140 Hancock. 
Cleveland. 
Childress. 

E. Scott. 

Ligon lane. 
SECOND, SOUTH— 

From Main S. to Syl¬ 
van av., Wd. 17. 

Main. 

14 Woodland. 

34 Russell. 

52 Fatherland. 
Watson. 

Shelby av. 

Sylvan av. 
SEIFRIED— 

From Salem W. to La- 
land, Dist. 13. 

SEVENTEENTH- 
From Chadwell S. to 
Electric, Dist. 18. 
Chadwell. 

Lillian. 

Rothchild av. 
Shelby av. 

Long av. 

Ashworth. 

Electric. 

SEVENTH, NORTH— 
From Main N., Wds. 
19-20, Dist. 18. 

100 Main. 

Ramsey. 

200 Georgia. 

Webster. 

Winter. 

300 Steel. 

Smiley, 

Cleveland. 
Evanston av. 
Richardson. 

Mile End. 

SEVENTH, SOUTH— 
From Main S. to city 
limit. Wds. 17-18. 

Main. 

Woodland. 

Russell. 

Fatherland. 

116 Bosoobel. 


Shelby av. 

Sylvan av. 

Sevier. 

Broadus. 

Dew. 

Duncan. 

Crutcher. 

SEVIER— 

PYom S. Sixth E. to 
Fifteenth, Wds. 17-18, 
Dist, 18. 

600 S. Sixth. 

Boyce. 

700 S. Seventh. 

800 S, Eighth. 

S. Ninth. 

1000 S. Tenth. 

1100 Eleventh. 

1200 Twelfth. 

1300 Thirteenth. 

1400 Fourteenth. 
Fifteenth, 

SEYMOUR— 

From McFerrin av. E. 
to Gallatin pike, Dist. 
18. 

SHANKLAND— 

From 417 McLemore 
W. to Belleville, Wd, 4. 

SHARPE AV.— 

From Gallatin pike E., 
Dist. 18. 

SHELBY AV.— 

From Cum. river E. to 
Twentieth, Wds. 17-18, 
Dist. 18. 

Cum. river. 

100 S. First. 

200 S. Second. 

Cooper. 

40'0 S. Fourth, 

500 S. Fifth. 

600 S. Sixth. 

700 'S, Seventh. 

800 S. Eighth. 

900 S. Ninth. 

1000 S. Tenth. 

1100 Eleventh. 

1200 Twelfth. 

1300 Thirteenth. 

1400 Fourteenth. 
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1500 Fifteenth. 

1600 Sixteenth. 

1700 Seventeenth. 

ISOO Eighteenth. 

1900 Nineteenth. 
Twentieth. 

SHIRLEY— 

From 401 S. High W. 
to S. Spruce, Wd. 7. 

600 S. High. 

700 S. Vine. 

S. Spruce. 

SHORT— 

From Hendershott W. 
to James, Wd. 2. 

SIXTEENTH— 

From Vaughn pike S. 
to Ashworth. Dist. 18. 
Vaughn pike. 

E. Grove. 

Garland. 

Forrest. 

Lockeland av. 
Chadwell. 

Lillian. 

Rothchild av. 
Shelby av. 

Long av. 
Ashworth. 

SIXTH, NORTH— 

From Arrington N, to 
iMile End, Wd. 20. 
Dist. 18. 

Arrington. 

Cleveland. 

Bayard. 

Evanston av. 
Richardson. 

Mile End. 

SIXTH, SOUTH— 

From Main S. to city 
limit, Wd. 17. 

Main. 

Woodland. 

Russell. 

Fatherland. 

Boscobel. 

119 Shelby av. 

Sylvan. 

Sevier. 

Hunter. 


Crutcher. 

Duncan. 

SIGLER— 

From Overton W. to 
S. Belmont, Wds. 10-11. 
Overton. 

Kayne av. 

Nelson. 

S. Belmont. 
SIM3IONS— 

From Charlotte pike 
S., Dist. 10. 

S.RILEV— 

From N. Seventh E. to 
Myrtle av., Wd. 19, 
Dist. IS. 

N. Seventh. 

N. Eighth. 

Neill av. 

N. Ninth. 

Myrtle av. 

SONGSTER— 

From N. Clay N. to 
Springer, Dist. 13. 

SOUTH— 

From S. Spruce W. to 
S. Belmont, Wds. 10-16. 
S. Spruce. 

Waller. 

Harris. 

Dixon. 

Overton. 

King. 

Ora av. 

Kayne av. 
Saffrans. 

Bowles. 

Villa. 

S. Belmont. 

SOUTHGATE— 

From L. & N. R. R. E. 
to Nolensville ,oike, 
Dist. 9. 

SOUTHWORTH— 

From Buford W'. to 
Plunket av., Dist. 10. 
Buford. 

Elliston av. 
Farrell av. 
Plunket av. 

SPARKMAN— 

From 121 S. Front W. 
to S. Market, Wd. 12. 


SPRING— 

From N. First E. ik. S. 
to Main, "Wd. 19. 

100 N. First. 

Putnam. 

200 N. Second. 
Elmwood. 

Miller av. 

300 N. Third. 

Stewart, 

Lonely. 

Sycamore. 

Main. 

SPRINGER— 

From Buena Vista 
pike W. to Salem, 
Dist. 18. 

SPRUCE, NORTH— 

From 800 Broad N. to 
city limit, Wds. 1-2-4- 
6-7. 

100 Broad. 

126 Cumberland al. 

200 Church. 

300 Union. 

400 Cedar, 

500 Gay. 

600 Line, 

700 Crawford. 

800 Harrison. 

900 Hamilton. 

1000 Jackson. 

1100 Jefferson. 

1200 Madison. 

1300 Monroe. 

1400 Taylor. 

1500 Hume. 

1600 Garfield. 

1700 Buchanan. 

1800 Coffee. 

1900 N. Clay. 

Cass. 

SPRUCE, SOUTH— 

From 801 Broad S. to 
city limit, Wds. 7-11-16. 

101 Broad. 

118 McGavock. 

200 Demonbreun. 

300 Bell. 

301 Clark place. 

400 Shirley. 

500 Lee av. 

517 Palmer place. 

522 Central. 
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601 Gleaves. 

700 Fogg. 

701 Division. 

718 Allison. 

800 Wetmore. 

801 Stevens. 

818 Woods. 

824 Bass. 

901 South. 

1000 Brinkley. 

1001 Archer. 

Reid. 

1100 Malone. 

Olympic. 

Central av. 
Edgehill av, 
Vernon av. 
Highland st. 
Reservoir av. 
Alloway. 

Fairview. 

Argyle. 
Wedgewood. 
Waverly Place. 
STAINBACK AV.— 

From Vaughn N. to 
Ligon Lane, Wd. 20. 
STANLEY— 

From Fillmore N. to 
Cum. river, Wd. 14. 
Fillmore. 

Willow. 

Gordon. 

Cum. river. 
STATE- 

From Penitentiary W. 
to Plunket av., Wd. 9, 
Dist. 10. 

1700 N. Addison av. 
1800 McTyelre av. 

1900 Douglas av. 

2000 Boyd av. 

Buford. 

Elliston av. 
Farrell av. 
Plunket av. 

ST CLOUD AL.— 

From 516 Church N. 
to Cedar, Wd. 6. 

200 Church. 

300 Union. 

Cedar. 

STEEL— 

From Sixth N. E. to 
N. Seventh, Wd. 19. 


STEVENS— 

From S. Spruce W. to 
Kayne av., Wd. 16. 

S. Spruce. 

Deluge. 

Fair mount, 
Overton. 

King. 

Kayne av. 

STEVENSON AV.— 
From Lee av. S. to 
Edgehill av., Wds. 11- 
13-16. 

500 Lee av. 

515 Central. 

600 Fern. 

700 Fogg-. 

712 Allison. 

800 'Stevens, 

501 Wetmore. 

822 Woods. 

834 Bass. 

Stevens. 

900 South. 

1000 Archer. 

Brinkley. 

Reid. 

Malone. 

1100 Olympic. 

Central av, 
Edgehill av. 

STEWART- 

From Spring N. to 
Marks, Wd. 19. 

ST. LOUIS— 

From Salem W. to La- 
land, Dist. 13. 

STOCKELL— 

From Berry N. to 
Ligon lane, Wd. 20. 
Berry. 

Josephine av. 
Hancock. 
Cleveland. 
Childress. 

E. Scott. 

STONEWALL- 

From 1500 Broad N. to 
Pearl, Wds. 8-9. 

100 Broad. 

116 Grundy. 


Hayes. 

200 Church. 

300 Hynes. 

400 Cedar. 

Pearl. 

STRATTON— 

From Gallatin pike E. 
to Bramblett, Dist. 18. 
Gallatin pike. 
Twelfth. 

Ordway av. 
Bramblett. 

SUMMER, NORTH 

From 500 Broad N. to 
city limit, Wds. 1-4-6. 

100 Broad. 

130 Cumberland al. 

200 Church. 

300 Union. 

321 Deaderick. 

400 Cedar. 

428 Capitol av. 

500 Gay. 

600 Line. 

700 Crawford. 

800 Harrison. 

901 Hamilton. 

1000 Jackson. 

1020 Howard. 

1100 Jefferson. 

1200 Madison. 

1300 Monroe. 

1400 Taylor. 

1418 Van Buren. 

1500 Hume. 

1600 Garfield. 

1700 Buchanan. 

1800 Coffee. 

N. Clay. 

SUMMER, SOUTH— 

From 501 Broad S. to 
Oak, Wds. 12-13-15. 

101 Broad. 

200 Dem'onbreun. 

300 Molloy. 

500 Peabody. 

601 Lee av. 

700 Elm. 

800 Ash. 

900 Mulberry. 

Oak. 
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SU3iaHT AV.— 

From Russell S. to 
Fatherland, Wd. 18. 
SUNSET— 

From ReservxDir av. S. 
to Fairview, Wd. 16. 
SYCAMORE— 

From 10 N. First E. 
to Sixth, Wd. 19. 

100 N. First. 

200 Cottonwood. 

400 S. Fourth. 

Oldham. 

500 S.Fifth. 

Lake. 

Sixth. 

SYLVAN AV.— 

From S. Second E. to 
S. Ninth, Wds. 17-18. 
200 S. Second. 

400 S. Fourth. 

Cooper. 

500 S. Fifth. 

600 S. Sixth. 

700 S. Seventh. 

800 S. Eighth. 

S. Ninth. 
TAYLOR— 

From 17 Adams W. to 
Buena Vista, Wds. 1-2. 
1 Adams. 

100 N. Front. 

200 N. Market. 

300 N. College. 

400 N. Cherry. 

500 N. Summer. 

600 N. High. 

N. Vine. 

800 N. Spruce. 
Hamburg. 

Buena Vista. 

TENNESSEE— 

From Maple E. to E. 
Hill, Wd. 14. 

Maple. 

John. 

Thomas. 

E. Hill. 

TENTH, SOUTH— 

From Main S. to city 
limit, Wd. IS. 

1 Main. 


100 Woodland. | 

240 Russell. ' 

300 Fatherland. 
Bosc'obel. 

Shelby av. 

Sevier. 

THIRD, NORTH— 

From 300 Spring N. to 
Berry, Wds. 19-20. 
Spring. 

17 Marks. 

Foster. 

Treutlan. 

Berry. 

THIRD, SOUTH— 

From Main S. to Wat¬ 
son, Wd. 17. 

Main. 

16 Woodland. 

36 Russell. 

62 Fatherland. 
Watson. 

THIRTEENTH— 

From Lockeland av. S. 
to Sevier, Wd. 18. 
Lockeland av. 
Holly. 

Russell. 

Fatherland. 

Shelby av. 

Poplar. 

Sevier. 

THOMAS— 

From Garden N. to N. 
Hill, Wd. 14. 

THOMPSON— 

From 1501 Odd W. to 
Salem, Wd, 2. 

1400 Odd. 

1500 James. 

Salem. 

THORNE— 

From Central av. S. to 
Edgehill av., Wd. 16. 

THORNTON AV.— 

From Kirkman av. W. 
to Kayne av., Wd. 16. 

TILDEN— 

From 1100 Jefferson N. 
to N. Clay, Wd. 2. 
Dist. 13. 


1100 Jefferson. 

1200 Madison. 

Scovel. 

1300 Monroe. 

1400 Cheatham. 

1501 Heiman. 

Scott. 

1601 Cockrell. 

Jane. 

1700 Wheless. 

Hyde’s Ferry 
pike. 

N. Clay. 

TORBETT AV.— 

From Euclid W. to 
Barrow av., Dist, 13. 

TREUTLAN— 

From N. Second E. to 
N. Fourth, Wd. 20. 

200 N. Second. 

Meridian. 

300 N. Third. 

N. Fourth. 

TRIMBLE— 

From Wharf av. E. to 
Murfreesboro pike, 
Wd. 14. 

1 Wharf av. 

16 Claiborne. 

83 Lincoln av. 

Lewis, 

E. Hill. 

Murfreesboro pike 
TWEED— 

From N. C. & St. L. 
Ry. N. to Jefferson, 
Wd. 3. 

Harding av. 
Batavia. 

Herman. 

Hermosa. 

Morena. 

Albion. 

Alameda. 

Heffernan. 

Jefferson. 

TWELFTH— 

From Vaughn pike S. 
to Sevier, Wd. 18. Dist. 
18. 

Vaughn pike. 
Stratton. 

Colvin. 
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E, Grove. 

Garland. 

Forrest. 

Lockeland av. 
Holly. 

Russell. 

Shelby av. 

Poplar. 

Sevier. 

TWENTIETH— 

Prom Rothchild av. S 
to Electric, Dist. 18. 
Rothchfld av. 
Shelby av. 

Long av. 
Ashworth. 

Electric. 

UNDERWOOD— 

From Odd W. to Sa¬ 
lem, Wd. 2. 

1400 Odd. 

1500 James. 

Salem. 

UNION— 

Prom 301 N. Front W. 
to Walnut, Wds. 5-6-7. 
100 N. Front. 

200 N. Market. 

300 N. College. 

316 Printers’ al. 

415 Maxwell al. 

400 N. Cherry. 

500 N. Summer. 

St. Cloud al. 

600 N. High. 

700 N. Vine. 

Polk al. 

800 N. Spruce. 

900 McLemore. 
Walnut. 

UNIVERSITY— 

From Middleton S. E. 
to Wharf av., Wds. 
13-15. 

1 Middleton. 

14 Kuhn. 

Lindsley av. 

42 Carroll. 

58 Washington. 

76 Hazel. 

81 Miller. 

88 Murrell. 


98 Lafayette. 

Wharf av. 

VALLEY- 

From Reservoir av. S. 
to Fai-rview, Wd. 16. 

VANBUREN— 

Prom 29 Adams W. to 
N. Summer, Wd. 1. 

1 Adams. 

100 N. Front. 

200 N. Market. 

300 N. College. 

400 N. Cherry. 

N. Summer. 

VANDERBILT AV.— 

Prom Broad N. to 
Church, Wds. 9-11. 
Broad. 

Williams av. 

West End av. 
Church. 

VAUGHN— 

From Meridian E. to 
N. Fourth, Wd. 20. 

VAUGHN PIKE— 

From Gallatin pike E., 
Dist. 18. 

Gallatin pike. 
Twelfth. 

Ordway av. 
Bramblett. 
Sixteenth. 
Rudolph. 

Hughes. 

Spout Spring. 

VAUXHALL PLACE— 

Prom 900 Broad S. to 
Demonbreun, Wd. 7. 
100 Broad. 

112 McGavock. 
Demonbreun. 

VERNON AV.— 

Prom S. Spruce W. to 
Koscis, Wd. 16. 

S. Spruce. 

Waller. 

Gardner. 

Currey. 

Koscis. 


VILLA— 

From South S. to Ala¬ 
bama, Wd. 10. 

South. 

Grand av. 
Alabama. 

VINE, NORTH— 

From 700 Broad N. to 
city limit, Wds. 1-4-6-7. 
100 Broad. 

141 Cumberland al. 
200 Church. 

300 Union. 

400 Cedar. 

500 Gay. 

600 Line. 

700 Crawford. 

800 Harrison. 

900 Hamilton. 

1000 Jackson. 

1100 Jefferson. 

1200 Madison. 

1300 Monroe. 

1400 Taylor. 

1500 Hume. 

1600 Garfield. 

1700 Buchanan. 

1800 Coffee. 

N. Clay. 

VINE, SOUTH— 

Prom 701 Broad S. to 
Oak, Wds. 7-13-15. 

100 Broad. 

118 McGavock. 

200 Demonbreun. 

300 Bell. 

400 Shirley. 

500 Peabody. 

600 Lee av. 

800 Ash. 

900 Mulberry. 

Oak. 

WALLACE— 

From Currey W. to 
Koscis, Wd. 16. 

WALLER— 

Prom Woods Si to Res¬ 
ervoir av., Wd. 16. 
Woods. 

South. 

Archer. 

Olympic. 
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Central av. i 

Edgehill av. 

Vernon av. 

McCampbell. 

Horton. 

Reservoir av. 
WALXUT— 

From 1000 Hroad N. to 
Cedar, Wd. 7. 

100 Broad. 

Payne. 

Berryhill. 

200 Church. 

300 Union. 

Olive. 

Cedar. 

WALSH— 

From Buchanan av. 
W., Dist. 13. 

WARREN— 

From Hamilton N. to 
Jefferson, Wd. 3. 

900 Hamilton. 

1000 Jackson. 

Haslam. 

Jefferson. 

WASHINGTON— 

From University N. E. 
to Wharf av., Wd. 15. 
WASHINGTON, S. W.— 
From Edgehill av. S. 
to W. Madison, Dist. 
10 . 

WATER WORKS 

ROAD— 

From Lebanon pike 2% 
miles N. & E. 
WATKINS— 

From 1400 Cedar N. to 
Jefferson, Wds. 3-8. 

400 Cedar. 

500 Pearl. 

Curt. 

600 Line. 

700 Clinton. 

N., C. & St. L. Ry. 
900 Hamilton. 

Grant. 

1000 Jackson. 

Phillips. 

Harding. 

Jefferson. 


W ATSON— 

From Cum. river E. to 
S. Fourth, Wd. 17. 

Cumberland river. 
100 S. First. 

200 S. Second. 

237 S. Third. 

S. Fourth. 

WA\ ERLY— 

From Currey W. to 
Koscis, Wd. 16. 

WEAKLEY AV.— 

From Johnson av. N. 
to Sharpe av., Dist. 18. 

WEBSTER— 

P^ro-m Sixth E. to N. 
Seventh, Wd. 19. 

WEBSTER, NORTH— 

From N. Clay N. to 
Keilow, Dist. 13. 

N. Clay. 

Cass. 

Springer. 

Walsh. 

Keilow. 

WEDGEWOOD AV.— 

P^rom S. Spruce E. to 
Cumberland park, Wd. 
16. 

S. Spruce. 

Ridley av. 

Melrose av. 

Rains av. 

Cum. park. 
WELKER— 

From South S', to W, 
Madison, Wd. 10. Dist 
10 . 

South. 

Grand av. 

Edgehill av. 

Pike. 

W. Madison. 

WESLEY— 

From Richland pike S. 
to Beech, Dist. 10. 

WEST END AV.— 

From N. «& S. Belmont 
W. to Richland pike, 
Wds. 9-10-11, Dist. 10. 
1600 N. Belmont. 


1700 N. Addison av. 

1800 McTyeire av. 

1900 Douglas av. 

1913 Lyle ave. 

2000 Boyd av. 

2100 Vanderbilt av. 
Ellisbon av. 
Plunket av. 
Richland pike. 

WETMORE— 

From Ewing av. W. to 
S. Spruce, Wds. 11-16. 
600 Ewing av. 

700 Stevenson av. 

S. Spruce. 

WHARF AV. 

From Trimble N. to 
Cum. river, Wds. 14-15. 
21 Trimble. 

39 Perkins. 

56 University. 

63 Lafayette. 

79 Robertson. 

90 Murrell. 

101 Cannon. 

112 Hazel. 

121 Fain. 

136 Washington. 

141 Green. 

148 Carroll. 

161 Fillmore. 

River. 

Willow, 

Cum. river. 

WHELESS— 

From 1701 Tilden W. to 
Salem, Wd. 2. 

1100 Tilden. 

1200 Florence. 

1300 Alberta av. 

1400 Hendersh'ott. 

1500 James. 

Salem. 

W HITE AV.— 

From Benton S.. Wa- 
verly place. 

WHITE’S CREEK 

PIKE— 

Continuation of N. 
First N. W., Wd. 20. 


13 
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WHITESIDE— 

From 900 N. Front W. 
to N. College, Wd. 4. 
100 N. Front. 

200 N. Market. 

N. College. 
WILBURN AV.— 

From Meridian E. to 
N. Fourth, Wd. 20. 
WILLIAMS AV.— 

From Boyd av. W. to 
Vanderbilt av., Wd. 10. 
WILLOW— 

From Wharf av. E. to 
Stanley, Wd. 14. 

Wharf av. 
Driftwood. 

Nestor. 

Fairfield av. 
Fulcher. 

Stanley. 


WINERY— 

From Maury E. to 
Donelson, Wd. 14. 
Maury. 

Lewis. 

Fairfield av. 
Donels'on. 

WINTER— 

From Steel E. to N. 
Eighth, Wd. 19. 

WOODARD— 

From Jones E., Disc. 
IS. 

WOODLAND— 

From S. First E. to 
Lockeland av., Wds. 
17-18. 

100 S. First. 

200 S. Second. 


300 S. Third. 

400 S. Fourth. 

500 S. Fifth. 

600 S. Sixth. 

700 S. Seventh. 

800 S. Eighth. 

900 S. Ninth. 

937 Myrtle av. 

1000 S. Tenth. 

Lockeland av. 

WOODS— 

From 623 Ewing av. 
W. to Overton, Wd. 16. 
600 Ewing av. 

700 Stevenson av. 

800 S. Spruce. 

Deluge. 

Harris. 

Fairmount. 

Overton. 



Hair Restorative and Face Preparations, 

COMMERCE BUILDING. 


MRS. M. MclNTYRE, 

Hair Dressing and Manicure Parlors, 

DEALER IN 

Human Hair and Fancy Goods, 

625 CHURCH ST. 


While at the Centennial, don’t forget that 


DT TPHtTh IHE druggist, 

Willcox Building, 


Nashvilkt 


has the ^CPurest Drugs, the Finest 
Perfumes, the Choicest Cigars and 
Tobacco, the A^Coldest Soda,A^ the 
Sweetest Ice Cream, and in fact the 
best of everything in his line.A^A^ 

Don’t leave without calling on him at Cor, Church & High 



















KENTUCKY WAGON MFG. CO.’S WORKS, Louisville, Ky. 


THE LARGEST FACTORY IN THE WORLD MANUFACTURING FARM AND FREIGHT WAGONS EXCLUSIV ELY. 



Registered << 
Brands ; 


Old Hickory” 


160,000 Sold to Date. 270.000 Sold to Date. 

Factory Value, $7,500,000.00. I ClIllCuoCC Factory Value, $12,500,000.00. IVCIllULRy 

THESE WAGONS ARE USED IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES FROM KEY WEST TO PUGET SOUND. 


New!}' 

Established. 


Capacity, 30,000 Complete Wagons Annually 






































































































• • • 


NAILS 



Leading Nails 

AND THE 


of the 
World 


SEE EXHIBIT. 
N. W. SECTION 
COMMERCE 
BUILDINO. 


The 



Capewell 

HORSE NAIL 
COMPANY, 


FACTORIES : Hartford and London, HARTFORD, CONN. 

BRANCHES : New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Loui^, . t, « i 

Boston, Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Portland, Ore., Baltimore and Buffalo. 































INE\A/ YORK. CITY. 

Shops. Seneca Falls, N. Y. Founded 1840. 


GLEASON & BAILEY 

OO. 

Ouilciers of 

lliloa«crii >iiirial 
fjook and Cadder 
Crucks, and 
Gcnei'al Yir« jjjsparanis. 




UCKEYE 



Buckeye malleable 
Tron and 
Coupler €o. 

COLUMBUS, O. 




GENERAL OFFICES : 

COLUMBUS, 

OHIO. 


M. S. COMBS <& CO. 

FUNERAL 

DIRECTORS. 


Elegant Caskets and Hearses. 



FINE LIVERY 
CARRIA3ES 
AND CA3S 


OPEN OR CL.OSEO, WITH RUBBER TIRES, 
POR HIRE. OPEN DAY AND NIGHT. 


314 N. SUMMER ST, 


TELEPHONE 554 








































































































SUITS, to order, $18.®“ up. Fit Guaranteed 
PANTS, to order, $4.“® up. or money refunded. 


230 



North 
Cherry St 






at 




Don’t fail to get one oF our 

Ky. Tow-linen Suits at $10-to order. 

Just the thing to wear at Centennial. 


W. J. VARLEY & CO. 



CLOTHING, 
SHOES, 
HATS 


AND 


Gents’ Furnishitig Goods 


OUTFITTERS 
FOR MAN 
AND BOY. 





234 North Cherry St. 

NASHVILLE. TENN. 





lii 


IllVUft 


I 

/ 


1) 


cuicarti, 


INashv/ille’s Leading 

mini 


Catest Styles and novelties. 

most Complete millinery Store in the City 

411 UNION STREET. 




, v« r .VfJf 


lu^Li^LiSaul^tiS 



Cut Flowers 
Designs 


And 

r\0N 


Telephone 1290. 610 Church Street, NASHI/ILLE, TENN. ^ 








rw 

IBMS, 


C. B. IBM (;«., SK 

206 Union Street, near Market, NASHVILLE, TENN. 

HTlL nirfi 

TRUNK CO. 

MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 

TRUNKS, TELESCOPE GASES, 

VALISES AND 
TRAVELING BAGS. 

Merchants and Visitors invited to call. 

200 Court Square. 

Nashville. Tenn. 

TELEPHONE 44.7. 

MISS EVA A. ISER, Millinery, KSS' 














































yWACHINIST 
Steam and 

Gas 
Fitter 

AND 

FLXJIMiBEPi.. 

TELEPHONE 632. 

N. S. JOINXE, 

Manufacturer and Repairer of Machinery, 

112 NORTH CHERRY ST.. 

NASHV/ILLE, XENNESSEE. 




230 N. CHERRY ST. 

Branch House on the 
Centennial Grounds. 


MAKERS OF 


Nashville Shoe Works 

We insert gonngs at 50 cents per pair. 313 Deaderick St. j, a. BIRRER. Man* 


FINE BOOTS & SHOES. 

l^epairiug a Specialty. 






















































Cbc 

Publishing 

l)OU$e 
of the 

Church, 

South, 

Can supply any good book you want, 

No matter where published. 

Books 

Xhoology, BiograpHy, 
History, Rootry, 
ywiscollany. Classics. 

Holiday, Birthday^ For the old and 


^or Anniversary 


Gifts 


^for the young. 


OUR FACiUTIES FOR 

Bookbinding, Fine Printing, Eiectrotyping, Etc. 

ARE OF THE BEST. 

BARBEE & SMITH, Agents and Publishers. 

INASHV/ILLE, TEINFN. 










































SETLIFF & CO., Ssh“5?£? Booksellers. 


IS is 


National, 

Pierce, 

Gendron, 


Do Von 
iUanfa 



SOLD BY 

DUNCAN R. DORRIS, 

^ 153 ^ 

NORTH SPRUCE STREET. 

NEAR CHURCH. 


RENTIING. 


Best Repair Shop 
in the South. 



Sidney Henlein, the Scalper. 


Go to 

Henlein & Co.’s 

Cut Rate Ticket Office 

FOR CHEAP RAILROAD TICKETS. 

WE Buy, 

■f Sell, or 
-f Exchange. 

^1-4 IN. Cherry St., 

INASHVILLE, TENN. 


Deafness, Noises in the Ear, and Catarrh 


Cured by a new treatment, by 


Doctor 

W. 0. COFFEE 



OCULIST 
and AURIST. 

Late of 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


He has cured 5,000 d^f people in two years, and 7 1 deaf and dumb children; 
treats all diseases of the Eye, Ear, Nose, and Tnroat. Write him or call for infor¬ 
mation. Permanently located at 1 2 7 North Spruce Street, Nashville, Tenn. 

















E, I. Du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, x x x 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 

Gunpowder | 

Du Pontes Crystal Grain. | 

UNEOUALED in strength and cleanliness. I 

Du Font’s Eagle Ducking. | 

Unsurpassed for penetration and pattern; | 

BURNING SLOWLY, STRONG, AND VERY CLEAN. f 

Du Font’s Choke Bore. I 

SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR PRAIRIE AND UPLAND | 
SHOOTING; BURNS SLOWLY, STRONG AND MOIST; | 
GIVES GOOD PENETRATION WITH A CLOSE PATTERN I 


Du Pontes Trap Powder. 


MARKED V. G. P.; STRONG, QUICK, AND CLEAN. ? 

Medium fine grain. Has become a favorite I 

WITH ALL WHO USE A GUN AT THE TRAP. | 


Du Font’s Rifle. 


FOR GENERAL SHOOTING, EITHER IN MUZZLE OR 
BREECH LOADERS. 


DU PONT'S SMOKELESS 


The Safest, Stowgest. Quickest 
atid Cleanest Nitro Powder in 
the Market. - - . 


MILITARY POWDER A!SD GVN COTTOIS. 

Of a quality to meet requirements of U. S. Army and Navy. 

MIISIJSG AJSD BLASTIJSG POWDER. 

+ •<> + Send postal for Illustrated Catalogue 












































NEW ORLEANS 


MEMPHIS 
ST. LOUIS 
LOUISVILLE 
CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO 



FROM _ 

MEMPHIS 

CAIRO 
ST. LOUIS 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
LOUISVILLE 


AyoFRo^ ST. LOUIS to CHICAGO 

making direct connections with through trains for all points 

NORTH, EAST AND WEST.*.» 

INCLUDING BUFFALO, PITTSBURG. CLEVELAND, BOSTON. NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, RICHMOND, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
OMAHA, KANSAS CITY, HOT SPRINGS, ARK., AND DENVER. 

Close connection with Central Mississippi Valley Route 

Solid Fast Vestibule Daily Train for 

DUBUQUE, SIOUX FALLS, SIOUX CITY 

and the West. Particulars of agents of the I. C. R, R. and connecting lines. 


AV^r. MURRAY, Div. Pass. Agent, New Orleans. 

JNO. A. SCOTT, Div. Pass. Agent, Memphis. 

S. G. HATCH, Div. Pass. Agent, Cincinnati. 

A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. W. A. KELLOND. A. G. P. A., Louisville, 











The New Souths '■ ° 

. New Orleans. 


Sunshine 

Rowers, 

Music 
*"'* Song. 


3ir 



W ITH the opening’ of the New St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans 
resumes its natural position as the Mecca of tourists seeking’ 
health, recreation and pleasure. 

With a climate as balmy and salubrious as either Florida or Cali¬ 
fornia are the attractions of a large city,— its points of historic interest 
covering more than two centuries — its French Opera, theaters, racing, 
hunting and fishing grounds. 

The New St. Charles is one of the latest and one of the best hotels 
in the country. It is absolutely fireproof, centrally located, has 400 
parlors and bed-rooms, single or en suite, 120 private bath-rooms, and 
every known appliance for comfort and convenience. 

The drinking water is filtered, distilled and aerated and the ice 
made from it — both perfectly pure. 

An open-air promenade on parlor and dining-room floor gives a 
delightful lounging place among tropical plants and shrubbery in sun¬ 
shine or shade. 

Kept on American plan and first class in every respect. 

Transient rates from $4.00 per day and upward. Liberal discount 
by the week, month or season. 

ANDREW R. BLAKELY & COi, LTD., Proprietors. 
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VERYliODY in Tennessee and many 
other places knows of William Gerst 
and his famous beer, that needs no 
words of commendation or praise 
fi’om the public. It speaks for itself. 
It is a beverage brewed by that ex¬ 
tensive firm, and is like United States cur¬ 
rency—people take it because they know it 
is an excellent and g-enuine article, and that, 
like pure air and nutritive food, it is beneficial 
to health. The William Gerst brewery is one 
of the larg-est in America, yet every year its 
capacity has to be increased to supply the 
enormous demand. This beer is served at 
the four palatial cafes—the Alhambra, the 
Casino, Cafe Militaire and Old Vienna. 

In these mag-nificent restaurants the fresh¬ 
est and most appetizing* viands are served in 
a most tempting- manner by attentive waiters. 
The cleanliness of these building-s is espe¬ 
cially noticeable. 

When thirsty or hung-ry, it is unnecessary 
to ask where to g-o. Drop into the marveloils 
Alhambra, the quaint Old Vienna, the popu¬ 
lar Casino, the pleasant Cafe Militaire, and 
you will receive the best of treatment and 
the best the markets afford. 











Their Bottled Brands are 


PILSENER and 
EXTRA PALE 
BOHEMIAN, 


X.XXX BoMed for Export 



The W™* Gerst Brewing Co-. 


NASHVILLE, TEN IS. 












































^ SOUTHERN TURF, 

WINES, LIQUORS, CIGARS, 

CHERRY STREET, - Near Maxwell House, 


INASHVILLE, XENIN. 





























































































GRAND OPERA 


tm. 

V 


HOUSES 



CHERRY ST., opposite Transfer Station. 

(Half a square below Duncan Hotel.) 


THE COOLEST THEATRE IN THE SOUTH. 



OPEN THROUGHOUT CENTENNIAL SEASON 

. . . WITH . . . 

REFINED BURLESQUE and ^1 ( oc tc 

HIGH CLASS m Prices: ] 7 c’ 

SPECIALTY COMPANIES, m ^ ’ 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE 
OPENING OF COMBINATION SEASON, 

SEPTEMBER 6. 

pCQT f*of*ul/ar priced • « « 

DCu i COmBlNATIONS • « « « « 

SE^OlLJrF«E^II>. 

And will be Presented at 

POPULAR PRICES. 





























C theatre Penbome, 

Church St„ between High and Vine, 

The Handsomest Theatre in the South. 
Will Open for the Season 

Early in SEPTEMBER with only 

HIGH CLASS ATTRACTIONS. 




The above Theatre 
is one of the hand¬ 
somest Amusement 
Palaces in the South 
and the only first- 
class Theatre in the 
City of Nashville. 

It is lighted by 
Electricity and con¬ 
tains all modern 
improvements. 
September 6 will 
inaugurate the Fall 
and Winter Season, 
and Manager Boyle, 
has secured some of 
the best attractions 
touring the country. 
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lUcSberry IHanufacruring Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 




McSherry 

Grain 


Drills. 


OLDEST and mOSX RELIABLE. 

^ Well Made, Simple in Construction. 

Finely Finished,,,, 

Our FERTILIZER DRILL Sows any kind of Fertilizing material 

___ and Grain in any desired quantity. 


The Miami Corn Planter^^^am^ 



All metal. Combined Drill or ‘ ‘ Full Hill Drop” with perfection 
in all details of workmanship and operation. 



BRANCH HOUSES. 

TENNESSEE IMPLEMENT CO., 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 

MINNESOTA MOLINE PLOW 00., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

COLUMBIA IMPLEMENT CO., 
Portland, Ore. 

PAULIN & ORENDORFF CO., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


TIib 0, K. DISC HARROW. ".rslri.?*'""" 


The McSherry Manufacturing Company, 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, U. s. A. 





































story of the “Tzzer. 


• ••« 



















Many of our friends and customers have been puzzled as to the origin 
of the name '*Izzer,"—the name which we have given to one of the bug¬ 
gies of our manufacture. They write us that they have searched the dic¬ 
tionary and encyclopedia without avail, and have finally given it up, and 
appeal to us for an explanation. 

When we concluded to place this buggy on the market, we cast about 
for a name that would be appropriate for it in its onward march for a place 
of prominence in the vehicle world. Mr. P. E. Studebaker, the Second 
Vice President and Treasurer of this company, was in his early days 
located at St. Joseph. Missouri, then the commercial center of the West. 
He tells a story that gives the origin of the name in question, as follows: 

St. Joseph was a great cattle, horse, and mule market. People came 
there from great distances to sell their stock, and others to buy. Mr. 
Studebaker stopped one morning at a horse market to see the trading, and 
observed an old Missourian examining a horse with a view to purchase. 
The owner expatiated about the animaPs good qualities, telling what the 
horse had done at this time, at that time, and the other time, but all in days 
gone by, as the horse was quite old. The Missourian was a good judge 
of a horse, and was not to be deceived or misled by the keen horse dealer. 
After convincing himself that the horse was not the kind he wanted, he re¬ 
marked that he did not want a ‘ 'has been' ’ of a horse, but an ‘ Jzzer ’ ’ {is-er), 
and turned and walked away. The remark was so pointed that it made a 
lasting impression on Mr. Studebaker, and he has often told the story. 

For years we have been asked to make a popular-priced buggy. In 
deciding to put a buggy of this kind upon the market, it is our desire to 
give the people as good a buggy of its kind as can be found anywhere, 
and we confidently invite a trial of this particular one, assured that it will 
prove in fact as well as in name an “Izzer.” 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MEG. CO. 

Makers of all Classes of Carriages, Farm Wagons, Delivery Wagons. 

Drays, Street Sprinklers, and Harness. 

FACTORIES & GENERAL OFFICE: 

SOUTH BEINO, IINOI/AINTA. 

THE TENNESSEE IMPLEMENT GO., Southern Agents 

306, 308, 310 Broad St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 




























































































































Rapid Transit Electric Street Gars. 



SHORTEST LINE AND QUICKEST TIME BETWEEN 

CENTER OF CITY AND EXPOSITION 

FROM DUNCAN HOTEL, CORNER CEDAR AND CHERRY 
STREETS, OVER CEDAR STREET. 

Cars Every Three Minutes. 

NEW EQUIPMENT. SMOOTH ROAD. 

EXPOSITION STATION IN REAR OF MACHINERY HALL. 

NEAREST STREET CAR ENTRANCE TO 
Machinery Hall, Agriculture Building, Military Camp, 
Parthenon. Power Plant, Vanity Fair. 

—J—^POINTS OF INTEREST ON THE LINE:•-^--^^ 
DUNCAN HOTEL, NEW SHOPS of the N., C. & St. L. R’y, STATE 
CAPITOL, Town of WEST NASHVILLE, Coliseum, 
CHEROKEE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 

NEW STATE PRISON. 

PUBLIC PARKS AND PLEASURE GROUNDS: 

RICHLAND, CLIFTON, CHEROKEE, STATE PARK. 

A SIX MILE SUBURBAN PLEASURE RIDE THROUGH THE FINEST SCENERY. 
TRANSFERS to and from NORTH NASHVILLE and 
ST. CECILIA ACADEMY. 

F'ARE cents. 






































































R. W. DUGAN, 

Pres, and Gen. Mgr. 

VAL P. COLLINS, 

Sec. and Treas. 


NASHVILLE 
IGE MFG. CO. 

Corner 

Walnut and Union Sts. 

PHONE 190. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The Goa! 
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in the practically endless ramifications of life, followed in man's pur- 


tt 


suit of happiness, is found in pushing 

^^The Carlisle 

Bicycles L Tandems. 

It brings satisfactory returns of profit to the dealer. 

It delights and pleases the proud possessor. 

It runs easy. It wears well. 

Try It. The Carlisle Mfg. Co., 

Studebaker Bldg., 203 Michigan ave. 

WIDE AWAKE AGENTS WANTED. CHICAGO. ILL. 
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the CARLISLE 


DIRECTORIES • • 


Of all the Principal Cities in the United States 
on file at our office for the FREE USE OF 
THE PUBLIC. 

Marshall & Bruce Co. 


306 NORTH COLLEGE ST. 
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